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ArT. L—THE EARLY HISTORY OF MULTAN.* 


CCORDING to Burnes,t Muzaffar Khan, the late 
Nawab of Multan, in sinking a well in the city, found a war 
drum at a depth of sixty feet from the surface. General Cun- 
ningham had several wells sunk, from the high ground of the 
citadel down to the level of the natural soil,and he discovered 
evidence of man’s occupation at a depth varying from 45 to 50 
feet, namely, a deposit of ashes and burnt earth, which he takes 
to be the remains of a conflagration and wholesale massacre 
that followed the capture of the capital of the Malli by the 
Macedonian troops of Alexander, exasperated, as they were, by 
the dangerous wound received by their master in the siege of 
the place. “ Frightful was the carnage,’ we are told, ‘‘ made 
amongst the brave Malli ; every man, woman and child 
that fell into the hands of the Macedonians, was mercilessly 
butchered.” , 

According to both Arrian and Strabo, Alexander received 
his wound at the capture of the capital of the Malli, whither, 
we are informed, many of the inhabitants of other cities had 
fled for better security. The strong Brahman city from 
which Alexander led his forces against the chief city of the 
Malli, is identified by Cunningham with Attari, 34 miles to 
the north-east of Multan, and on the high road from Tolamba. 
Multan has unquestionably been the capital of the Lower 
Panjab, and it possesses the strongest fort in this part of 
the country. At the time of Alexander's invasion, it had, 
according to Arrian, the greatest number of defenders, 50,000 ; 
and it must have been the strongest place, for, he says, “ the 





* Continued from No. CLXXXII, for October 1890, p. 409. 
1 Travels into Bokhara, &c., Vol. Ul, p. 115. 
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warlike tribe (the Malli) had abandoned the other cities 
and concentrated there for better security.” Alexander 
is described as having made two marches from the 
Brahman city to the capital of the Malli, which agrees exactly 
with the distance of 34 miles between Attari and Multan. 
“ For these reasons,” says General Cunningham, “I am quite 
satisfied that the capital city of the Malli was the modern 
city of Multan.” 

Major Kennel has supposed the metropolis of Multan to 
have been higher up, and he points to the ruins near Tolamba 
as the site of the capital of the Malli. But the conclusions 
drawn by General Cunningham are corroborated by Burnes 
and other eminent travellers of modern times. It is expressly 
stated that, after capturing the Brahman city and Oxydrace 
(the modern Uch), Alexander crossed the Hydraotes (Ravi), 
and led his forces to the capital city of the Malli. The 
distance from the river is but 30 miles, and Multan is a 
place of undoubted antiquity. “I do not see,” says Burnes, 
“why we should forsake the modern capital when in 
search of the ancient ; had we not the earliest assurances 
of the age of Multan, its appearance alone would indicate 
it.” 

I have said before that Multan, the Kasyapapura of 
Hindu mythclogy, derives its name from Kasyapa, one of 
the great gods of the Hindu pantheon. These gods, or 
Rishis, are represented in the heavens by the seven stars of 
the Great Bear, believed to be united by marriage to the seven 
Pleiades, or Krittikas. According to local tradition, the mani- 
festation of Vishnu in the Nar Sinh Avatér took place at 
Multan when Kasyapa was reigning. This old tradition of 
the origin of :the place affords interesting evidence of its impor- 
tance at the earliest dawn of Indian history, and is proof 
of the great position which it once held in the Empire of 
India. 

General Cunningham discovered three interesting silver 
coins in the neighbourhood of Multan (1872-73), all of which 
he believes to refer to the worship of the sun-god of Multan. 
They are supposed to belong to a period antecedent to the 
reign of Chach, towards the middle of the 7th century, when 
the territory of Multan and Sindh was ruled over by a 
dynasty of kings known as Diwahij, conspicuous for their 
devotion to sun worship, 

The first of these coins was found in the great Tope of 
Manakyala, which had been thoroughly explored by Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone (1815), General Ventura (1830) and 
General Court (1834). It was triangular in form, with the 





* Travels into Bokhara, &c., Vol. Ill. 
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bust of the king, half-turned to the right, covered with a head- 
dress, ornamented with two trisuls, and “surmounted by a tiger's 
head. The Scythic letters before the face on the obverse” are 
now quite unknown, but the long legend in the Nagri characters 
around the margin has been satisfactorily delineated, and the 
following reading has been adopted :— 


Sre Hitivi cha Atran cha Parameswara 
Srz Shahitigin Deva jarita. 


which means— 


“ The fortunate lord of India and Persia, 
The valiant king Devajarita.” 


The reverse has a bust of a god, which Prinsep attributes 
to the Mithra of the Iranians, but which Cunningham believes 
to be the Multan sun-god, called Aditya, for the reason that the 
head is surrounded by rays arranged after the Indian fashion 
and quite different from the head-dress of the Persian Mithra. 
If the theory of General Cunningham in regard to the iden- 
tification of the coin with the Diwahij dynasty be correct, 
the date of the coin would be about 500 A.D. 

The second coin is of special value, as belonging to the time 
of Khusrow Parwez, of Persia. It has on the obverse the 
bust of the king, with the winged head-dress, and a Pahlvi- 
legend. On the reverse is the bust of the Indian sun-god, 
with the rayed head-dress. The date inscribed on the coin 
is the year “37 of the reign,” which corresponds to 626 A.D. 
The coin is.of particular interest, as giving a clue to an im- 
portant event recorded—in the—Chachnama, namely, the in- 
vasion of Scindh by an army from Persia under the King of 
Nimroz (Sistan) and the defeat and death of Rée Siharus, 
the immediate predecessor of the Brahman Chach. General 
Cunningham supposes the coin to have been struck by 
Khusrow Parwez in honor of his temporary conquest of the 
Indian Empire, 

The third coin bears a close analogy to the last. It has on the 
obverse the bust of a king with a winged head-dress, as in 
the coin of Khusrow Parwez. The Pahlvi-legend has been read 
by Mr. Thomas as follows :— 


Left of the head—Szv Varsi Tef. 
Round the margin—Pavin shami dat stv varsao Tef, Wah- 
man Ach Miltén Malka. 
Meaning— 
“Tn nomine justi gudicts stv Varsao Tef Brahman, 


King of Multan.” 


On the reverse appears the rayed head of the sun-god, as in 
the two coins beforementioned. On the right of the head 
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is the inscription Svi Vdsz Vasu Deva, and on the left 
Panchati sdwulistan. 

The last coin has, it would appear, direct reference to Multan, 
the rayed bust on the coin being identified with the famous 
sun-god Aditya. General Cunningham identifies Vasu Deva 
with Rajhra, who ruled Multan when that country was usurped 
by Chach. He wasa relative of Sasi, and is described as 
having had “large dominions” and possessed “ great abilities.” 
According to the Chachnama, his nephew, Sahiwal, was governor 
of the Fort of Szkka, opposite Multan, and, with the assistance 
of Azri, his cousin, he opposed Chach on the banks of the Bias 
for three months. 

Another place of great antiquity in Multan, directly asso- 
ciated with the ancient worship of the sun-god “ Multan,” is 
the tank of “ Suraj Kund,’ or the pool of the sun, famous, 
in modern times, as the position of the British troops under 
Lieutenants Edwardes and Lake during the siege of Multan 
in 1848. It is about five miles to the south of Multan, on 
the road to Bahawalpur, and is a place of great sanctity with 
the Hindus. The tank is 132 feet in diameter and Io feet 
deep when full of water. Sarwan Mal, the Sikh Diwan, 
surrounded it with an octagonal wall. It is a great place of 
pilgrimage, and two fairs are held on the site annually,—one on 
the seventh of the waning moon of Bhadon, and the other on 
the seventh of the waning moon of Magh,—the numbers having 
apparently reference to the seven horses of the Sun’s chariot, 
according to the Hindu mythology, or the seven Rishis, sons 
of Manu, a direct descendant of Brahma, the father of Kasyapa, 
the fabulous founder of Multan. 

The modern city of Multan is built on a mound of con- 
siderable hejght, formed of the debris of most ancient cities and 
the rubblish accumulated during the lapse of many centuries. 
The city is surrounded with a wall, the whole circuit, including 
the citadel, being 15,000 feet, or nearly three miles, But 
Multan, like the other great Eastern cities (Shiraz, Ispahan, 
Kabul, &c.), has extensive suburbs, which are unwalled, and, 
including these, measures about five miles, which agrees exactly 
with the estimate furnished by the Chinese traveller Houen 
Tsang, who makes the circuit of Multan 30 Li, or just five 
miles.* It also very nearly agrees with the estimate of 
Elphinstone, who describes Multan as “ about four-miles-and- 
a-half in circumference.’ The citadel, situated on the 
opposite banks of the old bed of the Ravi, and now dis- 
mantled, had no ditch when visited by Elphinstone and Burnes, 





* Ancient Geography, p. 231. 
T Elphinstone’s Cabul, p. 27. 
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but Sarwan Mal, the popular and energetic viceroy of Multan 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, surrounded it with a_ broad, 
deep ditch, having ready communication with the waters of 
the Ravi canal. The walls were built by Morad Baksh, the 
fourth and youngest son of Shah Jahan, when viceroy of 
Multan, in 1627 A.D., or towards the close of the reign of 
that Emperor. The Prince was fond of arms, and delighted 
in hunting lions and wild boars, which then abounded in the 
jungles of Multan. | 

The fort is, in shape, half an irregular octagon, with a 
circuit of 6,600 feet, or a mile-and-a-quarter. It had ori- 
ginally forty-six towers and bastions, including two flanking 
towers at each of the four gates. 

Al Idrisi, writing of Multan in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, describes it as “a large city commanded 
by a citadel, which has four gates, and is surrounded 
by a moat.” The fort has still four gates: that to the 
north being called the K4izrz gate, from Syud Khizr Khan, 
governor of Multan at the time of Tymur’s invasion ; that 
to the west, the De gate; that tothe south, the Xeakri gate ; 
and that to the east, the Szkkz gate. The De gate is believed to 
have reference to the Dewal shrine in the temple of the sun, 
and, according to General Cunningham, indicates its true 
position. That it must have formed the principal approach 
to the temple of the sun, is also apparent from the large drain 
called by the same name (De), which must have led from the 
temple to the streets. The Szkéz gate has obvious reference 
to the old fortified town of Sikka mentioned by the historians 
of Scindh and Arabia. We have already alluded to the fort 
of Multan being called “ Sikka-Maltan” by the early Arab 
authors. The transcription. of M. Vivien and de St. Martin, 
of Mulasthanipura into mulo-san-upu-lo of the Chinese 
Pilgrim Houen Tsang, is clearly borne out by the dialect of 
the people themselves, and the identity of Multan with Mula- 
sthan, which agrees exactly with the name Mula-tana, quoted 
by Abu Rihan, on the authority of Kashmerian writers, 
Mula in Sanscrit means “ root,” or “origin,” and sthan, or 
than, signifies “spot.” or “place.” The orb of the sun is 
the root of light, and in the Amarakosha one of the names 
given to the sun is-Vradhna, which is the synonym of 
Mula. Thus J/ula-thana, Mula-tana, or Mula-sthana, means 
simply the shrine, or temple of Mula, or the sun, This view 
was held by Professor Wilson and has been fully endorsed by 
General Cunningham.* 





* Ancient Geography, page 234. The sun js regarded as the lord 
of the ethereal space, diffusing light by its rays intothe world, and hence 
came to be worshipped as a god itself. 
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Munshi Hukm Chand, in his Hzstory of Multan. gives the 
following description of the origin of Multan :—“ According 
to the Hindus there lived in olden times Haran Kishab Raksha] 
and Prahlad Bhagat, That was the age of the sat zug. People 
describe the origin of Multan thus: First, that there lived a 
tribe here called Mul. The city came to be called Multan 
after their name. Secondly, the word M/u/ means in Sanscrit 
beginning. The city, having presumably been founded towards 
the commencement of the human habitation, was called Wud- 
trang, which, by lapse of ages, came to be styled Multan. 
Thirdly, 17u/ also means ‘ centre,’ and stan means ‘a place.’ 
The city, being founded in a central part of the country, was 
called Mulsthan, namely, a central place.” * 

According to Ferishta, Multan was founded by a great 
erandson of Noah, after his own name. According to other 
Mahomedan historians, Yafis,a son of Noah, settled here after 
the deluge, and became a Kaji, or infidel. Hans, a descen- 
dant of Yafis, who afterwards became a celebrated raja, laid 
the foundation of the city, which came to be called after his 
name, Hanspur. The city flourished for five hundred years. 
During the next five hundred it remained waste, after which 
Raja Bhagat Kishen repopulated it. Being again desolated, 
after five hundred years, it remained depopulated for the same 
period, when it was once more peopled by Raja Sham Prem 
Nath, when the city was, after his name, called Shampur. 
The city was then swept away Dy the river, only the citadel, 
which was situated on high ground, being saved from the 
effects of the inundation. Five hundred years after, Raja More 
came here from Hinddstan on a hunting excursion, and he, 
having re-peopled the city, called it A/or-taran, which, in after 
times, came to be called J/ol-taran, and again Woltana, or 
Miltan.+ When the place was visited by Shah Gurdez Eusff, 
no trace of the citadel existed, and what was visible was a 





* Tawarikh Zilla Miltan, by Munshi Hukm Chand, p, 42, 1884. 
t+ According to Edward Thomas, the orthography of Multan on the 


coin is simply Ur without any dots, “ which,” continues he, “ fora 


long time made me hesitate in admitting the present rendering, but which 
is now fully established by the legend on the coins of Uzbeg Pai, and 
I have sinyular confirmation of the disregard of the true sounds of M 
and B prevailing at this period, in the fact that many MSS. of the Taba- 


kati Nasui— the original of which was of nearly contemporaneous com- 
I 


position—defines the name as 4 ib (Bitiltan), a circumstance which 


has led to amusing confusion in the printed editions prepared in Calcutta.”— 
The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi : by Edward Thomas, p. 76, 
London, 1%71. 
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large mound of earth, The site of the present town was 
partly the bed of the river and partly included the opposite 
bank of the same. The river flowed by the side of the 
mausoleum of Shah Euséf. The modern city was founded 
eight hundred years ago, and the Ravi then flowed by the side 
of the city walls,towards the north-west. Traces of the 
ancient bed of the river can still be seen close to the city 
walls, though the Ravi now flows at a distance of 5 or6 miles 
to the west of the city. | 

Some maintain that the old city of Multan was situated 
towards the east of the modern town, and that it was re- 
peopled to the south, at the spot where the mausoleum of 
Mulla Mouj now stands. This view is borne out by the fact 
that, to the east and south of the modern town, ancient ruins 
are found scattered over the surface of the country for miles. 
At the time of Alexander’s memorable invasion of the Malli, 
the city was situated to the south. This result agrees exactly 
with the view held by Cunningham, who has supposed that 
Alexander opened his campaign against the Malli by ad- 
vancing upon Multan from the east. The bulk of the ancient 
ruins are to the south-east in the direction of Suraj Kund, and 
it is probable that the old city of Multan was situated in 
that direction, not far from the modern town. That the city 
of Multan repeatedly rose and fell, with the tide of fortune, and 
was peopled and repeopled at different periods, would be best 
illustrated from the following saying, widely current amongst 
the people :— 

- Hénspir, Bhagpir, Shampir, choutha pir Miltan, 
Panchwanpur Bhajkirtht st Aripir Siltan, 
Meaning— 
“ Hanspur, Bhagptr, Shampir, and the fourth pir is Multan, 
The fifth pur ts Bhajkirtht or Aripir Siltan.” 


The above distich corroborates the accounts previously 
given of the changes of habitation, so far as the walled por- 
tion of the city is concerned. There is also a belief pre- 
vailing among the inhabitants that the old city of Multan 
was situated on either bank of the Ravi.* 

This description corresponds exactly with the description 
of Multan given by the early Arab Geographers, who des- 
cribed the position of the Fort of Sikka, on the bank of the 
Ravi, a short distance east of Multan. General Cunningham 
also arrives at the same conclusion. He writes :—“ The Fort 
of Sikka must have been somewhat near the present Marj 





* History of Multan, by Munshi Hukm Chand, p. 42. 
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Sital, which is on the bank of the old bed of the Ravi, two- 
and-a-half miles to the east of Multan.’ * 

The Mahomedans, during a rule of upwards of twelve 
centuries, completely eradicated all traces of idolatry and 
Hindu worship from Multan ; and this utter absence of Hindu 
remains led General Cunningham to sink several wells in the 
fort, in the hope of discovering some relics that might be more 
ancient than the Mahomedan conquest. One well was carried 
down to the depth of forty feet in 1864. It was sunk just 
outside the wall of the roofless temple of Pahladpuri, and 
the result was highly interesting. One of the objects of sink- 
ing the well was to obtain some reliable data for fixing the 
approximate period of the accumulation of the vast debris 
which constitute the special features of this ancient town. Ata 
depth of 10 or 11 feet were discovered a coin of Mozuddin Keku- 
bad (A.D. 1286-89), a glazed blue oil-lamp and several fragments 
of glazed pottery. The circumstance is unquestionable proof 
of the fact that glazed tiles were introduced into India by the 
Mahomedans. The ten feet of accumulation thus gave a 
period of 600 years, or nearly one-and-a-half foot per century. 
Lower down, at a depth of 12 feet, was found a coin of Sri 
Samanta Deva—Circa A.D. 9co 950—which gave a period of 
900 years for twelve feet. At adepth of 13 and 14 feet were 
found bricks, 11x 614 x2; at 15, 16 and 17 feet, red ashes, 
2 feet deep; at 18 feet, black ashes, 6 to 9 inches, and bricks 
t1x6%x2; and at 21 feet, fragments of large bricks, 14xII 
x 2%. The bricks increased in size with the depth, the Moghul 
being small, the Pathan nearly double the size, and the Buddhist 
still larger. 

At a depth of 30 to 32 feet, was found a layer of ashes and 
burnt earth, 2 feet thick, together with a silk-spinner’s ball, a 
shoe-maker’s ‘sharpening stone, and a copper vessel with about 
200 coins. From 36 to 39 feet was natural soil, unmixed. 

Now, the principal discoveries made in this archzological 
excavation were two, namely, the great masses of ashes and 
burnt substances at two different depths. ‘The upper one, which 
extended from 15 to nearly 18 feet, and which consisted of a 
deposit of red ashes overlying a thin cover of black ashes, was 
not limited to the area of the well, but extended round it on every 
side. The position of the deposit corresponds exactly with 
the conquest of Multan by Mahomed Kasim, Lieutenant of Al 
Hajjajin, in A.D. 712, when, we are told, the whole garrison was 
put to the sword. 

The other deposit of ashes and burnt earth, 2 feet in thick- 
ness, at a depth of 30 to 32 feet, corresponds very nearly to 
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* Ancient Geography, p. 238. 
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the period of Alexander’s conquest of the capital of the 
Malli, when the Macedonians, exasperated by the wound re- 
ceived by their royal master at the siege of the citadel, made 
wholesale massacres, sparing neither age nor sex. General 
Cunningham thinks it probable that this deep layer of 
ashes may be the remains of some conflagration that attended 
the massacres. 


The further discovery made just below the level of the burnt 
earth, consisted of a silk-spinner’s ball of clay, a shoe-maker’s 
sharpening stone, and a copper utensil filled with about 200 coins. 
These latter were square in form, but were unrecognizable, being 
altogether corroded.* 


These are important results, establishing, beyond doubt, the 
creat antiquity of Multan and its association with events of 
the first importance in the history of India. 


The only Hindu remains of Multan are the enormous stone 
rings, called Wd/s and Mankds (believed to be the thumb rings 
of Nougazas, or the nine yarders, the “ Ghazzs and Shahids,” 
or “warriors and martyrs for the faith of Islam,” who first 
invaded the country and were killed in the action). Similar 
stone rings have been also found in the ruins of Harappa 
(the most extensive of the old ruins along the banks of the 
Ravi), and some fragments of statues of a temple near the 
Haram gate of the city. | 


But the chief peculiarity of Multan is the amazing extent of 
the ruins of tombs, mosques and shrines that cover the suburbs, 
and are éven more numerous than those of Lahore. Mounds of 
enormous size, called in the dialect of the country Bhir, or Th-he, 
are found scattered “Over thesurface of the country for miles 
around, and covered with fragments of bricks and pottery 
of household use. These are undoubtedly the remains of 
ancient towns and habitations. These mounds, or Afzrs, are 
numerous in the Multan district, but I give overleaf a list of the 
principal ones noted either for their extent or antiquity. These 
are objects of great interest to the antiquarian, being situated 
in a region full of historic sites, and give promise of unfold- 
ing forgotten chapters of history, if the same zeal be dis- 
played in their examination, as has been shown by the Arche- 
ological Department in the Fort of Multan. 





* Archeological Survey Report, Vol. V, pp. 126-29. 
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The walled city of Multan has six gates, Dethz, Dowlat, 
Lahori, Bohar, Haram, and Pak, of which the Boar gate leads 
to the west and the De/hz gate to the south. There were four 
more gates in olden times (the De, Szkki, Harert, and Khizri) 
leading towards the citadel, but these have now been dis- 
mantled. The city walls were built by Nawab Ali Mahomed, 
Khan Khakwant, in 1170 A.H., corresponding to 1756 A.D. 
The walls were originally high, but have been reduced during 
the British period, on sanitary grounds. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted Hindu origin of Multan, there 
are no places of archeological interest in it which can be pointed 
to by the Hindus as furnishing a trace of their sovereignty, 
for the reason, already mentioned, that the sweeping conquest 
of the Mahomedans has left not a single vestige of their supre- 
macy and power. Yet the famoustemple of Pahladpuri, how- 
ever altered in shape, and the tank of Suraj Kund, previously 
mentioned, may be pointed to as the two principal places of 
Hindu pilgrimage in the district of Multan. 

According to the MNarsingh Purdnad, Raja Haran Kishab 
flourished at Multan at the time of the satjug. He was consi- 
dered by the Hindus a Kafr, or unbeliever. This Raja had 
a son, by name Prahlad Bhagat. The boy, at the age of five, 
was observed by his father worshipping Parmeswar and singing 
hymns in praise of the Lord. Haran Kishab became angry with 
the child for repeating the name of God and offering him 
adoration, and enjoined on him the necessity of worshipping 
himself. It is to be noted here that, according to tradition, 
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Brahma had promised to Haran Kishab that he should be 
imperishable, and that neither God, nor man, nor beast, would 
destroy him. He had received an express pledge from the 
that deity neither earth, nor air, nor fire, nor water should affect 
him during the day, or by night, and that sword, or bow, or 
arrow, or any other instrument should cause him no harm. 
Haran Kishab, considering himself to be immortal, and not 
liable to extinction, became puffed-up with pride, and directed his 
subjects to pay him divine worship and honors. 

Prahlad was also directed to obey his father’s behests. But 
the remonstrances of the father had no effect on the youthful 
worshipper of Vishnu, who continued in his pursuits as zeal- 
ously as ever. The Raja subjected his son to various tortures, 
but even this did not induce him to desist from the course 
which he had adopted. At length the Raja had a column (or 
pillar) of gold constructed, and, causing it to be heated with fire, 
had the youthful Prahlad bound to it, thinking that he would be 
burnt to death. While the lad was being subjected to this 
excruciating torture and pain, Nar Singh (or Nar Sinh) Avatar 
made his appearance from the burning column, in the form 
of a man, but with the head of a lion; and immediately the 
metal became as cold as ice. Nar Sinh Ji, whose fury at the 
the insolence of the Raja had no bounds, ripped open his 
abdomen, and, being pleased with the devotions of the youthful 
Prahlad Bhagat, placed him on the throne of his father. 
The god then disappeared. The mandar of Prahladpuri (or 
Pahladpuri, as it is now called) was then made of pure gold, 
the supporting columns of the roof being of the same 
material. Sometime after, so the tradition goes, the mandar, 
from some unknown cause, sank below the ground. On the 
site of the old mandar a new one was then constructed, and a 
new column erected in place of this golden one, with which the 
young Prahlad had been bound by his father. 

Such is the story concerning the origin of this ancient 
temple recorded in the Hindu Puranas. Haran Kishab, of the 
Hindu Puranas, is the same as Haranya Kasipé, whose father, 
Kasyapa, is believed, according to the Sanscrit texts, to have 
founded Kasyapapura (otherwise known as Multan), the oldest 
name preserved by Abu Rihan under its Sanscrit form. 

Being unroofed by the explosion of the powder magazine in 
1849, the mandar was quite deserted for many years, It was 
restored, thirty years ago, by Bawa Ram Das, the hereditary 
guardian of the shrine, chiefly with money raised by subscription, 
and the present #andar was built at a cost of 11,000 rupees. 

The position of the Suraj Kund has already been described. 
The tank claims the same antiquity as the shrine of 
Prahladpuri. According to the Hindu Purdnas, when Nar 
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Sinh Ji Avatdr killed Raja Haran Kishab, his rage had no 
bounds. The Devatds, to alleviate his wrath, conducted him to 
this spot, and here all the gods (Nar Sinh Ji being the greater 
god) refreshed themselves. Among the other notables was 
the Suraj Devatd, or the sun-god, who took a fancy to the 
charming spot. The gods retired quite recruited, and much 
delighted at the brief repose they had enjoyed at the spot, and, 
after they had gone, people sunk a well there in commemora- 
tion of the event. Swrajz-7t-Maharaz then manifested him- 
self, and joyfully declared, ** whosoever shall bathe in this tank, 
his sins will be forgiven, and he will be benefited both in this 
world and in the next.” This voice from the god of light 
was enough to rouse the spirit of the faithful. Votaries now 
flock to it from all sides at particular seasons of the year, and 
it is believed that bathing in its sacred water, besides ensuring 
emancipation in a future state of existence, has the quality 
of healing sores and ulcers and conferring blessings in the present 
life. Besides the two annual fairs previously mentioned, people 
(men and women) assemble here every Sunday and Friday. 
The other places of importance at Multan, connected with 
the Hindu mythology, are the following :— 
Mandar Narsinhpuri in the city of Multan.—After the 
incarnation of Vishnd, in the manner previously indicated, 
Nar Siuh Ji Avatar took his seat in the fort. In consequence of 
the difficulty experienced by the votaries in finding access to the 
fort, Bawa Ram Das Pujari set up the image for worship in the 
city, and eighty years ago the present shrine was built to 
: compose the god here. A large fair is held at this shrine, every 
: year, in Jeth, when thousands of people assemble and make 
offerings to the god. 

Mandar 'Totla Mat, in the Haram gate of the city, is believed 
to be a very ancient shrine. The Hindus maintain that it 
flourished when Nar Sinh Ava/dr made his appearance in the 
lion’s shape. When Aurungzeb, whose lifelong object was to 
destroy idolatry and convert the whole world to the Mahomedan 
Faith, began to persecute* the Hindus, the Devi Ji, so the 
Purdnds say, having walked on foot, threw herself into the 
well of the Dazrah. The well is pointed out to this day in a 
corner of the shrine as the place where the goddess, over- 
whelmed with grief, drowned herself. Under the orders of 
the king, the temple dedicated to the goddess was dismantled, 
and, according to the fashion of the day, a mosque was built on 
it. The same night, the king’s son, having fallen seriously ill, was 
cured by the treatment of Kalian Das M7sser, the traditionary 








* Aurunzgeb is said to have massacred 10,0cO persons in Multan for 
desecration of Mahomedan mosques and shrines.— Vide “ The Land of the 
Five Rivers and Sindh:” by David Ross, p, 101. London 1883. 
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cuardian of the shrine, who was also well versed in physic. 
In reward for this service, the Misser obtained the king’s 
permission to restore the shrine, and the image of Devi Ji, 
having been taken out of the well, was set up in a quarter of the 
city, and a temple raised in its honor, to which the faithful 
now flock to offer their devotions. Such is the story told 
by the Hindus regarding the restoration of the shrine, 
though it is difficult to believe that a bigoted king, like 
Aurungzeb, should have ordered the restoration of the 
temple. 

Mandar Jog Vaya, one mile distant from the city of Multan.— 
At the grand convention of gods held at Multan to allay the 
fury and indignation of Nar Sinh Ji, the goddess Jeg Maydais said 
also to have graced the meeting with her presence. The place 
where she made her first halt at Multan came to be worship- 
ped by the people, and a mandar (or temple) having being built 
on it, the image of Devi Ji was set up, and the place’was 
called the Asthan of Jog Maya. The real name of the goddess 
is Jot Mayda, having reference to the rays of the sun (7o¢ in Hindi 
meaning rays), but, as offerings of bullocks and buffaloes were 
made before her for sacrifice, it came to be called Jog Maya (jog 
in Panjabi meaning buffalo or bullock), The present mandar 
was built by Dewan Sarwan Mul, at a cost of Rs. 10,000. 

Mandar Kdém Tirath—This shrine is situated about ‘a mile 
to the east of Multan and hasa dharmsala and a tank of pucka 
masonry attached to it. The Hindus maintain that Raja 
Ram Chandar, the hero of the Ramayana, in his journeyings 
in thé garb of a mendicant (Ban Bans), came to Multan 
and put up at this spot. The place was consequently held 
sacred, and a tank-was dug to commemorate the visit of 
Ram Chandar to this part of the country. Bathing in this 
tank is considered by the Hindus equal to pilgrimage to the 
sacred Ganges. The tank was surrounded with stairs of pucka 
masonry by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, at an expense of 20,000 
rupees. On the puran-mashi (or the day of the full moon) 
of Bhadro of every year, a large fair is held here. 

The Samadh of Badhla Sant, or the devotee Badhla.—The 
Samadh is situated in Mouzah Dograna, 15 miles east of Multan 
City. A dharmsala, with a large tank and quarters for the 
accommodation of travellerswas, built close to it by Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh, at a cost of Rs. 75,000. On the Bik- 
rami (new year’s day) a large fair is held at this shrine, at 
which about twenty thousand people assemble from Multan 
and the neighbouring districts of Mozaffargarh, Montgomery, 
Jhang and Bahawalpur. The place is dedicated to the memory 
of Badhl4 Bhagat, whose original name was Buddhu. He resided 
in Makhdumpur, Pargana Serai Suddhé, and worked 
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asa weighman. It is related that once, while he was weighing 
corn, a Fakir came to his shop. Buddhu was at that time 
weighing the contents of the nineteenth scale. It is the prac- 
tice of the weighman to repeat loudly the number of the 
weight weighed. So Buddhu was saying in an audible voice: 
“ Kul wunhi he” (total nineteen). But the words also signify : 
“He is the only one,” having reference to the omnipotence 
of the Almighty. The Fakir, who heard this, said to 
the weighman: “ Will you absorb your whole attention in 
the worldly uzhz (19), or will you also attend to the real anhz 
(meaning the sole one—the Almighty). The words of the 
Fakir went straight to the heart of the pious Buddhu, who 
forthwith relinquishing his business went into the jungle 
and became a Fakir. His friends and relations pursued him 
and exhorted him to return to his business, but he had resolv- 
ed to pass his life as a recluse. He carried this resolution into 
effect, and his fame as a hermit spread far and wide. It is said 
that when the people followed him to the jungle, he separated 
the joints of his body, whereon the people got frightened and 
returned. He is credited with having worked numerous miracles, 
At length, having slept one night below a 7é/ tree, he miracu- 
lously disappeared, and his samadh (or tomb) was built close to 
this tree. Hindus and Mahomedans, while on a visit to this 
shrine, are forbidden the use of meat as an article of food. It is 
said that, when the tank was under construction, certain Musal- 
man masons slaughtered a sheep and feasted on it. Thirteen of 
them died immediately, while the surviving two were heard 
vehemently repeating the words “Ram. Ram.” 

Mandar Ram Choutra.—lt is beautifully situated in a gar- 
den on the banks of the Ravi, five £es north-east of Serai Sud- 
dhu. The'temple was built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh at acost 
of Rs. 12,0co. It is said that, when Raja Ram Chandarcame to 
this part of the country in the course of his famous journey, he 
had in his train Lachman Ji and Sita Ji. Near Ram Choutra, 
Ram Chandar Ji took off his clothes, and bathed in the Ravi, 
Lachman and Sita being at that time separately engaged in 
worship. The place of the worship of each became famous 
in after times. That where Ram Chandar had taken off his 
clothes and bathed is called “Ram Choutra;” that where 
Lachman was engaged in worship is known as “Lachman Chou- 
tra ;’? and that which was occupied by Sita is styled “ Szta/ 
Kund.’ In the time of Akbar, Sitanand Swami, an ascetic 
of the Byragi sect, having come here from Brindra Ban, built 
a Thakurdoara, and the Emperor generously made a grant of 
land for the maintenance of the institution. On the Bysakhi 
day a large fair is held at this place, which is attended by the 
people of the neighbouring districts. The spot is picturesque, 
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the river on either side being studded with date, palm 
and the shady Bokar and Shisham trees, which render the, 
journey of travellersin hot weather delightful, One rather 
curious peculiarity of this placeis that for about ten miles 
the Ravi flows quite straight, without exhibiting the least 
tendency to bend its course on either bank, while above and 
below the points the land on both sides is subjected to diluvion. 
The Hindus explain this circumstance as follows :—While Ram 
Chandar Ji was bathing in the Ravi, his wife, Sita, stood at a dis- 
tance of ten miles from him, on the river bank, That the sage 
might cast his looks directly on Sita, the river became as 
straight as the flight of an arrow, and the sage was thus able to 
see his wife. The simple fact, however, is that the ground 
at this spot is hard and firm, and is, on this account, 
not liable to the action of the river at times of high floods. 

The city of Multan and its environs abound with Maho- 
medan remains of historical and archzological interest. Pro- 
minent among these are the long brick tombs assigned to 
Nougazas, or the “ nine yarders,” a term applied in India to 
the warriors and martyrs of Islam who, at the time of the 
early invasions of the Mahomedans, fell in action against the 
Hindus, 

General Cunningham counted no less than fifteen of such 
tombs in Multan, varying from 3% yards to 54% feet in 
length. Outside the Delhi gate, beside the tomb of Pir Ghor 
Sultan, 35% feet in length, there is a stone of a chocolate 
color, with marks of light yellow on it, 27 inches in diameter 
and 18 inches thick, with a hole through the middle g inches 
in diameter. It is called Manka. People say the saint wore 
it round his neck, while some maintain it was his thumb ring. 
The tomb is asserted to be 1,300 years old. It is possible, 
says General Cunningham, that it may belong to the times of 
the early Mahomedan invasion under Mahomed Kasam, the 
Lieutenant of Al Hajjajin. 

The Musjid of Ali Mahomed Khan, a fine and superb build- 
ing, is situate in the midst of the city, in the Chouk Bazar, 
called also the Gudrt Bazar, fr»m the daily market being 
held there. It was built by Nawab Ali Mahomed Khan 
Khakwant, in 1171 A.H. (1757 A.D.)j, when viceroy of Mul- 
tan in the time of Alamgir II. The mosque is: provided with 
a reservoir for the ablutions of the faithful, baths, and a large 
hall for prayers. It is maintained as a place of worship 
fiom the income of the shops attached to it, which amounts to 
from Rs. 20 to 25a month. People say that, before the construc- 
tion of the Musjid, the river flowed at this spot in a rapid current, 
causing much damage to the people, ana that, when the river 
changed its course, it became a Je/a (or waste) wherein a ferocious 
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lion lived.* When the city was peopled, it became a place 
for the punishment of criminals, and, as the population 
increased, the court of the kutw4l was established here. 

Ali Mahomed Khan built on its site the present mosque. 
During the Sikh period, the gateway of the Musjid was 
used as the court-house of the MNazzm, while the great halls 
were utilized for keeping the Granth, or the holy book of 
the Sikhs. The Musjid was restored tc the Mahomedans 
by the British Government at the commencement of the 
British rule. Over the gateway of the Musjid the following 
Persian inscription appears :— 

Ba fasli ezado Nabi ukhtre zamdn, 
Ba yiimne heaszrate Jilane Ghouse hardo Jahan, 
Bajae shahnae bizdr behre hadme fisdd, 
Ke bid chahutrao dave jurm o sulm aydn, 
Bivde masjido hammamo cnaho house ajib, 
Bisakht barsare basdr nasime Milién, 
Bariée sdle bindyash ze gheb hatif gift. 
Namid Masjide’ Ali’ Ali Mahomed Khan. 
T) anslation : 
“ By the grace of God and Prophet, the last of the Prophets, 
And the favor of the Saint of Jilan esteemed in both worlds. 
On the site of the Chief Police Magistrate’s Court, and with the object 
of up-rooting wickedness, 
For the place was a manifest source of crime and cruelty, 
This Musjid, bath, well, and admirable cistern 
Were built on the street by the Governor of Multan. 
The invisible voice ordained for the year of its foundation ; 
The lofty Musjid has been built by Ali Mahomed Khan,” 1171 A.H. 

The numerical value of the last line (amid Masjide ‘Ali’ 
Ali Mahomed Khan), according to the Adad rule, is 1171, which 
vives the Hijra year of the foundation of the mosque. 

Musjid Phul Hattdn Wal.—This mosque is situated in the 
Choupar Bazar of the city. The building is ascribed to Furrokh 
Sere, Emperor of Hindustan (1713 to 1718 A.D.). It is said 
that the Emperor on his visit to Multan, being childless, asked 
a Fakir to pray on his behalf, that he might be blessed with 
maleissue. The Faszr prayed for him, and a son was born to the 
Empress. His Majesty, through the Governor of Multan, 
presented the Fak:r with an offering of Rs. 80,000, and with 
this money the liberal-minded man had this mosque built. 
[t is called Phul Hattan Wali from the shops attached to it 
being used by the flower sellers, called gu/farosh. 

The Idgih.—This magnificent and spacious mosque is situa- 
ted about a mile to the north of the fort. It was here that 
Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson retired for safety 





* A similar story is prevalent at Lahore with regard to the Kutwali, or the 
Police Court inthe city. Close to itis the celebrated mosque of Wazir 
Khan, the Physician Royal of the Emperor Shah Jahan. 
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during the siege of Multan, in 1848-49, were surrounded, and 
finally killed. The length of the mosque exceeds 250 feet, 
and the breadth is 50 feet. The walls, substantially built of 
brick and mortar, are thick. The building has seven cupolas, a 
larger one in the centre and three smaller ones on either side, 
In the western wall is inserted a tablet, on which is inscribed :— 
Within this dome, 
On 19th April 1848 A.D, 
Were cruelly murdered 
PATRICK VANS AGNEW, ESQUIRE, 
Bengal Civil Service, 
and 
LIEUT. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
First Bombay Fusiliers. 

The mosque was built in 1148 A.H. (1735 A.D.) by Naw4b 
Abdul Samad Khan, when viceroy of Multan, during the reign 
of Mahomed Shah. At the commencement of the British rule, 
Civil Courts were held here, but it was subsequently restored 
to the Mahomedans, on condition of their preserving the 
tablet above mentioned. 

The Musjid of Bakar Abid —This is situated within the 
boundary of the village Taraf Juma Khalsa, two miles east of 
Multan. It was built by Bakar Ali Khan, Nawab of Multan, 
in the time of the Moghals. During the viceroyalty of Diwan 
Sarwan Mal, oaths were administered to the litigants on the 
Koran in this mosque. 

The Am Khas.—Prince Morad Baksh, when viceroy of Multan, 
gave private audience to the grandees of State in the citadel, 
and public audience to the people and the officials of the Crown 
in this building, which, on that account, came to be called Am 
Khas. Diwan Sarwan Mal also held his court here, and added 
to ita Baradari, or a summer house, which exists to this day. The 
edifice stands in the midst of a beautiful garden, and the Diwan 
planted a number of Bohur and P:pul trees, which give shelter 
to the people. The building is now utilized as a Tehsil Court. 

The Shish Mahal, or the Palace of Mirrors, was construct- 
ed by Nawab Mozaffar Khan for his residence, 80 years ago, 
It is a superb edifice, though divested now of its mirrors, 
and is utilized as a public office. 

The Mausoleum of Shekh Mahomed Eiisuf.—This is situated 
in the city, close to the city walls, in the quarter known as the 
Gurdezi mofulla. Itis a quadrangular building, about thirty 
feet high, decorated with enamelled or glazed tiles. The ceil- 
ings are elaborately embellished with tracery in stucco, inlaid 
with small convex mirrors, There is a fine and chaste mosque 
to the south, and a building, called /mam Bara, constructed at a 
cost of 8,000 rupees. To the north isa small turret, in which 
is placed a stone with the impression of a foot on it, The 
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Mahomedans believe that this is the impression of the foot of 
Ali-ul-murtaza, the son-in-law of Mahomed. The saint, who lies 
buried here, was born at Gurdez, in 450 A.H. (1058 A. D.), and 
he moved to Multan in 481 A.H., or 1083 A.D. He obtained 
great reputation for sanctity and miracles. It is said that, once 
upon a time, while he was yet a boy, the Shekh was sitting in 
the presence of his grandfather, Abdullah (a great grandson of 
Syed Mahomed Ali), when aman came and asked the grand- 
father for prayers on behalf of his son, who was suffering from 
some dangerous disease, Abdullah refused to pray. The man’s 
son died, and people were taking his corpse to the grave-yard 
to bury, when Shekh Eusuf, hearing the lamentations and 
shrieks of the deceased’s parents, took compassion on him and 
prayed in his behalf. The dead’boy was restored to life, but the 
old man, the grandfather of the saint, was intensely vexed at the 
miracle shewn by Ejdsuf, and forthwith turned him out of his 
house. Edtsutf then took to travel, and at last came to India 
and settled in Multan in the time of Mastd II. He died in 
531 A.H. (1136 A.D.), and was buried at the spot where he 
used to perform his devotions. 

Numerous miracles are related of this saint ; but the follow- 
ing, having reference to the contents of the verses inscribed over 
the gateway of the mausoleum, deserves mention. It is said 
that, once upon atime, the jungle in the neighbourhood of 
Multan was infested with a ferocious lion, which caused great 
havoc among the people. The saint was asked to exercise his 
spiritual power in taming the animal, which had become a 
terror to the town and its neighbourhood. The saint proceeded 
to the jungle where the lion lurked, but the beast no sooner 
saw him than it went up to him quietly, and, like a tame cat, 
threw itself at his feet. The Shekh, mounted on the back of the 
lion, was returning to the city, when on the way a serpent 
appeared and paid him homage. The sage caught the serpent 
and used it as a_ whip for the animal on which he was riding. 
In this manner he returned to the city. 

He made numerous disciples during his residence in Multan. 
Among the Mahomedans, the ceremony of making a dis- 
ciple consists in the spiritual guide stretching out his hands 
to grasp those of the intending disciple, who holds out his 
towards the guide with due humility and respect. Some 
verses of the Kordz, or holy Arabic passages, are then read, and 
the ceremony ends with the recital of the FatzAa (or reading 
chapters of the Koran for the benefit of the souls of the dead). 
The ceremony is then completed. It is called “ Byat,” or disciple- 
making. It is related of the Saint Shekh Edsuf that a man, 
living in a remote country, having heard of his fame for piety and 
sanctity, came to Multan about the time of his death, to become 
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his disciple. On arrival there, he learnt, to his great regret and 
disappointment, that the object of his faith and reverence was 
no more. Thereupon he went to his tomb to pay his adora- 
tions; but, to his great joy, the hands of the Shekh came out 
of the grave, and the “ Byat” was made. A hole in the grave 
is pointed out by the faithful to this day, from which, it is 
said, the saint put forth his hands to make a proselyte. 
The following Persian couplets are inscribed over the gateway 

of the mausoleum :— | 

Dént sawédre sher ki dar dast mdr kard. 

Makhdim shah Exisufin jd kardr kardy— 

Agar gett sardsar bda gir ad, 
Cherdghe Mukbilin hargiz na mirada. 


Shahi Eusiuf tawalladash me dan, 
Shah t Gurdez ré wisdl bi khdwn. 


Translation: 
Are you aware of the lion rider who held a serpent in is hands, 
He was Makhdtim Shah Eviis&f, who lies here buried. 
Should a hurricane blow throughout the length and breadth of the world, 
The lamp of the saints cannot be extinguished. 


The date of his birth is obtained from the words “ Shah Etistif ” (462) : 

And the date of his death from the words * Shah Gurdez’’ (557).* 

But the saint most famous by far throughout the country water" 
ed by the Acesines (Chenab) and the Indus, is Bahawal Hak, the 
lofty and majestic dome of whose mausoleum is seen for 
miles around. He isa saint whose name is repeated for thie 
sake of benedictions by anawab in his palace, a ploughman 
in his field, and a boatman while navigating his boat in 
the midst of a swollen stream. The boatmen, as they ply 
their poles in the deep waters of the Chenab, or Attock, may 
be heard repeating, with a loud frantic voice, “ Dam Bahdwal 
Hak,’ and the phrase is fervently repeated until the boat, 
with its contents, is carried safely to the opposite bank of 
the river, when oblations of sweetmeats and corn are offered to 
the saint, the belief being that his departed soul has com- 
mand over the rivers, and alone has to do with the safe arrival 
of the -boat at its appointed place. A story is current to this 
day that, by a word, he raised a vessel which had foundered ; 
hence the boatmen of the Chenab and the Indus invoke his 
name as their Patron Saint. 

Shekh Baha-ud-din Zakaria (the Ornament of the Faith), 
better known by the name of Bahawal Hak, was born at Kot 
Karor, in Leia, Zilla Dera Ismail Khan, on the 28th Ramazan, 
566 A.H. (1170 A.D.).~ He was a lineal descendant of 





*Both the dates given in the couplets are wrong. ‘The correct dates 
have been recorded by us before. 

+ The date given in the /mferial Gazetteer 1149 A.D.is wrong. Compare 
Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, p. 490, with Manshi Hukm Chand’s Zawarikhé 
Millan, p. 73: 
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Asad, the son of Hasham, the grandfather of the Prophet, and 
the family is consequently called Kureshi, the tribe to which 
Mahomed belonged. His ancestor Sultén Husein, ninth in 
descent from Hasham, accompanied Mahomed of Guzni on 
that sovereign’s invasion of MHindfstan, and settled at 
Karor. According to other accounts, the first to leave 
Mecca was Kamial-ud-din, grandfather of Bahawal Hak, fifth 
in descent from Sultan Husein, who went first to Khora- 
san, then to Multan, and finally settled in Karor. He 
married his son Wajih-ud-din to the daughter of Moulana 
Hisam-udedin 7urmandi of Kot Karor, and the result of the 
union was Shekh Bah4-ud-din Zakaria, born on the morning of 
Friday, the 28th of Ramazan, 566 A.H. Bahd-ud-din was twelve 
years of age when his father Wajih-ud-din died. At an early 
age Baha-ud-din, leaving his home, went to Khorasan, and then 
travelled to Bokhara, where he prosecuted his studies and 
became a great scholar. For fifteen years he gave instruc- 
tion to the people, and his fame as a teacher and a saint 
spread far and wide. He next performed a holy pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and was for five years employed as an 
attendant at the Prophet’s shrine in Medina. He then visited 
the temple at Jerusalem, and, travelling over the greater part 
of Mahomedan Asia, including Syria, went to Baghdad, 
where he became a disciple of Shekh-ul-Shayukh Shahab- 
ud-din Seharwardi. The Shekh, after seventeen days, bes- 
towed on his disciple a dress of honor, in recognition of 
his great attainments, and this excited the envy of the other 
disciples who had been attendant on him for many years, and, 
notwithstanding all their devotions, had not reached that degree 
of proficiency which Zakaria had attained. On this, the 
learned Shekh, addressing his pupils, observed :— You are like 
the green branches of a tree, and Zakaria is like a dried 
branch which consumes quickly when brought in contact with 
a burning fire. It is not your fault, but the aptitude of Zakaria 
to catch the fire of the love of God.” The disciples were satisfied 
with this explanation, and murmured no more about the dis- 
tinction bestowed on the foreigner. 

After his wanderings, Baha-ud-din Zakaria settled in Multan 
in 1222 A.D. This was opposed at first, but acquiesced 
in subsequently, and the fame of Zakaria for sanctity, piety 
and learning spread throughout the country, and gained for him 
numerous disciples. He was visited by Kutb-ud-din Bakhtiar 
Kaki, the famous Saint of Delhi, in the time of WNasir- 
ud-din Kudbancha, the Turkish slave of Mahomed Ghori, 
who had conquered Multan and Scindh in A.D. 1217, 
but who was compelled to abandon the conquered country by 
the army sent against him by Shams-ud-din A/tamash, and 
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was drowned in the river while attempting to reach the lower 
country from the Fort of Bhakkar (1225 A.D... This saint lived 
to the age of a hundred years. When the time of his 
death approached, an old man with hoaty head and beard 
suddenly appeared, and, according to the “Chronicles” pre- 
served by the hereditary guardian of the shrine, delivered 
the sealed cover of a letter to his son Sadr-ud-din (alas Sadr 
Jamal), intimating that it was intended for his aged father. 
The son took the letter to the father in his closet, and, after 
delivering it, returned. Immediately the invisible voice came 
“ Dost ba Dost rasid,’ meaning, that “ friend had joined friend,” 
and the death of the saint was soon announced * His death 
occurred in 666 A.H., or 1267 A.D He was contemporary 
with Ghias-ud-din Ghori, and his age comprises the greater 
portion of the period during which the house of Ghor and the 
Slave Kings reigned in India. He was still alive at the acces- 
sion of Ghias-ud-din Balban, in 1266 A.D., and flourished when 
Mahomed, the learned son of Ghias-ud-din Balban, who met his 
death in a conflict with the Moghals, was viceroy of Multan. 
The mausoleum is a square of 51 feet g inches, measured 
internally. Above this is an octagon, about half the height of 
the square, which is surmounted by a hemispherical dome. The 
mausoleum was almost completely ruined during the siege of 
1848, but was soon afterwards restored by the Mahomedans. 
‘The portion to the east, however, still preserves the diaper 
decorations of enamelled or glazed tiles with which the whole 
building was originally covered. Sadr-ud-din, the son of Bahawal 
Hak, is also buried beneath this dome. He was married 
to Bibi Rasti. and the result of the union was Shekh 
Rukn-ud-din Abul Fath, commonly known by the title of Rukni 
Alam,—* Pillar of the world,’—born in 680 A.H. 11281 A.D ). 
The mausoleum of the saint last-named (Rukni Alam) is 
the glory of Multan. Like the tomb of his grandfather, it is 
in the fort close to the De gate on the left. This elegant build- 
ing is an octagon, 51 feet 9 inches in diameter, internally, with 
walls 41 feet 4 inches high and 13 feet 3 inches thick, supported 
at the angles by sloping towers. Over this is a smaller octagon : 
25 feet 8 inches, on the exterior side, and 26 feet 10 inches 
high, leaving a narrow passage all round the top of the lower 
storey for the MJoazzan, or public crier to prayers. The whole 
is surmounted by a hemispherical dome of 58 feet, external 
diameter. The total height of the building, including a plinth 
of 3 feet, is 100 feet 2 inches ; but it stands on high ground, 
and the total height above the country is 150 feet. This con- 
tributes materially to the majestic and colossal appearance 





* “Chronicles of the Family of Gurdez”’ in possession of the Sajjada 
Nishin of ‘thé Khangah of Bahdwal Hak of Multan, 
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of the tomb, making it the most prominent object of view to 
the traveller for a distance of fifteen miles all round. 

The structure is entirely of red brick, the whole exterior 
being elaborately decorated with glazed tile patterns and 
string courses and battlements. The colours used are dark blue, 
azure and white, which, contrasted with the deep red of the 
finely polished bricks, give it a most agreeable effect. ‘“ These 
mosaics,” observes General Cunaingham, “are not, like those 
of later days, mere plain surfaces, but the patterns are raised 
from half-an-inch to two inches above the back ground. This 
mode of construction must have been very troublesome, but 
its increased effect is undeniable, as it unites all the beauty of 
variety of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern.” 

It is said that the tomb was built by the Emperor Ghias- 
ud-din Toghlak for himself, but, the Emperor having met with 
his fatal accident at Delhi, his son Mahomed Toghlak made it 
over to Rukn-ud-din as his last resting-place. A most import- 
ant clue to a rather mysterious fact recorded in the History of 
India is here obtained. Ghias-ud-din Toghlak (originally the son 
of a Turki slave of Ghias-ud-din Balban) was returning to the 
capital, after the conquest of Telingana and the capture of 
Warangal, when he was met near the city by his eldest son 
Juna Khan (afterwards Sultan Mahomed Toghlak). The 
prince gave his father a most cordial reception, and the aged 
king was sumptuously entertained in a wooden pavilion erect- 
ed for the occasion on the plain beyond Delhi. On the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies, the prince and the nobles having 
preceded the king, His Majesty was following them with five 
of his omerahs, when the roof gave way, and the king, with 
his inimediate attendants, was crushed to death under its ruins. 
It is quite possible that the misfortune may have been purely ac- 
cidental, but the unusualness of erecting sach a structure at all 
at a distance from the city, the opportune withdrawal of 
the heir-apparent and his associates at the moment, and the 
fact that Mahm4ad, the second son of the Emperor, who enjoyed 
the confidence of the old sovereign, was involved in the calamity, 
fixed strong suspicions upon Mahomed, for whom everything 
turned to so much advantage. Ferishta, usually an acute ob- 
server, after reviewing contemporary historians, acquits the prince 
of the charge of designing the catastrope, but if so high an 
authority as the saint of Multan referred to by Ibni Batuta, 
a foreign writer, is to be believed, the conclusion is unavoid- 
able, that the prince had designed the murder of his own father, 
and that what happened was the result of a deep plot laid 
by him against the king’s life, in conjunction with Malik 
Ziada, Superintendent of Public Buildings, who was afterwards 
raised to the diguity of Wazir, with the title of Khwajah 
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Jahan, in recognition, apparently, of this great service to 
the prince. The Saint Rukni Alam was an eye-witness to 
this catastrophe, and the accounts given by Ibni Batuta 
were obtained direct from him. The traveller writes: “Shekh 
Rukn-ud-din (Rukni Alam) told me that he was then near the 
Sultan, and that the Sultan’s favourite son, Mahmdd, was with 
them, Thereupon, Mahomed came, and said to the Shekh— 
‘Master, it is now time for afternoon prayers, go down and 
pray.’ ‘I went down,’ said the Shekh, ‘and they brought the 
elephants upon one side, as the prince and his confidant had 
arranged ; when the animals passed along that side, the build- 
ing fell down upon the Sultan and his son Mahmfd, I heard 
the noise, and I returned without having said my prayers. 
I saw that the building had fallen. The Sultan’s son Ma- 
homed ordered pick-axes and shovels to be brought to dig 
and seek for his father, dut he made signs for them not to 
hurry, and the tools were not brought till after sunset. Then 
they began to dig, and they found the Sultan who had bent 
over his son to save him from death,’ ”* 

We are further told by Ibni Batuta that Mahomed had built 
this pavilion on the bank of the river in the course of three 
days, “making it chiefly of wood.” It was raised from the 
the ground and rested on pillars of wood. Malik Ziadu, 
whose real name was Ahmad (son of Ayas), who had been 
charged with the execution of the work, had _ planned it 
scientifically. ‘“ The object which these two persons kept in 
view in “building the Auskk was this,—that it should fall down 
with a crash when the elephants touched it in a certain part.” 

“The Sultan,” continues the author, “stopped at this 
building and feasted the people, who afterwards dispersed. 
His son asked permission to parade the elephants before him, 
fully accoutred. The Sultan consented.”+ 

We see here how anxious Prince Mahomed was to save the 
Multan Saint to whom he afterwards gave the picteresque edifice 
to enshrine his holy remains after death, the object being to pur- 
chase his silence regarding the plot against the life of his father.t 





* Ibni Batuta, p. 130. Elliott, III, 610-11. 

7 Ibni Batuta. ‘ 

~ Such plots are not unknown to Oriental tricks. In 1840 Prince 
Nou Neh&l Singh, son of Maharaja Kharak Singh of the Panjab, was, on 
the very day of his intended coronation, crushed to death by the fall of the 
battlements of an archway, as he was passing beneath it, after performing 
the funeral ceremonies of his father on 5th November. The suspicion was 
never removed that the catastrophe had been designed by the Jammt 
Rajas, who even did not hesitate to allow the sacrifice of one of their 
own sons (Mian Udham Singh) in the prosecution of their plan, the Midn 
who was walking close to the prince at the time being also killed on the 
spot by the accident, 
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Rukni Alam, though somewhat inferior in piety and sanc- 
tity to his illustrious grandfather Bahdwal Hak, was one of 
the most accomplished men of his age. He taught his dis- 
ciples a modified form of metempsychosis, and he discoursed 
with the people on metaphysical subjects. He maintained 
that, on the Day of Judgment, the wicked would rise in the 
form of beasts, according to the nature of the sins they had 
committed on earth. Thus cruel men would rise as leopards ; 
licentious men as goats; the gluttons as pigs, and so on, with 
reference to the characters they had borne in their state of 
existence in the world. 

He was on terms of great friendship with the Saint Nizam- 
ud-din of Delhi, and was visited by the Emperors of Delhi 
more than once. He died on 16th of Rajab, 735 A.H. 
(1334 A.D.), at the age of 88. The hereditary guardians of 
the shrines of Bahawal Hak and Rukni Alam are called the 
Makhdiams of Multan, and they have thousands of disciples 
in the south of the Panjab and in Sindh. 

The Mausoleum of Shamsi Zadrez stands about a quarter 
of a mile to the east of the fort, on the high bank of the old 
bed of the river Ravi. The tomb is a square, 30 feet in height, 
surmounted by a hemispherical dome, ornamented with glazed 
sky-blue tiles. The name of the saint is Shams-ud-din, son of 
Shah Salah. son of Shah Momin, a descendant of Syed 
Ismail, the son of Jan Jaffar. He was born on 17th Rajab, 
560 A.H. (1166 A.D.), and died on 2Ist Ramzan, 675 A.H. 
(1276 A.D.). The original tomb was built by his grandson 
Sadr-ud-din in 730 A.H. (1329 A.D.), but in the time of 
Makhduim Safdar Ali (e/zas Makhdum Jiwan Shah), a disciple, 
by name Syad Mehir Ali, rebuilt it in 1194 A.H. (1779 A.D.) 
at an expense of 75,000 rupees.* 

It is related that while Baha-ud-din Zakaria was in the zenith 
of his fame and power, the Saint Shamsi Tabrez, accompanied 
by a disciple, arrived at Multan from his home in Persia, having 
miraculously crossed the Indus on his mosalla, or a small 
praying carpet. Baha-ud-din, having heard of his arrival, sent 
for him a cup filled to the brim with milk, implying thereby 
that Multan was already full of saints, and that there was no 
room for a new comer. Shams-ud-din returned the milk to the 
Multan Saint, after placing a flower on its surface, meaning 
that, while the others were like milk, he was himself more dis- 
tinguished, and possessed the quality of a flower, which 
imparted fragrant flavour and smell. Baha-ud-din was very 
much annoyed at the slight shown to him by Shams, whom he 
regarded as an intruder, and he had it proclaimed in the city that 





° Tawarikh Zillah Milton, p. 85. 
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nobody was to assist Shams, in any way, and that he should 
not even be supplied with food. The unwelcome comer was 
himself quite independent of food, but his disciple, a boy of 
thirteen years of age, on becoming hungry, cried for food. 
Doves from the wilderness came at the call of the saint, who 
killed one of these after the orthodox fashion of the 
Mahomedans. He then sent the boy to the city to get 
fire with which to cook it. But Baha-ud-din’s orders were 
meant to be implicitly obeyed. Nobody would supply the 
hungry young man with fire. Indeed, one confectioner, to 
whom the boy had gone to ask for fire, had the insolence to 
dash a vessel of milk against his face. The boy returned to 
his master, with tears in his eyes. The saint’s anger was roused, 
and he called out loudly to the sun—“*O Sun! your name is 
Shams (Shams in Arabic meaning Sun) and my name is Shams, 
come near and furnish me with heat to cook my food, which 
these wicked people deny me?” The sun at once drew nearer 
and the food was cooked; but it did not return, and it is 
asserted that to this day it is one spears length nearer 
Multan than to any other part of the globe. 

Such is the legend about Shamsi Tabrez and the intense 
heat of Multan. It is related in various ways ; but all accounts 
agree in attributing the great heat of Multan to the miracle. 
of the saint who caused the luminary to descend nearer 
to the place, to cook the venison. Burnes heard one of these 
stories, which he relates thus :— 

“Shamsi Tabrez was a saint from Bagdad who is believed 
to have performed many miracles and even raised the dead. 
This worthy, as the—story- is. told, was flayed alive for his 
pretensions. He had long begged his bread in the city, and 
in his hunger caught a fish, which he held to the sun and 
brought that luminary near enough to roast it. 

This established his memory and equivocal fame on a firmer 
basis. The natives to this day attribute the heat of Multan, 
which is proverbial, to this incident.’* 

There are two inscriptions on the door of the tomb of Shamsi 
Tabrez, in the Persian characters, of twelve and fourteen lines 
respectively, in praise of the miraculous powers of the saint. 
One of the alcoves in the corridor has decorations in enamelled 
blue tiles, with the words, “ O God,” in the centre; near 
it is the impression of a hand spread out, called “ Panja.” 

Close to the mausoleum of Bahawal Hak is the tomb of 
Nawab Mozaffar Khan, who fell fighting nobly against the 
Sikhs in 1818, when Misser Diwan Chand, the General of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, having invested and captured the city, 





* Travels into Bokhara, &c., Vol. III, p. 116. 
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subjected the fort to a bombardment, which continued from 
early in February till the 2nd of June, when two large breaches 
had been effected in the wall by the famous Zamszama gun of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, which had been brought from Lahore for 
the purpose. The noble spirit and the heroic bravery dis- 
played by the old Nawab and a handful of his faithful followers 
in this memorable war are matters belonging to comparatively 
modern times, the history of which will not be attempted 
in this paper ; yet the following passage, describing the circum- 
stances of his death, may not be out of place here :—“ The 
defenders of the fort,” says Sir Lepel Griffin in his ‘ Panjab 
Chiefs,’ “ were at length reduced to two or three hundred 
fighting men, most of them of the family or tribe of Mozaffar 
Khan. The rest had either been killed, or had gone over to 
the enemy, for they had been heavily bribed to desert their 
master, and many of them were unable to resist the temptation. 
At length, on the 2nd June, an Akali, by name Sadhu Singh, 
determined to surpass what Phula Singh had done in 1816, 
rushed, with a few desperate followers into an outwork of the 
. fort, and, taking the Afghans by surprise, captured it. The 
: Sikh forces, seeing their success, advanced to the assault, and 
mounted the breach at the Khizri gate. Here the old Nawab, 
with his cight sons, and all that remained of the garrison, 
stood sword in hand resolved to fight to the death. So many 
. fell beneath the keen Afghan sword, that the Sikhs drew back 
and opened fire on the little party with their match-locks. 
‘Come on like men!’ shouted the Afghans, ‘ and let us fall 
in fair fight ?’ but this was an invitation the Sikhs did not care 
to accept. There died the white-bearded Mozaffar Khan, scorn- 
ing to accept quarter, and there died his five sons, Shahnawaz 
: Khan, Mumtaz Khan, Azaz Khan, Hak Nawaz Khan, Shah Baz 
Khan” * Thus fell Nawab Mozaffar Khan, the last Mahomedan 
: ruler of Multan, doing his duty to his countrymen to the last. 
His memory is esteemed to this day, as the last of the Saddozie 
: tribe of the Afghans who ruled over the southern Panjab. 
The tomb of Nawab Mozaffar Khan is adorned with bright 
green tiles. Over the top of the entrance is inscribed the 
Mahomedan confession of faith, and an inscription in the 


Persian character of which the following is the translation :-— 
The brave son of the brave 
HAJit AKBAR ZIE MOZAFFAR, 
In the day of battle 
He made an onset with his sword 
In the game of victory. 
When he ceased to hear, he exclaimed— 
Know that this is the day of triumph: 

1233 A.H, 1818 A.D. 


* Panjab Chiefs, p. 486. 
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On the eastern wall is the inscription :— 
The dome of this garden 
Is meditated on by the world, 
The world by this dome was made fortunate. 
The world of imagination 
Was purified by this garden, 
And its garden became like the flower 
Of the planet Saturn. 
When I asked reason for the date, it said— 
Like its rose he was fortunate. 
By the labour of Pir Mahomed. * 

To the right of the shrine of Bahéwal Hak, and beyond 
the well dug by General Cunningham, to examine the strata 
in the inner court, is an obelisk about 50 feet high, with five 
tall steps, to a pedestal 5 feet high. The following inscription 
appears on a white tablet on the west face of the pedestal :— 

Beneath this Monument 
Lie the remains 
of 
PATRICK ALEXANDER VANS AGNEW, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
Lieutenant, Ist Bombay Fusilier Regiment, 
Assistants to the Resident at Lahore, 
Who being deputed by the Government to 
Relieve, at his own request, 

: Diwan Mul Raj, Viceroy of MGltan, 
Of the fortress and the authority which 
he held, 

Were attacked and wounded by the Garrison 
On the roth April 1848, 
And, being treacherously deserted by the 
Sikh escort, 
Were, on the following day, 
In flagrant breach 
Of national faith and hospitality, 
Barbarously murdered 
In the Idgah under the walls of Mdltan, 
_ Thus fell 
These two young public servants 
At the ages of 25 and 28 years, 

Full of high hopes, rare talents, and promise of 
Future usefulness. Even in their death 
Doing their country honor, 
Wounded and forsaken, they could 
Oppose no resistance, 





* Eastwick’s Hand-book of the Panjab, p. 222. 
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But, hand in hand, calmly awaited the 
Onset of their assailants ; 
Nobly they refused to yield, 
Foretelling the day 
When thousands of Englishmen should come 
To avenge their death 
And destroy Mul Raj, his army and fortress. 
History records 
How their prediction was fulfilled. 
Borne to the grave 
By their victorious brother soldiers and 
Countrymen, they were 
Buried with Military honors 
Here, 
On the summit of the captured citadel, 
On 25th January 1849. 
The annexation of the Panjab to the Empire, 
Was the result of the war, 
Of which their assassination 
Was the commencement. * 

The ancient commerce of Multan, consisting chiefly of silk , 
piece-goods, cotton, indigo and the manufactures of the country 
was carried on from Sindh, to the ports of Arabia in the Red 
Sea, or up the Persian Gulf tothe Euphrates, and thence into 
Phoenicia by the Syrian desert, and finally to Europe. The 
Arabs monopolised this commerce for many centuries, and 
they brought from Ceylon, the Indian Archipelago and the 
coasts of India, perfumes, spices, cassia and cinnamon. Multan 
is, to this day,a great centre of the Panjab trade by means 
of railways and water communication. 

Multan is also celebrated for its silks and fine cotton fab- 
rics of peculiar quality. Very fine #heses and lungs, with 
sold borders, are made here, and are considered of great rich- 
ness and beauty. Some very elegant shuja khani silks are 
produced at Multan. 

Beautiful glazed pottery work, in blue and white patterns 
and in plain colours, has been made at Multan from the time of 
the early Mahomedan conquest. The art is known under the 
name of ansi or chinz, and, according to local tradition, was 
introduced from China, through Persia, by the Moghals, through 
the influence of Tamerlane’s Chinese wife. The practice of 
decorating walls of mosques with coloured porcelain seems to 
have been introduced simultaneously with the conquest of 
Persia by the Moghals. On the other hand, it is admitted that 








° A graphic account of the cruel murder of these officers is given 
by Sir Herbert B. Edwardes in his interesting work “A Year on the Panjab 
Frontier in 1848-49," Vol. LI. 
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the art of glazing bricks, &c., was known to the ancient Semitic 
races, namely, the Chaldeans and the Arabians, and was intro- 
duced by the latter into European countries. Multan has always 
been famous for the elegance of design and superiority of finish of 
its glazed ornamental pottery ; and very fine glazed garden vases, 
dishes, cups and other forms of pottery are made here. 

The passion for conquest and self-aggrandizement, aroused by 
the preachings of Mahomed and his zealous followers, led to the 
conquest of Scindh by the Arabs, who, within a short period of 
their early conquests in that country, penetrated as far as the 
valley of the Indus. The early Mahomedan rulers proved for the 
most part intolerant, and they persecuted their: Hindu subjects, 
who showed a tendency to resent such treatment on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity. The resentment was each time severe and 
attended with much bloodshed. The Musalmans, in their turn, 
were equally severe in punishing the Hindu resentment and in re- 
pressing their spirit of rebellion. This fanatical hostility of 
the two races towards each other resulted in great massacres 
and serious damage. We have observed before how the shrine 
of Prahladpuri was repeatedly destroyed by the Mahomedans, 
who built mosques in its streets, and how the image was again 
set up by the Hindus with as much pomp and zeal as ever. 


Ibni Batuta has preserved a record of an Arabic inscription of - 


Ghias-ud-din Toghlak Shah on the Jamz Masjid, or the cathedral 
mosque of Multan, that had been built close to the ancient W/an- 
dir of Prahladpuri. This inscription, the eminent traveller 
and historian says, he had himself seen ; and it is to the following 
effect :—— 
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Meaning :— 
“ IT have waged war on the Tartars on twenty-nine occasions and 


put them to flight; hence I am known by the name of 
Malik-ul Ghazi, or the hero who fights against the Infidels,”* 


The passage is repeated by Zia Barni.t 

A sketch of the history of the different Mahomedan sove-. 
reignties of Multan, from the early Arab conquests in Sindh 
to the collapse of the Mahomedan power in the Southern Panjab 
has already been given. It may now be interesting to describe 
briefly the history of the Provincial Governors who played an 
important part in the politics of this country, during the more 
eventful period of the Moghals and the Saddozies. 

When Babar conquered the country, he gave the government 





* Ibni Batuta, p. 202. 
t Zia Barnf, p. 416. 
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of Multan to his son Mirza Askeri, brother of Haéméayun. 
Askeri, having been recalled to the Imperial Court, was succeed- 
ed by Sef-ud-din Khan Popal Zie. 

Humayun, as already noted, gave the Panjab to his brother 
Kamran Mirza, on ascending the throne. The latter sent his 
Amir to govern the Suba of Multan. 

In the time of Akbar, the government of Multan was held 
by Moin-ud-din Khan, and during the reign of his successor, 
Jahangir, by Fatteh Khan. 

Shah Jahan, on ascending the throne, put his youngest son, 
Murad Baksh, in charge of the government, but, having sub- 
sequently deputed the prince tothe Deccan, made over the gov- 
ernment to Nijabat Khan. Multan was also given, as jagir, 
to Aurangzeb and Dara Shekoh successively. 

During the time of Aurangzeb, Lashkar Khan, Subedar of 
Kashmir, was appointed viceroy of Multan. It was then 
given as jagir to prince Mahomed Moazzam, and again to 
Prince Mahomed Akbar. After various changes of go- 
vernors that ever suspicious munarch gave it as jagir to 
Prince Moz-ud-din, and subsequently appointed Hayat Khan 
as Governor. Hayat Khan having died in 1141 A.H, (1728 
A.D.), Mahomed Shah, the then reigning Emperor, put Abdul 
Samad Khan Durrani at the head of government. Abdul Samad 
Khan dying in 1150 A.H. (1737 A.D.), Zahid Khan, the ancestor 
of Nawab Mozaffar Khan, who had held Rangpur on the right 
bank of the Chenab as jagir,and who was sixth -in descent 
from Saddo Khan, the common ancestor,* was acknowledged 
by the Delhi Emperor as the first Naw&b of Multan. He 
was a man of considerable learning and ability, and he ob- 
tained the acknowledgment through the interest of his friend 
Kamr-ud-din Khan, Minister at the Court of Delhi, when the 
Empire was already on the wane and the country had been 
invaded by the adventurous Nadir Shah. This was in 1738. 
Ishak Khan, the governor, on behalf of the Emperor, would 
not submit to the authority of the newly-created Nawab, but 
he was defeated in a severe action that took place between 
his troops and those of Zahid Khan, and was finally ousted. 

When the Durrani Ahmad Shah invaded India, in 1747, he 
confirmed Zahid Khan in his government of Multan. This 
led the Delhi Court to suspect the fidelity of Zahid Khan, 
and Shah Nawaz Khan was sent to supersede him as 
Governor. Zahid Khan yielded at first, but, subsequently 
collecting his Afghans, gave Shah Nawaz Khan battle. The 
latter was defeated and put to flight. Shah Nawaz Khan, on 
his discomfiture, asked the assistance of Mir Moinulmulk, 





Saddozie Nawabs of Multan, while from another branch, that of Khizr 
Khan, descended Ahmed Shah Durrani and the Khizr Khyles. 
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commonly known by his title of Mir Mann4, the governor of 
Lahore, but the latter, who always hated Shah Nawaz as his 
rival, instead of rendering him any help, sent a force against 
him under his Diwan, Koura Mal, whom he appointed his deputy 
at Multan. A fight took plaee between the troops of Koura 
Mal and Shah Nawaz Khan, at a place about 40 miles from 
Multan, in which the latter was defeated and slain. 

On the approach of Koura Mal, who had been created 
‘\Aj4 by the viceroy of Lahore in recognition of his services, 
Zahid Khan retired to Sitapur, and the Raja assumed the go- 
vernorship of Multan. 

Koura Mal was slain in a war with Ahmad Shah Abdali in 
1752, and Mir Mann4, having made peace with that sovereign, 
appointed Ali Mahomed Khan,* an Afghan officer, governor 
of Multan. 

The Mahrattas overran the Panjab in 1757, and sent Saleh 
Beg and Sanjli Beg to capture Multan. Ali Mahomed Khan 
fled on their approach, and Multan was occupied by the Mahrat- 
tas. These mercenaries did not, however, remain long in the 
Panjab, and Ahmed Shah, being again on the scene, appoint- 
ed Khwaja Yakut to the government of Multan. The Khwa- 
ja proved a feeble governor, and was, on the departure of 
Ahmad Shah from the country, expelled by Ali Mahomed Khan, - 
who again resumed the Nawabship. 

Zahid Khan died in 1749. Ahmad Shah Durrani, on 
hearing of the change of governorship in Multan, wrote to 
Shuja Khan, son of Zahid Khan, to assume the Nawabship. 

Shuja Khan, collecting his Afghans, expelled Ali Mahomed 
Khan, who submitted,and Shuja Khan became the Nawab. 
In 1817 Samvat he built the beautiful city of Shuja Abad 
and its fortress, twenty-three miles south of Multan. This 
city he surrounded with a wall, which was made pucca in af- 
ter-times by Diwan Sarwan Mal. The restless Ali Mahomed 
Khan appeared in arms against Shuja Khan, who was defeated . 
and thrown into prison, and Ali Mahomed Khan once more be- 

came Nawab. Incensed at these proceedings, the Durrani mon- 
arch reached Multan in 1767, and the turbulent Ali Mahomed 
Khan and his sons were both ripped up. Their .bodies were 
thrown across the back of camels and paraded through the 
streets of Multan, and it was promulgated by beat of drum that 
such would be the fate of any one who should dare to show- 
opposition to a Saddozie ruler. Shuja Khan again resumed the 
government, and Ahmed Shah retraced his steps to Kabul. 
Shuja Khan was the father of Mozaffar Khan, the last Maho- 
medan ruler of Multan. 
M. L. 





* He was the founder of the Jami Masjid in the Chouk of Multan. 
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ART, IIL—CHARLES MARVIN AND CENTRAL ASIA, 


HE name of Charles Marvin must continue, during the 
present generation, to be as closely allied with Central 

Asia in the mind of the average Englishman, as is that of 
Stanley with Central Africa. It is true that Marvin can claim 
only to have familiarised his contemporaries with the wild 
tracts lying to the north of Afghanistan and India, whilst 
Stanley, before writing of the forests and the great lakes of 
Central Africa, first discovered them. But the general public 
do not make fine distinctions. Let the claims of Professor 
Vambery, Prince Krapotkine, Madame de Novikoff, Mr. E. B. 
Lanin, or the host of other writers who have delivered their souls 
upon the apparently inexhaustible topic of the Russian advance 
in Central Asia, be what they may, Charles Marvin has, in recent 
years, been recognised on all hands as the first authority on 
that and kindred subjects. The popular judgment was not, 
in my Opinion, mistaken. In addition to a thorough knowledge 
of the Russian language and an intimate acquaintance with the 
conditions of life obtaining in the more remote districts owning 
Russian sway, he possessed a fine discrimination of charac- 
ter, a power of logical deduction from certain ascertained facts, 
and a keen appreciation of the results likely to arise from each 
fresh political complication, which are not often found con- 
centrated in the same individuality. Marvin was, above all, a 
veritable Barnum, or Augustus Harris, in literature. He knew 
how to dress his communications so as to make them palatable : 
the mse en scene of his work betrayed the spirit of the stage 
manager, His books were timely and attractive, their titles 
well chosen, and their style couched in a vigorous English, well 
calculated to draw a wide audience, It cannot be denied that 
he at times twanged the long-bow of the political alarmist. But 
he only exaggerated; the severest critics could never accuse 
him of wilful misrepresentation. It must be remembered that 
he wrote for a living, and when Russia and Afghanistan, 
General Ignatieff and Colonel Alikhanoff, had temporarily sub- 
sided into the mists of the deserts, whilst dynamite outrages 
and Whitechapel murders for the moment held the field, he 
could hardly be blamed for re-awakening the vigilance of 
Englishmen, by telling them that Russia was at the gates of 
Herat, or that India was in danger. Apart from this tendency 
to paint in bold colours, Marvin was undoubtedly the greatest 
authority of his age and generation on the many and intricate 
questions connected with the opening-up by Russia of the 
vague territory described indefinitely as Central Asia, In these 
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matters it is well to ask how others see us. When, therefore, we 
find the best of Continental and Trans-Atlantic opinion confirm- 
ing this view of Marvin’s position as a writer, we may rest assured 
that there is some substantial ground for the claim. The 
Vienna Freze Presse and the Berlin Zetung gave him this 
pre-eminence; the New York TZrzbune took a similar view ; 
whilst La France Militaire wrote :— L’occupation recente de 
Merv par les Russes a provoqué en Angleterre, dans les journaux 
publiques et dans les Chambres, une agitation trés marquée, 
dont l’expression la mieux définie se traduit, & notre avis, par 
les écrits de M. Charles Marvin, le voyageur et l’écrivain, en ces 
questions, dela plus undéniable competence.” The Russian 
press, in the face of the censor, have, as a rule, been discreetly 
silent on the merits of English criticism of Russian affairs, 
but most of Marvin’s writings were very widely copied through- 
out the Czar’s realms whenever their nature permitted it. 
Charles Marvin’s early training peculiarly fitted him for the 
important imperial, though non-official, réle, which he was 
afterwards destined to fill in connection with the delicate 
relations between England and Russia on the Afghan frontier. 
At the age of sixteen he accompanied his father, when the 
latter was appointed to a position in Baird’s great engineering 
works on the Neva. Here were constructed the engines of the 
famous but useless Pofoffkas and the ironclad Peter the Great, 
a number of torpedo boats and river steamers, gun-carriages 
for the army and navy, cartridges, and the thousand-and-one 
munitions of war turned out from such establishments. Mr. 
Marvin, pere, came into contact at one time or another, with most 
of the leading men of Russia;.and naturally his observant and 
quick-witted son was not slow to improve upon the official 
acquaintanceship thus formed. Another incident, valuable to 
his future career, was the close relation which existed between 
him and the family of Colonel Volykoff, of the Imperial 
Cuirassiers of the Guard, who also had the honour to command 
the IEmpress’s Body-guard. Colonel Volykoff’s son and young 
Marvin were, @ la mode Russe, educated together, and spent 
several years as student companions, either living in St. 
Petersburg, or on the family estates at Tamboff, or travelling 
about the country. Im 1875, when 21 years of age, Marvin 
came to London to earn a living in literature, and, of course, 
failed. So he took to copying for Government, and _ this 
haphazard choice of a means of livelihood determined the 
bent of his after life. It was whilst employed in the Treaty 
Department of the Foreign Office in May 1878, that he came 
into possession of the famous Secret Treaty between Russia 
and England, the publication of which led to such an out- 
break of indignation in England and caused exciting scenes 
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in the Houses of Parliament. Marvin was not, I believe, 
cuilty of an absolute breach of faith in giving the information 
to the Globe, but it was certainly an indiscretion, and he 
further erred in his unsparing denunciation of Lord Salisbury, 
when the latter persisted in his denial of the accuracy of the 
summary published by the newspaper. The affair reflected 
credit upon neither Lord Salisbury nor Marvin, but it certainly 
gave the latter a decided impulse in the direction of writing 
upon Russia and the Russians. An ill-advised Government 
rosecution, which failed, caused Marvin to indulge in an 
equally ill-advised book, “Our Public Offices,” which also 
failed. Having thus had the rough corners rubbed off by the 
angles of adversity, Marvin then really entered the literary 
arena, and volume succeeded volume, alternating with the 
well-known yellow pamphlets and letters to the newspapers, 
until he had advanced himself to the front rank of his profes- 
sion. But my present purpose is not to write his biography. 
I have only given this brief sketch of his career to demon- 
strate his fitness for arriving at sound decisions upon matters 
of vital interest to Englishmen, and especially to Englishmen 
in India. 

In 1880 I met Marvin at one of the well-known five o’clock 
teas given by Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., in the office of. the 
Newcastle Chronicle. At these light but classic repasts every one 
in the North of England connected with literature or the 
press put in an appearance when in Newcastle; and, at that 
time, Marvin had just completed a series of most interesting 
and remarkable “ interviews ” with Russian political celebrities, 
to obtain which Mr. Cowen had specially commissioned him to 
go to Russia. The general conversation turned upon a remark 
made by General Annenkoff to the effect that the Afghan 
frontier dispute would never be properly settled until Russia 
and England had jointly constructed a good railway through 
Afghanistan. Lord Hartington, in a _ recent speech, had 
laughed at the project, and declared the Russian Military 
Engineer to be “a foolish fellow.” “It is not,” said Marvin, 
“General Annenkoff who is foolish, but the British public, 
in its childish treatment of Russia. What do Englishmen 
expect Russians to do? The necessities of the case compel 
them to constantly attack and bring into subjection the nomad 
tribes on their southern and south-eastern borders. We might 
as well expect England to leave the Punjab alone as 
imagine that Russia can resist advancing along the Caucasus, 
or into the lands of the Tekke Turkomans. Englishmen 
cannot, or will not, understand this primary factor in Central 
Asian  aftairs. Russia is the only power there enthroned, 
and all the little places round about fly to her like needles 
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to a magnet. Whether they like it or not, they go, Look 
here ”-—he went on, addressing those who were in his immediate 
circle, and placing his finger on a map of Asiatic Russia and the 
adjoining countries, which was affixed to the wall—‘“ In a very 
few years there will be a line of railway across the desert from 
the Caspian to Merv, and then stretching upwards by Samar- 
khand and Bokhara to a junction with the Siberian Railway, 
which will follow the general direction of the Great Military 
Road through Tomsk to Vladivostock. It simply remains to 
be seen how long the stupidity of Englishmen will prevent the 
formation of a branch line from Merv to the south, to join 
the Anglo-Indian line to Herat.” 

Now, at that time, I regret to say, I regarded Mr. Marvin as 
a visionary enthusiast, and this view was shared by many who 
heard him. But there was something so earnest in his manner, 
not usually so demonstrative as on this occasion, and there was 
such confidence in his tone, that the words were at once deeply 
impressed on my memory, and although I have no written 
notes of the conversation, the sentences I have quoted are 
practically verbatim et literatim, even to the exactitude of the 
slight verbal mistake which placed Samarkhand before Bokhara. 
He gave it then as his opinion that the railway he spoke of, 
and which was actually, at that moment, under consideration 
in St. Petersburg, would start on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian at Krasnovodsk, and, turning south by the Naptha 
Hills, proceed vid Chat, on the Atrek River, behind the 
Kopet- Dag Mountains, to Shirvan and Chebishti, thence 
travelling east to Dooshak and Merv. By this route he deemed 
it possible to-avoid—most--of-the fearful desert traversed sub- 
sequently by General Annenkoff’s railway battalions, The 
events of the next few months gave the first signs of fulfilment 
to this remarkable prophecy. The final Akhal Tekke expedi- 
tion was undertaken by Skobeleff in the latter part of 1880, 
and, in January 1881, Geok Tepe was carried by storm. To 
further the progress of stores and military equipment for the 
army, General Annenkoff constructed the first 146 miles of 
the line now known as the Transcaspian Railway, though, as 
a matter of fact, the rails were of little use for the actual 
purposes of the expedition, the first section to Kizil Arvat 
not being completed until December in the latter year, Marvin 
was proved to be right so far. It is true that the terminus 
of the line was fixed at Oozoon Ada, in place of Krasnovodsk, 
and the direct route across the desert was taken, thus bringing 
the alignment further north than he expected; but the object 
was the same, namely, the nearest possible point to India. A 
curious verification of his belief in Krasnovodsk being the 
most-suitable starting-point on the Caspian for the line, came 
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to hand only a few months ago in the shape of Mr. George 
Dobson’s book, “ Russia’s Railway Advance into Central 
Asia.” Herein that undoubted authority on Russian affairs— 
he has been for many years the Zzmes’ correspondent in St. 
Petersburg—says, after discussing the somewhat gigantic 
project of diverting the waters of the Amu Darya to the 
Caspian :—“ A far more pressing question, about which there 
has been a good deal of discussion, is the advisability of 
transferring the starting-point of the Transcaspian Railway 
from Oozoon Ada to Krasnovodsk, on account of the deeper 
water and better accommodation for steamers at the latter 
place.” This proposal has now been indefinitely shelved, 
owing to the great expense necessarily attendant upon such 
a change, but the fact that, after a lapse of nearly a decade, 
it is still thought worthy of debate, demonstrates Mr, Marvin’s 
foresight in naming Krasnovodsk as the most suitable locality, 
long before the Russian punitive force had been formed to 
penetrate the Merv oasis. How far, in other respects, has 
his scheme remained unfulfilled? There is not a great deal 
wanting. The Transcaspian line is now 900 miles long and 
has reached Samarkhand ; the latest telegraphic news from 
Russia shows that the next budget will contain provision for a 
Siberian railway, and other lines, which I will mention later on, 
and even the Government of India has advanced to Chaman, 
which is not so very far from Kandahar. 

The development of railways in Central Asia—Russia to 
the east and south, England to the north—contains the germ 
of the final settlement—whether it be pacific or otherwise, no 
man can tell—of the vexed questions which have haunted the 
past and present generations of Russian and English statesmen, 
and have engaged the constant attention of the military leaders 
of both countries. To this matter Marvin devoted himself 
continually. Every phase of railway enterprise in either 
direction found him constantly on the alert, and he was quick 
to observe the manner in which the new departure altered 
prior conditions. Thus, in July 1888, whilst treating of Russia’s 
constant progress towards India by rail, he wrote: —“If Russia 
asked England to extend the Indian system to Herat, this 
would be a frank avowal of her relinquishment of territorial 
designs on Afghanistan, Russia is not likely to do this, for 
once her railway communications with Meshed are complete, 
she will be able to render Herat difficult for either Amir or 
Viceroy to control, unless England wisely pushes on a railway 
to Herat whilst Russia’s hands are, to a certain extent, tied 
in Europe, and several links in the Moscow-Meshed line of 
communications remain incomplete.” Here we have the key 
to Marvin’s English policy for the treatment of the Central 
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Asian difficulty. If an Indian line ran into Herat, our present 
trade disputes with the Amir of Afghanistan would disappear 
There would be little use in the Kabul potentate levying a 
duty of £6 on each camel-load of goods passing through the 
Peshawar Pass, when the same articles could be conveyed to 
and from Kandahar, from Lahore or Quetta, for as many 
shillings or rupees. 

In order that the far-reaching nature of the proposal to 
connect Calais and Calcutta by rail may be thoroughly realized, 
I purpose to go into the matter in some detail, though it is 
not possible, in the space at command, to do more than merely 
glance at the salient points. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps was 
the first man to place on paper a thoroughly practical scheme 
for the construction of the entire line. The total distance 
to be covered was 7,500 miles, and existing European lines 
would be utilized as far as Orenburg. From Orenburg to 
Samarkhand the rails would be laid by Russia, and from 
Samarkhand to Peshawar by England, The Russians, who 
knew Central Asia, and who were acquainted with the com- 
mercial and political advantages sure to accrue from the 
establishment of the railway, welcomed the idea with avidity : 
the English, who did not know Central Asia, and whose 
acquaintance with its trade capacities was very limited indeed, 
scouted it. Nevertheless M. de Lesseps went to work, formed 
the inevitable society in Paris, and finally despatched a party 
of French engineers to India to survey the ground from the 
English side. When they reached the Afghan frontier, they 
were politely, but firmly, told from Simla that they must go 
back, as-Lord Granville was afraid that England might, by 
their action, become involved with the turbulent spirits across 
the border. By this magnificent exhibition of Fabian tactics, 
England has seemingly for ever lost her chance of gaining a 
really strong foothold in the great marts of Turkomania. 
Next came the Akhal Tekke campaigns, which caused General 
Annenkoff to throw his steel-road across the desert, and _ later, 
the Penjdeh incident, followed by the further progress of the 
line towards the Gate of India. The insurmountable diffi- 
culties which led that shrewd statesman, Lord Hartington, 
to term the Russjan soldier engineer “a foolish fellow,” 
vanished before the breath of the steam engine; and the wild 
desert, which was to have for ever enguifed rails, stations, 
rolling-stock, and telegraph wires, in one night’s storm, has 
proved so far tractable that trains run now from Oozoon Ada 
to Samarkhand with as much regularity as from Cannon Street 
to Charing Cross (I am afraid that the simile is not my own, 
and I cannot remember at the moment whether it should be 
credited to Marvin or some other writer, but it is forcibly 
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true). But it is not the face of Nature alone that has been 
conquered. Hear how a late traveller in that district describes 
the task which Russia has accomplished :—* The opening of 
the Central Asian Railway took place on Sunday, May 27th, 
1888, or, as the Russian calendar has it,on May 15th. It is 
a great feat, of which the Russians have good reason to be 
proud, whether regarded from the point of view of the states- 
man or the engineer. It seems but the other day that the 
tract of territory through which the railway passes was hunted 
by as fierce and untractable a set of man-stealers and mur- 
derers as ever plagued the world. For centuries the border- 
land between Persia and Turkistan had been the unhappy 
hunting-grouncd of wild tribes whose occupation was rapine, 
and who swept off the victims of their forays to be sold like 
cattle in the great slave mart of Merv. 
For a thousand miles right into the heart of the mysterious 
Central Asian regions, the ‘Russian military engineer has thrust 
his wonder-working parallel rails; and itis possible at this 
moment to reach the tomb of Tamerlane, in the heart of 
Southern Tartary, nine days after leaving St. Petersburg.” 
Two years ago Marvin called general attention to certain 
conferences between the Russian Minister of Railways, Admir- 
al Possiette, and the Governor of the Caucasus, Prince Don- 
dukoff-Korsakoff, which evidently had for their object the 
extension of the Russian system into Persia and towards 
India. “In this country ” (England), he wrote, “ public apathy 
is complete. Since the death of Sir William Andrew, who 
advocated the Euphrates Railway for more than quarter of 
a century, no one has concerned himself any further about 
that route; and, in spite of occasional rumours, the projects 
of a railway through Asia Minor, from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf and India, have dropped almost entirely into the 
background.” No such sluggishness or indifference was visible, 
he pointed out, in the actions of the Russian authorities. 
Three separate theses were presented to them for solution by 
the advocates of the Persian route :—/7rs¢, how the connection 
between the Caucasus and Russia and the rest of Europe was 
to be shortened ;_ secondly, how to extend the Russo-Caucasian . 
system into Persia ; and, /ast/y, how to bring about a junction 
of these lines with those in the north-west of India, and thus, 
says Marvin, “defeat all rival attempts to tap the land traffic 
of the East.” It was not altogether patriotic or prudential 
motives which inspired the promoters of the Moscow-Tsantzin- 
Meshed route. Jealousy of the immense success gained by, 
and Imperial favour shown to, General Annenkoff, partly 
accounted for their zeal. The Transcaspian, or, as it is more 
geographically convenient to call it, the Central Asian line, which 
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attracted so much notice, was the creation of the Russian War 
Department, and the civil authorities had had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. The interest which was wont to be centred 
in the Caucasus had been transferred to the other side of the 
Caspian, and something had to be done to recall the wander- 
ing affections of the Czar, whose passion seems to lie in the 
territorial aggrandisement of Russia. Owing to the passive 
position of England, no complete scheme could be formulated, 
but the rival projectors were at full liberty to discuss their 
plans, the details of which Marvin speedily placed his fellow 
countrymen in possession of. With the Transcaspian route 
we are already familiar, but the alternative alignment requires 
the reproduction of Mr. Marvin’s description, which, if my 
readers will only take the trouble to trace it out on a map, 
will be soon recognised as the only actual land route between 
Calais and Calcutta, avoiding the shipment of passengers and 
goods across the Caspian Sea. It follows the line selected 
by Napoleon for his contemplated Franco-Russian invasion 
of India, and traverses the Caspian provinces of Persia and 
Khorassan. At present the railway system of Russia pene- 
trates south as far as Vladikavkaz, at the foot of the Caucasus 
range, which Russia would have liked to tunnel long ago, but 
could not do so for want of means. To complete connection 
with the Transcaspian line, the railway is now being extended 
to Petrovsk, on the western littoral of the Caspian. Here 
the Oozoon-Ada-Merv-Kandahar people would stop, but the 
Caucasian people say: ‘‘ No; avoid the passage of the Caspian 
by carrying the line from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, over the 
Caucasus by way of the Daniel Pass, and thus not only secure 
a land route without interruption, but also penetrate into a fertile 
country, and form a junction with the existing lines from 
Batoum and Poti on the Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian.” 
Peter the Great is credited with many more things than his 
apocryphal will, which has always been a sort of Sybilline scroll 
to the Government of India, and, among others, he is said to 
have exclaimed, after the capture of Baku: “ We have won the 
key of the Caspian. Yonder”—pointing towards Asterabad » 
and Herat,—" lies the road to India.” The main line of the pro- 
posed railway need not run into Baku--and-here I may in- 
cidentally note, that, in January of the present year, formal 
sanction was given in St. Petersburg for the construction of the 
Vladikavkaz-Tiflis section. It would probably proceed straight 
to Resht and Asterabad. The remainder of the run to Herat, 
via Meshed, would be pretty plain sailing, whilst an excellent 
agricultural and stock-growing country is traversed in Persia 
and Khorassan. Taking Oozoon Ada and Asterabad as two 
points equi-distant from Moscow, on the opposing routes, 
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and not forgetting that, before Oozoon Ada is reached, the 
Caspian must be crossed by steamer, the projects work out 
respectively as follows:—Oozoon Ada to Askabad, 300 
miles; Askabad to Sarakhs, 200 miles; Sarakhs to Pul-i- 
khatun, 40 miles; Pul-i-khatun to Khombon, 76 miles; and 
Khombon to Herat, 113 miles: or a total of 729 miles. 
On the other hand, from Asterabad to Budjnurd is 182 
miles; Budjnurd to Kutchan, 66 miles; Kutchan to 
Meshed, 93 miles; and Meshed to Herat, 223 miles: or a 
total of 564 miles. Marvin’s latest views on the entire 
question may be summed up in a word. He did not believe 
that Russia will just yet attempt to push on any line through 
Afghanistan to India, but that she will devote her energies 
to “completing her own communications between Moscow and 
Merv, and establishing railway intercourse with Meshed.” 

When interviewed not long ago on the prospects of the 
Anglo-Russian Junction Railway, General Annenkoff said :— 
“It all depends upon England, and the construction of a 
line through Kandahar to Herat. If that were done, I 
would undertake to deliver the reliefs, officers and men, 
for the Indian Army at Kandahar in nine days after 
leaving London.” Of course the go-ahead General meant 
that he would perform this feat—which may occur some- 
time when the lion lies down with the lamb—after the 
necessary links of rail on the Russian side are finished, 
and this, as I have already pointed out, is rapidly being 
done. 

When it was observed that the cost of transit would ren- 
der the relief of the British garrison in India, v7@ Moscow 
and Central Asia, too expensive a luxury save in war time, 
when it might be impossible, he made this noteworthy 
reply :—“In that case your route would be the Canadian 
Pacific, or the Cape, not vz@ Suez. But why should there 
be war. I am the best friend that England has, I assure 
you. Our interests in Central Asia are exactly the same, 
and the more business there is done the better. There is 
no opposition of interests between us; for we are so differ- 
ent. But we must partition Afghanistan, Of that there is 
no doubt. I had Captain Yate aud Mr. Peacock staying with 
me at Tchardjui for some days, and we discussed the question 
thoroughly. We all came to the sameconclusion. There is 
no other way out of it. You must take one part, and we will 
take the other,—by amicable arrangement, of course ; a quarrel 
is out of the question.” I can well imagine Mr. Marvin re- 
garding General Annenkoff as a man and a brother, had he 
heard him deliver these sentiments. That they meet Marvin’s 
own views cannot be doubted, and had English statesmen been 
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inclined to follow his advice, we should now have had a fairly 
firm grip on Bokhara and Samarkhand, so that Annenkoft’s 
partition scheme would have been unnecessary. Marvin was 
ever and anon urging his countrymen to take more interest 
in the affairs of our Northern and North-Western Indian 
frontiers. One of the last public letters he wrote, dating only 
a few weeks before his death, pointed out the facilities offered 
by Beluchistan for British enterprise and British capital, 
which were being lavished in South America and elsewhere, 
but persistently withheld from the latest additions to the 
Indian Empire. Englishmen in these matters are slower than 
their neighbours, and, taking into consideration the fact that 
they are the best and most successful colonists the world has 
ever seen, it cannot be denied in some respects that the policy 
is a good one, Besides, it must not be forgotten that, although 
Russia has made great strides in Central Asia, she has only 
sciven a menagerie-training as yet to the human specimens of 
fere nature she found there. The nomadic tribes, it is true, are 
beginning to settle down, and, whilst the rank and file still live 
in their £tdztkas, or tents, the Khans have commenced to build 
brick houses for their own accommodation. The railways, and 
stations, and telegraph wires, with regular arrival and departure 
of trains, and frequent despatch of posts, all seem to point to 
civilization, but there is nothing behind all this. Women are 
still sold as articles of merchandize, and a very handsome wife 
can be bought for 4150—rather a high price, some people 
might think. An excessive immorality prevails, which is only 
fostered by the Russians, and, to put it plainly, though the domi- 
nant race can govern well, they do not do much to humanize, 
or improve, those subject tc their sway. The Hon’ble George 
N. Curzon, M.P., in his book on “ Russia in Central Asia in 
1889,” thus forcibly describes Russian policy in the wide 
spheres of education, manners, religion, and morals :—‘ There 
seems to be altogether lacking that moral impulse which induces 
unselfish or Christian exertion on behalf of a subject people. 
Broad and statesman-like schemes for the material development 
of the country, for the amelioration of the condition of the na- 
tives, for their adaptation to a higher order of things, are either 
not entertained, or are crushed out of existence by the superior 
exigencies of a military végzme. Barracks, ports, military roads, 
railway stations, post and telegraph offices, the necessary ad- 
juncts of Government, abound ; but the institutions or buildings 
that bespeak a people’s progress have yet to appear. Hence, 
_ while there may exist the tranquillity arising from peaceful and 
conciliatory combination, there is not the harmony that can 
result only from final coalescence! Hence Englishmen have 
little need to fear contrast between Russian rule in Turkomania 
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and British rule in India: the one is powerful on the surface, 
the other has not only the semblance but the reality of strength. 
When the day comes that we do join the Russian rails at 
Kandahar, it will be wholly for our benefit in commercial pro- 
eress. The richest marts of the East—Bokhara and Samar- 
khand—and the whole of the productive region lying away to- 
wards Mantchuria, will be, to some extent, brought within our 
reach, and there should be a golden future for British trade in 
that direction.” Meanwhile we should not forget the Russian 
view of the question, which Marvin constantly kept in the fore- 
ground. Shortly after the Penjdeh incident, a St. Petersburg 
paper put the following pertinent query :—“ A couple more 
Penjdehs and Maiwands, and where would be British rule in 
India?” whilst the Veva,a very popular non-political weekly 
illustrated paper, when publishing a series of sketches of the 
Central Asian Railway, headed them “On the Road to India.” 
Marvin pithily put the situation into a few sentences : “In spite 
of all that has been written on the subject, few Englishmen 
have got as far yet as to expect that India will be joined to 
Europe by a railway intheir lifetime. On the other hand, 
the Russians look upon it as simply a matter of two or three 
years. While the British public still mixes and muddles the 
vast steppes and deserts of Turkistan andthe lofty passes of 
the Hindu Koosh with the short routes and easy roads of the 
recion between Merv and Quetta, the Russians thoroughly 
understand the insignificance of the Afghan barrier, and are 
convinced that, at no distant date, the overland trade of India 
must again traverse the Caspian on its way to Europe.” But 
there is another disturbing element, in addition to the ever- 
present thought in the Russian’s inmost breast, that some day 
he may be enabled to pounce upon India. On the Afghan 
frontier there are located in command several of the most able 
and ambitious officers in the Russian service. Foremost among 
these is Colonel! Alikhanoff, who is the strongest and cleverest 
official in Transcaspia. He is fully persuaded that, by the aid 
of Persia and Afghanistan, he can make a future for himself, 
and it will not be his fault if the necessary disturbances in that 
direction are delayed to a period when they will be of little use 
to him. 

The prolongation of the Russian line to Tiflis and the 
certain future extension to Meshed, along the route I have pre- 
viously indicated, mean that Northern Persia has for ever passed 
under Russian influence. Why sheculd not England, or rather 
the Government of India, take steps to secure Southern Persia 
for British trade ? Foremost among many eminent writers, Marvin 
has often directed England’s gaze to Persia and the Karun River, 
the history of which must always be bound up with the records of 
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Russia and England in Central Asia. Here there is a magnificent 
field for our commercial enterprise ; if we stir before it is too late, 
and nerve the Persians to rescue themselves and their fine 
country from the fate which they seem to regard as inevitable, 
that of becoming a Russian province. This, again, opens upa 
wide arena for argumentative comment, but I must now briefly 
deal with what I regard as the last phase of Marvin’s connexion 
with Central Asia, namely, the Great Siberian Railway. 

Like the line to Samarkhand, which was speedily decided 
upon, the Czar did not take long to consider when the project 
of connecting European Russia with Vladivostock in Eastern 
Siberia was broached. Although it meant the construction of 
a railway 4,000 miles in length, and the expenditure of about 
40 millions sterling, the Czar briefly wrote, five years ago, at 
the top of a despatch to his ministers, “ Let a railway be built 
across Siberia—the shortest possible.” But Russia is not rich, 
so she had to wait from 1886 until 1891 before any genuine 
attempt could be made to put the Czar’s mandate into force. 
At present the Russian lines extend to Nijui Novgorod, famous 
for its fair, and thence the traveller goes by steamer down the 
River Volga and up the River Kama to the town of ‘Perm. 
Joining the line again, a run is made across the Ural mountains 
through Ekaterinburg to Tinmin. From this point the great 
internal river navigation of Siberia begins, and steamers carry 
the traveller 1,800 miles further, to Tomsk, thus in a circuitous 
manner following the line of the ¢vakf?, or post-road, the Via 
Dolorosa of modern years, along which so many thousand 
political convicts have passed to the hopelessness and void of 
Siberia, There is a southern_route vz@ Orenburg, but it is not 
much used. 

The Great Russian Pacific Railway, however, will run about. 
midway between these lines. The section from Samara, on 
the Volga, the starting-point, to Ufa in the Urals, has already 
been laid, and runs through a beautiful country. Marvin not long 
since indulged in a prophecy concerning this railway, in ampli- 
fication of that which I heard him utterin Newcastle. He 
said :—* The absolute route throughout has not yet been 
decided upon in all its details, but the following are the points 
believed to be favourable—Ufa, Zlataoust, Tcheliab, Kurgan, 
the southern part of the Ishem district, Omsk, Tomsk, Lake 
Baikal (landing-stage), the upper course of the Oldura or Ura, 
the Upper Amoor gold-fields, the middle part of the River Zey, 
Central Bureia, Little Khingan, Khabarovka on the Amoor, 
the Ussuri Valley, and Vladivostock.” ‘The official plans have 
not, so far as 1 am aware, been published, though Reuter 
recently telegraphed that the construction of the line would 
this year be actually undertaken ; but, when they do appear, it 
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will be of much interest to note how far Marvin was correct in 
his forecast. Hevery aptly describes this line as “ between 
St. Petersburg and Pekin.” It is in fact designed to tap the 
inland trade of China on the one hand ; whilst, on the other, it 
consolidates the Russian grip on the Pacific littoral. The 
year 1898 has been fixed upon by Marvin as the date which 
will see this last and greatest of Russia’s works accomplished. 
And then—mnous verrons ce que nous verrons. Russia and 
Canada will become near neighbours, and further complications 
may ensue. Marvin, however, gave it as his latest and most 
matured opinion, that, in the lamentable event of a war between 
England and Russia, the real scene of action will be the Hel- 
mund, and it is to the progress,of our “ hereditary foe” in that 
direction that we should pay most attention. It is not within 
the scope of the present article to inquire what has been done, 
or is under contemplation, by the Government of India and 
the Home authorities to arm against the evil day, should it 
ever arrive, when the British and Muscovite armies will meet 
at the gates of Herat. Nor can I branch off into discussion 
of the great services rendered by the departed journalist to 
trade circles by his admirable judgments upon the mineral oil 
supplies of Canada, the Caspian, Burma and Beluchistan. I 
have endeavoured to jot down, in acursory manner, I fear, 
some few impressions of the great light thrown upon the erst- 
while darkest portion of Asia by one who thoroughly under- 
stood the many problems he undertook to elucidate. Though 
only in the full vigour of manhood when stricken down, Marvin 
had already achieved much, He had toiled hard and dis- 
interestedly, ever holding the advantage of England before his 
eyes, anda place cannot be denied him among the honoured list 
of Britons who have served their country well and faithfully. 


LOUIS TRACY. 

















ArT. III—THE BEGINNINGS OF THE KAVYA 
LITERATURE OF INDIA. 


Die Indischen Inschriften und das Alter der Indischen Kunst- 
poesie von G Biihler wirklichem Mitgliede der Kazserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften Ween, 1890. 


T is, no doubt, well-known to our readers that of late years 
an element of certainty has been introduced into Indian 
history by the discovery and deciphering of Indian inscriptions. 
In the pamphlet recently published by Professor Biihler, to 
which we desire to draw attention, an attempt is made to fix 
approximately the date of the rise of the Indian artificial, or, 
as it is sometimes called, classical poetry, by the help of the 
3rd volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indticarum, recent- 
ly published by Mr. J. F. Fleet. To quote Dr. Buhler’s own 
words: “ This exceedingly important work contains a large 
number of inscriptions, partly or altogether metrical, with 
perfectly certain dates. Taken together with other docu- 
inents, already known to us by trustworthy editions, these in- 
scriptions enable us to prove the existence of a K4vya literature 
in India. in Sanskrit, and Prakrit during the first five centuries 
of our Era, and to show that the great literary period which 
secured for the style of the poetical school of Vidarbha, or 
Berar, general recognition in India, must be placed before the 
middle of the fourth century. They make it also very pro- 
bable that the year 472 A.D. should be fixed as the ¢ermznus 
ad quem for the poet Kélidasa.’ 

These conclusions may, as Professor Bihler observes, 
seem unimportant to students occupied with the investiga- 
tion of the history and literature of European nations, but 
unfortunately the votaries of Indian Philology and Archzology 
are not in a position to despise such insignificant results. For 
the history, properly so speaking, of the Indian artificial 
poetry, does not begin until the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury of our Era, not, in fact, until the reign of the powerful 
King Harsha or Harshavardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj, 
who ruled over the whole of Northern India from 606 to 648 
A.D. The works of his favourite, Banabhatta, who attempted 
to describe the fortunes of his master and himself in the un- 
finished novel Sri Harsha Charita, and, in addition, wrote the 
romance of Kadambarfi and the hymn Chandikdasataka, 
perhaps also the drama Parvatiparinaya, are the oldest pro- 
ductions of the Muse of Court poetry of which the date of 
composition can be ascertained with any degree of certainty. 
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Before this time, if we accept the Brihat Sanhita, Vardha- 
mihira’s metrical treatise on Astrology, which exhibits the in- 
fluence of the peculiar Kavya style, and was composed about 
the middie of the sixth century, there is, according to Pro- 
fessor Biihler, no classical composition of which the date 
is known. We have no reliable information about the date of 
the most famous classical poets Kéalidaésa, Subandhu, Bha- 
ravi, Pravarasena and Gunddhya. We can only affirm that 
their fame was widely extended in the first half of the seventh 
century, as they are mentioned by Bana and in the Aihole- 
Meguti inscription of 634 A.D. If the date of the most 
important poets is so doubtful, it may easily be imagined 
that it is no less difficult to fix with any certainty the date of the 
origin of the Kavya literature. Some students of Indian litera- 
ture have, accordingly, assigned a very late period for the 
development of the Indian artificial poetry. Professor Biihler 
thinks that Mr. Fleet’s recently published volume of “ Inscrip- 
tions” enables him considerably to antedate this period. 

He first selects for examination the famous Mandasor inscrip- 
tion published in Mr. Fleet’s volume, to which Mr. R. C. Dutt 
refers in the third volume of his “ History of Civilization 
in Ancient India.” This inscription is dated (in words) 529 
of the Malava Era (or Era of Vikramaditya), ze., 473 A.D. 
We learn from it that the Temple of the Sun at Mandasor, the 
ancient Dasapura, was erected at the expense of a guild 
of silk weavers who had tnigrated to that place from Léata or 
Gujarat. Professor Buhler considers that this metrical in- 
scription belongs to the class of Prasastis,or panegyrics. A 
detailed criticism leads him to the conclusion that, in respect 
of variety of metre, diction, rhetorical tropes, and other points, 
the inscription—or poem, as it may be called,—contains un- 
mistakable evidence of the influence of Kavyas, and of 
treatises on Poetic and Khetoric. We do not propose to 
follow Professor Biihler into this detailed examination, which 
can be of interest only to Sanskritists. Suffice it to say, that the 
author, Vatsabhatti, states himself to have composed, “ with 
sreat labour,” the poem in question, and that it contains many 
passages, which can be paralleled from the Kavyas, and 
especially from the works of Kaliddsa,* and follaws closely 
the canons of Indian poetry. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
conclude that there existed in the fifth century a Kavya 
literature precisely resembling that known tous. This conclusion 





* Professor Biihler is of opinion that, in certain passages, Vatsabhatti 
is making a deliberate attempt to vie with Kalidasa, The parallels which 
he draws are certainly very striking. It is clear that Vatsabhatti was a 
mere imitator, and it is highly probable that he showed his good taste 
by selecting for imitation some of Kalidasa’s most striking descriptions. 
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is strengthened by the fact that all the other panegyrics in 
Mr. Fleet’s volume, which were composed between the year 400 
and the date of Vatsabhatti’s poem, exhibit the same close 
parallelism with the Kavyas known to us. 

Professor Biihler next proceeds to examine Harishena’s 
panegyric on Samudragupta, which is inscribed on a pillar 
at Allahabad, and was composed about 375-390 A.D. It 
contains nine verses, and the rest of it is in poetical prose. It 
is described by the author himself—who declares himself to 
have been a minister for foreign affairs and war—as a kdvyam, 
or poem. Professor Biihler shows that it is written in the 
usual style of the Kavyas. He draws attention to the fact 
that the poet compliments the King (who is, by the way, 
occasionally represented on his coins with a lyre in his hand) 
on his skill in composing verses. Professor Buhler is of opinion 
that “ during the reign of Samudragupta, the Kavya literature 
was in full bloom, and the state of affairs at his Court was 
much such as is related of the Courts of Kanauj, Kas’mir, 
Ujjain, Dharé, and Kaly&ni,- and is still sometimes found 
here and there in India. The cultivators of Sanskrit poetry, 
who were called avi, as well as dudha and vidvas, were not 
natural bards, but members of a literary guild, or Pandits 
who had studied the Sdstras, that is to say, at any rate, 
Grammar, Lexicography, Rhetoric, and Metre, and, as the 
form of Harishena’s composition shows, wrote according to 
fixed poetic canons. The Sanskrit Kavya, which owed its 
origin to Court patronage, and by virtue of its origin could 
only exist thereby, was zealously cultivated at the Court. 
The King encouraged and maintained poets, and he himself 
and his higher officials vied with their protégés in their art.” 

To sum up, it is proved by an examination of Harishena’s 
panegyric, that the Kavya literature was flourishing during 
the whole of the fourth century, and that the works composed 
at the time differed little from the specimens of the Vaidarbha 
style preserved to us. But the date of the Kavya literature 
can be carried still further back by the Rudrad4man inscription 
on the famous rock on the road leading from Junagadh to the 
holy mount of Girnar. Its date is ascertained by the name 
of the grandfather of Rudradaéman, Chashtana, who is the 
same as the Tiastanes mentioned by Ptolemy as ruling in 
Ozene, or Ujjain, and also by the date of the storm that 
destroyed the embankment of the Sudarsana tank, the restor- 
ation of which if commemorates. Professor Buhler agrees 
with Dr. Bhagwan Lal in fixing the date of this document 
between 160 and 170 A.D. This inscription proves by its 
stvle the existence of a Kavya literature in the second half 
of the second century of our Era, and makes it very probable 
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that even the Scythian conquerors of India were fascinated 
by Indian literature, since Rudradaman, though the grandson 
of an Indo-Scythian satrap, is praised for his skill in composi- 
tion. 

Professor Biihler next passes to the consideration of a NA&sik 
inscription composed in the 19th year of the reign of Siri- 
Pulamayi, a King of the Andra dynasty, who is usually iden- 
tified with the Siri-Polemios, or Siro-Polemaios, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as sovereign of Baithana, that is to say, Paitthana, 
or Pratishthana, on the Godavari. The date of this inscription 
is, therefore, fixed at about the middle of the second century, 
This date is supported by other evidence into which it is not 
necessary to enter. It is of the nature of a panegyric. Though 
not in metrical form, it possesses all the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Inaian artificial. or classical, poetry. For the 
ancient Indians, like our own Sir Philip Sidney, did not consider 
metre an inseparable adjunct of poetry. 

The results of Professor Biihler’s investigations briefly 
amount to this: That, in the second century of our Era, the 
classical style of composition, both in prose and verse, sanc- 
tioned by the canons of Indian rhetoric, prevailed extensively, 
and was by no means interfered with by the invasion of 
barbarian strangers, to speak from the Indian point of view. 
On the contrary, the evidence rather goes to show that the 


Jerus victor was attracted by the literary culture of India, at 


any rate, that the immediate descendants of barbarian con- 
querors found its spell too potent to be resisted. It is also 
clear that in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries of our Era, 
this artificial style of poetry was in full bloom, and in high 
favour in the Courts of Indian princes. 

It is obvious,as Professor Biihler points out, that these results 
are incompatible with Professor Max Miiller’s theory of a re- 
naissance of Indian literature, after its destruction by an inroad 
of barbarian conquerors in the first and second centuries of 
our Era. In the first place,the barbarian conquerors never 
occupied more than a fifth part of India. In the next place, 
there is ample evidence to show that they were, to borrow 
an expression of Sir Alfred Lyall’s, rapidly Hinduized. They 
were, in fact, like the German conquerors of the Roman 
Empire, unable to resist the influences of a higher civilisation. 
They patronized Buddhism and tolerated Jainism. Many 
of them adopted Indian names. Some even condescended 
to compose in Indian languages, and, like the Welshman, Owen 
Glendower, in the case of the English language, “ gave the 
tongue a helpful ornament,” 

Another view, held by Max Miller and other scholars, 
that the sixth century of our Era was the flourishing 
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period par excellence of the Indian artificial Court poetry, 
must give way before the evidence of inscriptions. On the 
contrary, it is clear that there were many flourishing periods 
of this style of composition. Moreover, Dr. Fergusson’s 
theory, that the Vikramaditya Era was, to use Mr. Dutt’s 
words, “ fixed in §44 A.D., by a Vikramaditya then reigning, 
and thrown back by six centuries,” is completely overthrown 
by Mr. Fleet’s discoveries, ‘ For they prove (1) that the Era 
commencing 56-57 B.C. was not invented in the sixth century, 
but was in use for more than a century before that, under 
the title of Malava Era; (2) that nc Sakas could, at that time, 
have been driven out of Western India, because that country 
had been conquered by the Guptas more than a hundred years 
before that date; (3) that, on the other hand, other barbarian 
conquerors, namely, the Hunas, were driven out of Western 
India during the first half of the sixth century—not, however, 
by a Vikramaditya, but by Yasdédharman, or Vishnuvardhana ; 
and that (4), consequently, there is no room in the sixth century 
for a powerful Vikramaditya of Ujjain, supposed to have 
provoked by his exploits a national revival in India.” 

It is obvious that, if the Fergussonian hypothesis of a sixth- 
century Vikram4ditya falls to the ground, the attempt to 
assign to this period the flourishing of the poet Kalidasa and 
other Coryphzi of Indian literature, simply on the ground 
of their traditional connexion with the name of that sovereign, 
must be given up, or supported by other arguments, The 
well-known, but slenderly attested verse, which reckons K4lidasa 
as one of the nine jewels at the Court of Vikramaditya, and 
makes him a contemporary of the astronomer Vardhamihira, 
loses all its-evidential value. We are now in a position to 
affirm that no Vikramaditya of Ujjain was in existence in 
the first half of the sixth century. 

But the theory that Kalidasa lived in the sixth century is 
supported by other arguments. It isassumed that Mallinatha 
is correct in maintaining, in his commentary on the 14th 
stanza of the Meghaduta, that Ké4liddésa is there referring to 
an opponent of the name of Dignaga, It is also assumed 
that this Dignaga is identical with the Buddhist teacher 
Dignaga, and that, moreover, the Buddhist teacher Digndga 
was the pupil of V-asubandhu and A’sanga, as is stated by 
Taranatha, who lived in the sixteenth, and Ratnadharmardaja, 
who lived in the eighteenth century. Then the positive 
assumption is made, based on the untenable theory of the sixth- 
century Vikramaditya, that the two brothers, Vasubandhu and 
A‘sanga, flourished about 550 A.D. 

This assumption is incompatible with a Chinese statement, 
quoted by Professor Max Miiller, that Kumarajiva translated 
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works of Vasubandhu’s in the year 404 A.D. It is also con- 
tradicted by a Chinese tradition mentioned by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, according to which Kumérajiva translated a life of 
Vasubandhu. 

A third argument is based upon the fact that Kalidd&sa 
appears to have been acquainted with Greek astronomy. 
It is, therefore, supposed that he must have lived after 
A’ryabhata, who wrote in 499 A.D. But Dr. Thibaut has 
fixed 400 A.D. as the terminus ad quem for the Romaka and 
Paulisa Siddh&ntas, which also bear traces of Greek influence. 
It is clear, therefore, that no reliance can be placed on this 
argument. 

A fourth argument is adduced by Dr. Huth, in a carefully- 
composed essay on “ The Age of Kalidasa.” He lays stress upon 
the fact that the Huns are mentioned among the border-tribes 
of India in Raghuvamsa [V. 68. He supposes that K4lidasa 
is transferring the political relations of his own time to that of 
Raghu, and that the White Huns are meant who occu- 
pied Kabul during two distinct periods—from the end of the 
second century B.C. to the end of the second century A.D. ; and 
again from the beginning of the fifth century A.D. to the end of 
the sixth. As it is for several reasons improbable that Kaliddsa 
can have lived at the time of the first conquest, Dr. Huth 
concludes that he must have lived during the period of the 
second occupation, and he accordingly fixes the end of the 
sixth century as his terminus ad quem. Professor Biihler 
rejoins that this theory will now have to be modified to bring 
it into accordance with the testimony of the Gupta inscriptions. 
It is, however, not necessary to enter into this question, 
as it is probable that Kalidasa’s description of his hero’s 
digvijaya, or “conquest of various countries in all directions,” 
is purely conventional. The probability of this view is sup- 
ported by Professor Bihler with arguments and examples 
which seem to us convincing. 

Finally, he expresses his opinion, “that the question of the 
age of Kélid4sa and of the other Coryphzi of Indian litera- 
ture, whose dates are not fixed by precise documents, is not 
likely to be much advanced by the method hitherto followed 
by most Sanskritists. In order to arrive at trustworthy 
conclusions, it will be necessary to investigate carefully the 
language, the style, and the poetical sechnzk of separate poems, 
and to compare them with the corresponding features in 
literary works and epigraphical documents the age of which 
is precisely or approximately fixed, and also with the canons 
of the older treatises on poetical ornament. Should this 
investigation be extended to the epics, we should be able to 
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obtain a perfect picture of the gradual development of Indian 
oetry.” 

7 We have dwelt at greater length on that part of Professor 
Biihler’s essay which deals with the age of Kaliddsa, as we 
think that anything connected with the most famous of the 
Indian classical poets must have a special attraction for Indian 
readers. They will, perhaps, also take a pleasure in observing 
that the recent tendency of the investigations of European 
scholars, is to throw back the date of Indian classical poetry 
to a period more in accordance with Indian traditions than 
that assigned to it by the pioneers in the field of Sanskrit 
Philology. At any rate no one can help agreeing with Pro- 
fessor Biihler in the cordial commendation which he bestows 
on the labours of Mr, Fleet. 
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ART. 1V.—BENGAL POLICE REFORM. 


No 1. 


VERY important Committee is now sitting to consider 
A the question of Police reform in Bengal Though His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has, in creating 
the Committee, invited the cordial co-operation of the public, the 
subject, beyond eliciting casual notice in some of the news- 
papers, does not seem to have excited such warm public 
interest as it deserves, The inefficiency and want of integrity 
of our Police have become a byword, and the public press has 
of recent years been vehemently attacking the Force, Public 
opinion in the matter has now been fully endorsed by Govern- 
ment and proved by statistics of crime for the last eleven years. 
The silence of the public in a matter of such vital importance, 
when the time for action has come, is, therefore, all the more 
surprising. The attention of those who have not yet studied the 
subject is invited to the important Government Resolution, 
dated the 24th September last, published in pages 1986-1990 
of the Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette of the Ist October 
1890. I have tried to embody my views concisely in the 
following pages, but my main object is to invite public opinion 
and stimulate public interest. 

2. The present unsatisfactory state of things can be best 
described by a quotation from the Government Resolution : 
“ Although crime generally is not positively great in Bengal, 
and is decreasing relatively to the increase of population, 
certain offences show a tendency to increase; an unduly 
large proportion of the crime actually occurring is not brought 
to the notice of the Police or of the Magistrates, and is there- 
fore never enquired into; the Police enquiry into a large 
number of cases taken up is fruitless, and such cases never 
come before the Courts; anda disproportionate number of 
the persons brought before the Courts are acquitted. Zhe broad 
vesult ts that upwards of 70 per cent. of serious crime goes un- 
punished ; that at least go per cent. of the most dangerous 
offences against property remain undetected ; and that in the 
eleven years under review (1878-1888) the percentage of con- 
victions among the total number of persons tried by the Courts, 
and charged with offences included in classes I, IIT, Ill, and 
V, never exceeded 56, and tn one year fell to 52.” 

‘hese statistics disclose a most lamentable state of things and 
fully deserve thorough enquiry by a Special Committee such as 
has been constituted. Besides these, there are a large number of 
crimes committed, but not reported, the extent of which cannot 
be given even by guess. We all know well how prone the 
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Panchayets, Chaukidars, Zemindars and their Amlah are to 
hush up crime. The proverbial timidity and carelessness of 
the masses give ample facilities, if they are not direct inccn- 
tives, to theft and other offences against property. In Eastern 
Bengal, the houses of the people are generally made of mats, 
and cash and jewels are kept in insecure boxes and not un- 
frequently in earthen pots. It requires very little effort to 
commit a burglary or theft, and, the country being intersected 
by rivers and khals, it is extremely easy to remove and dispose 
of property in boats without fear of detection. Again, the 
people are so timid that they will not even pursue a thief 
for fear of being killed or hurt, and make no attempt to defend 
their property. Then the desire to keep quiet and hush up 
crime is very natural, In 90 cases out of 100, the reporting 
of crime, if the offender is not arrested, would be productive of 
of no good, but is, on the contrary, sure to cause trouble and 
expense to the person robbed. In the absence of a high 
standard of truth and public morality, the villagers, including 
the Panchayets and Chaukidars, often combine to hush up 
crime, and in many places, -particularly villages remote from 
the Police Stations and the ordinary sphere of influence of the 
Police and the Magistracy, crime can be easily concealed with 
impunity. Then, again, the Zemindars, Planters, and other men 
of influence, hear and dispose of many cases in out-of-the-way 
places where the Magistrate and the Police are not yet familiar. 
I had ample proof of this fact last year in the District of Jessore, 
only a few hours’ journey from the metropolis of British India. 
People not unfrequently prefer the prompt and summary mode 
of justice administered by these men to the tardy and expen- 
sive procedure of our Courts. 

3. I fully endorse the remarks in this connection of Mr. 
Macpherson, approvingly quoted in para. 7 of the Government 
Resolution creating the Police Reform Committee, but I do 
not think that the only remedy for the want of public spirit 
is to spread education among the masses, The spread of 
education among the higher and middle classes has not 
materially improved the detection of crime. The higher and 
the educated classes are the most reluctant to give evidence 
in cases, even when they are cognizant of facts material to their 
decision. It will take generations, I suppose, to establish 
a high standard of fruth and public morality and general 
sympathy with public justice here, but much might be 
done by taking measures for the prevention of offences 
by clearly defining and extending the responsibilities of the 
public, by prompt and intelligent enquiry, and by simplifying 
the procedure and securing better administration of criminal 
justice, 
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4. These matters being premised, I will now proceed to 
consider the means which should be devised for the better 
administration of criminal justice in its various stages. In the 
natural order of things the whole question can, I think, be best 
divided into the following classes :— 

(1) Measures for the prevention of offences ; 

(2) Reporting of crime ; 

(3) Investigation of cases and detection of crime; and 
(4) Trial of cases and conduct of prosecutions. 

These I will consider in their order. 

5. First, as to the measures for the prevention of offences. 
“Prevention is better than cure” is a maxim which applies 
as much to crime as to disease. It will be a truism to say that 
the existing measures for the prevention of crime are insuffi- 
cient. This may be attributed to defects either in the law, or 
in its administration, or both. The present law, regarding the 
prevention of offences, is contained in Part IV, and sections 
44 and 45 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and sections 154, 
155 and 156 of the Indian Penal Code. The law lays down: 
That every person is bound to give immediate information to 
the Magistrate, or the Police, of the commission of certain 
serious offences ; that Village Headmen, Watchmen and Land- 
holders and their Agents are bound to give some further in- 
formation, such as of the movements of suspected and bad charac- 
ters, and the occurrence of sudden and_ unnatural deaths. 
Landholders and their Agents are punishable for riots commit- 
ted in their lands. When there is probability of a breach of 
the peace, the Magistrate is empowered to bind down parties 
likely to disturb the peace and issue temporary injuctions, if 
necessary. He can also bind down persons who are reported 
to be of notoriously bad or suspicious character. 

6. In practice, neither the landholders nor their Agents in 
I.ower Bengal give any information as required by section 45 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, and, as far as I am aware, the 
are never taken to task for the omission. It is the Chaukidars 
who supply such information. The Landholders and their Agents 
are sometimes: prosecuted under sections 154, 155 and 156, 
Indian Penal Code, when a riot does take place, but this is 
after the mischief is done. They are generally aware of every- 
thing going on in the village, and their responsibility, under 
section 45 of the Criminal Procedure Code, should, I think, be 
strictly enforced. In section 44 there is no mention of thefts 
among the offences of the commission or intention to commit 
which the public are bound to give immediate information. I 
think the offences described in sections 379, 380, 381,411, 412, 
413 and 414, Indian Penal Code, should be added to the list 
of offences of which the public are bound to give information 
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under section 44 ofthe Criminal Procedure Code. Immediate in- 
formation is very necessary regarding the commission of, or 
intention to commit, thefts and the allied offences. It should be 
remarked that the failure of the Police is most noticeable in the 
detection of such offences and burglaries. Under the present law, 
a private person is not bound to give information of theft, nor is 
he bound to proceed against the thief, though it is an offence to 
take a gratification in consideration of his not proceeding. More 
stringent provisions, in the direction I have indicated, seem to 
me very necessary. In the absence of a high standard of truth 
and public morality among the masses, the fear of punishment 
is the most powerful incentive to the prevention and detection 
of crime, and I feel confident of a better state of things if the 
responsibilities of Landholders and their Agents and the public 
generally are extended and rigidly enforced. In the absence 
of recognized Village Headmen, I would substitute members of 
the Village Panchayet under section 45 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. To eusure better prevention of offences, I think 
clauses (a) and (c) of section 45 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code should be extended in the following manner. 

For clause (a2) I would substitute the following :— 

“(a) The permanent or temporary residence of any noto- 
rious or habitual thief, robber, housebreaker, receiver or vendor 
of stolen property, of any person who habitually commits inti- 
midation, extortion or hurt, of any person who is taking precau- 
tions to conceal his presence and there is reason to believe that he 
does-so with a view to committing an offence, and of any 
person who has no ostensible means of subsistence, or who 
cannot give a satisfactory account of himself, in any village 
of which he is Headman, Panchayet, Watchman or Police 
Officer, or in which he owns or occupies land, or is Agent, 
or collects revenue or rent.” The word “intimidation ” should 
be added before, and the word “hurt” after, the word “ extor- 
tion” in the first clause of section 110 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The words “or cognizable” should be 
be added after the word “non-bailable” and before the word 
“offence” in clause (c) of section 45. 

7. I think it is necessary to set forth fully the reasons 
for the additions and,amendrents I have suggested above, 

There are no recognized Village Headmen, now, correspond- 
ing to the Mahtos and Mundas of Chota Nagpur, in Lower 
Bengal, but in those villages to which the Chaukidari Act VI 
(B. C.) of 1870 has been extended, we have, in their stead, the 
Panchayet, whose duties and functions are defined by the Act, 
I think a village agency should be created in every village 
where there is none at present. Village communities and 
village officials were indigenous institutions in ancient India, and 
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though decayed and almost swept away from Lower Bengal, 
they are likely to succeed in the rural tracts of modern India if 
revived and recognized by law and fostered by Government. 
In Lower Bengal the Panchayet should, I think, be the village 
agency. Their duties and responsibilities should be enlarged 
and clearly defined by law. At present the position of the 
Panchayet is not good enough to attract the best men in the 
village. I think their status might be easily improved and made 
more attractive by three very simple means, namely, by offering 
them (1) immunity from payment of Chaukidari-cess, (2) pos- 
session of arms without a license, and (3) eligibility for election 
as members of the Local,Board. The members of the Panchayet 
are men of the village, and are generally well acquainted with 
its affairs. I have therefore proposed that they should be made 
responsible for the duties under section 45 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

8. I now come to deal with the most important factorin the 
prevention of crime—the Chaukidar. He is the village official 
and the unit of our administration. His primary duties are to 
keep watch and ward and to report crime, and he is theo- 
retically the foremost agent for the prevention of crime; but 
his inefficiency has become proverbial. The reasons are not 
far to seek. He is ill-paid, and, not being a whole-time 
officer, he generally performs his duties perfunctorily ; and 
being too much under the influence of Zemindars and his 
co-villagers, he has not the courage and independence to 
proceed against them when necessary, and it need hardly 
be added that he can be easily bought. The salary of a 
Chaukidar varies under the law from Rs, 3 to Rs. 6 per mensem. 
In Eastern Bengal, and in Lower Bengal generally, the earn- 
ings of an ordinary coolie vary from Ks. 7 to Rs. Io, and 
it cannot be expected that Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 will attract 
good men as Chaukidars, or even if it did, that they 
would devote their whole time to the performance of their 
duties. Their salaries, small as they are, are not regularly 
realized. Asa matter of fact, the Chaukidar spends the great- 
er part of his time in cultivation and other profitable pursuits, 
and cares very little for his duties asa public servant. He 
rarely, if ever, comes out at night to keep watch, and does 
not even attend the thannah regularly. In Lower Bengal, about 
twenty-five per cent. of the Chaukidars are absent on their 
attendance days at the Police-station. They are punished 
right and left, but they care very little for their posts. They 
are not unfrequently in league with the thieves and bad 
characters of the neighbourhood, and often share their booty. 
It cannot be expected that such men will be the terror of 
thieves, or capable of preventing and detecting crime. 
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The improvement of the Chaukidars is, I think, a seme gud 
non for the better detection and prevention of crime, and the 
following measures appear to be necessary for the purpose :— 

(1.) The salary of the Chaukidar should be raised 
to at least what a Constable gets. 

(2.) His whole time must be devoted to the per- 
formance of his duties as Chaukidar, and he 
should be altogether debarred from carrying on 
any other trade or profession. 

(3.) He must frequently move in his village to 
collect information and keep watch from 10 o’clock 
to dawn of day. 

(4.) He must be trained and drilled, as far as pos- 
sible, like Constables, and be put under the imme- 
diate control and supervision of the District Su- 
perintendent of Police, and should be eligible 
for promotion to the Regular Police. 

(5.) The appointment of outsiders, who are likely 
to be independent of village influences, should 
be encouraged. 

(6.) The appointment of separate Chaukidars for roads 
and river ghats, where thefts and robberies are often 
committed. 

Under the Moghul rule, there were such Chaukidars, and 
we find remains of the old institution in some parts of Behar 
and Chota Nagpur: the Road Chaukidars are called Shah-Rahi, 
and the River, or Ghat, Chaukidars, Saz/-Darta. 

The performance of duties already imposed by the law must 
also be enforced. All theseinnovations, of course,mean an in- 
crease of Chaukidari-tax, but this cannot be avoided. The 
reasons for the measures suggested by me are obvious. 

1o. Better provision should be made for the collection 
of Chaukidari-tax and regular payment of the Chaukidars’ 
salaries. The assessment of the tax may be left with the 
Panchayets, as now, but the collection should be made bya paid 
Tahsildar appointed for a compact circle, consisting of several 
villages, the Tahsildar being paid from the Chaukidari Fund, 
This system is in force in Chota Nagpur and works very satis- 
factorily. These Tahsildars should also supervise the work of 
Chaukidars, and should be made liable for reporting crime and 
furnishing the information within their circles, as required for 
villages by section 45 of the Criminal Procedure Code, to be 
amended as proposed by me. I may here mention that, only 
a few years ago, a class of officers, called Daffadars, were ap- 
pointed in the District of Monghyr, at the suggestion of Colonel 
Ramsay, the District Superintendent of Police,and they work- 
ed exceedingly well, They were appointed to supervise the 
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though decayed and almost swept away from Lower Bengal, 
they are likely to succeed in the rural tracts of modern India if 
revived and recognized by law and fostered by Government. 
In Lower Bengal the Panchayet should, I think, be the village 
agency. Their duties and responsibilities should be enlarged 
and clearly defined by law. At present the position of the 
Panchayet is not good enough to attract the best men in the 
village. [ think their status might be easily improved and made 
more attractive by three very simple means, namely, by offering 
them (1) immunity from payment of Chaukidari-cess, (2) pos- 
session of arms without a license, and (3) eligibility for election 
as members of the Local,Board. The members of the Panchayet 
are men of the village, and are generally well acquainted with 
its affairs. I have therefore proposed that they should be made 
responsible for the duties under section 45 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

8. I now come to deal with the most important factorin the 
prevention of crime—the Chaukidar. He is the village official 
and the unit of our administration. His primary duties are to 
keep watch and ward and to report crime, and he is theo- 
retically the foremost agent for the prevention of crime; but 
his inefficiency has become proverbial. The reasons are not 
far to seek. He is ill-paid, and, not being a whole-time 
officer, he generally performs his duties perfunctorily ; and 
being too much under the influence of Zemindars and his 
co-villagers, he has not the courage and independence to 
proceed against them when necessary, and it need hardly 
be added that he can be easily bought. The salary of a 
Chaukidar varies under the law from Rs, 3 to Rs. 6 per mensem. 
In Eastern Bengal, and in Lower Bengal generally, the earn- 
ings of an ordinary coolie vary from Rs. 7 to Rs. Io, and 
it cannot be expected that Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 will attract 
sood men as Chaukidars, or even if it did, that they 
would devote their whole time to the performance of their 
duties. Their salaries, small as they are, are not regularly 
realized. Asa matter of fact, the Chaukidar spends the great- 
er part of his time in cultivation and other profitable pursuits, 
and cares very little for his duties asa public servant. He 
rarely, if ever, comes out at night to keep watch, and does 
not even attend the thannah regularly. In Lower Bengal, about 
twenty-five per cent. of the Chaukidars are absent on their 
attendance days at the Police-station. They are punished 
right and left, but they care very little for their posts. They 
are not unfrequently in league with the thieves and bad 
characters of the neighbourhood, and often share their booty. 
It cannot be expected that such men will be the terror of 
thieves, or capable of preventing and detecting crime. 
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9. The improvement of the Chaukidars is, I think, a seve gud 
non for the better detection and prevention of crime, and the 
following measures appear to be necessary for the purpose :— 

(1.) The salary of the Chaukidar should be raised 
to at least what a Constable gets. 

(2.) His whole time must be devoted to the per- 
formance of his duties as Chaukidar, and he 
should be altogether debarred from carrying on 
any other trade or profession. 

(3.) He must frequently move in his village to 
collect information and keep watch from 10 o’clock 
to dawn of day. 

(4.) He must be trained and drilled, as far as pos- 
sible, like Constables, and be put under the imme- 
diate control and supervision of the District Su- 
perintendent of Police, and should be eligible 
for promotion to the Regular Police. 

(5.) The appointment of outsiders, who are likely 
to be independent of village influences, should - 
be encouraged. 

(6.) The appointment of separate Chaukidars for roads 
and river ghats, where thefts and robberies are often 
committed. 

Under the Moghul rule, there were such Chaukidars, and 
we find remains of the old institution in some parts of Behar 
and Chota Nagpur: the Road Chaukidars are called Shah-Rahi, 
and the River, or Ghat, Chaukidars, Saz/-Darta. 

The performance of duties already imposed by the law must 
also be enforced. ~All theseinnovations, of course,mean an in- 
crease of Chaukidari-tax, but this cannot be avoided. The 
reasons for the measures suggested by me are obvious. 

1o. Better provision should be made for the collection 
of Chaukidari-tax and regular payment of the Chaukidars’ 
salaries. The assessment of the tax may be left with the 
Panchayets, as now, but the collection should be made by a paid 
Tahsildar appointed for a compact circle, consisting of several 
villages, the Tahsildar being paid from the Chaukidari Fund, 
This system is in force in Chota Nagpur and works very satis- 
factorily. These Tahsildars should also supervise the work of 
Chaukidars, and should be made liable for reporting crime and 
furnishing the information within their circles, as required for 
villages by section 45 of the Criminal Procedure Code, to be 
amended as proposed by me. I may here mention that, only 
a few years ago, a class of officers, called Daffadars, were ap- 
pointed in the District of Monghyr, at the suggestion of Colonel 
Ramsay, the District Superintendent of Police,and they work- 
ed exceedingly well. They were appointed to supervise the 
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working of about twenty Chaukidars, and worked them up to a 
pretty high state of efficiency. They also distinguished them- 
selves by intelligently aiding in the investigation and detec- 
tion of crime. It is a big jump from the Chaukidar to the 
Police, and there is a missing link inthe chain. I think the 
Chaukidari Tahsildars can be made to supply the link and act 
as Daffadars as well as Collectors of Chaukidari-tax. I do not 
think the Panchayets of Bengal will ever be efficient in collect- 
ing the tax and regularly paying the Chaukidars, They are 
honorary men and generally consider their appointment a neces- 
sary evil. They rarely keep regular and correct accounts. I have 
personal knowledge that the really best and most independent 
men in a village do not seek to be members of Panchayets, and 
those who seek the appointment often do so from love of power 
or desire of illicit gain. The Panchayets naturally want to be 
on good terms with their neighbours, and are unwilling to incur 
their displeasure by realizing arrears of Chaukidari-tax by 
distréss and sale of their co-villager’s property. If Union 
Committees under the Local Self-Government were established 
in Bengal, the collection of Chaukidari-cess and payment of 
Chaukidars could be made over to them with advantage. 

11. The next point for consideration is the reporting of 
crime. In my remarks in the foregoing paragraphs about the 
prevention of crime, I have already anticipated what I intend- 
ed to say under this head. If a better class of men are 
appointed as Chaukidars, and sections 44, 45, 109, and 110 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code are amended in the manner I 
have suggested, and the responsibility attaching to the Land- 
holders, Panchayets and the public generally, for giving infor- 
mation, is amplified, crime will be better reported. I may here 
mention that one of the complaints against the Police is that, 
when complainants, or Chaukidars, give information, the Station 
Officers take down their statements perfunctorily and inaccu- 
rately, and often omit material portions of their story in such a 
way as to spoil the case altogether. In the course of the trial 
of many cases I have had reason to believe that such complaints 
were well founded. I think complainants should be given the op- 
tion of filing written complaints before the Police, in the same 
way as they are allowed to do before the Magistrate, the Police, 
of course, reserving the right to examine them, and elicit any 
information that may be necessary. 

12, The next link in the chain of criminal administration 
is the investigation of crime, together with which I may treat 
of the detection of offences. The results of investigation of 
crime are at present most unsatisfactory, and very little detec- 
tive ability is shown by the Bengal Police. Unless the robber 
or thief is caught, or stolen property traced beforehand by the 
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Chaukidar, complainant, or his villagers, our Police find it next 
to impossible to trace out the offender. Their knowledge of 
the bad characters and their movements, and the routes and 
modes by which stolen property is disposed of, is extremely poor, 
and it isnot surprising that they generally grope in the dark. 
The energy and promptitude and the intelligent pursuit which 
are essential to the successful detection of crime are, unhappily, 
generally wanting in our Police. An increase in the efficiency 
of the Police means an improvement in the quality. as well as an 
increase in the numbers, of the Police Force, which again involves 
increased expenditure ; but since Government has now seriously 
mooted the question, it is, I think, prepared to meet an increased 
expenditure. The question of the safety of the lives and pro- 
perty of the people is under consideration, and if the improve- 
ment of criminal administration involves an increase of expendi- 
ture, the people should be willing to bear increased taxation, if 
that is unavoidable. 

13. The question of improvement in the efficiency of the 
Police leads me to consider the position and functions of 
the different members of the Force, as now constituted, and 
the changes which should be effected. To the Superior Police 
service belong the District Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, Their duties are principally con- 
trolling and inspecting. They rarely investigate cases. Even 
the investigation of cases against Subordinate Police Officers, 
which the District Superintendent is required by Rule 13, 
Chapter II, page 6, Volume I of the Police Manual, to make 
personally, is. left to the Inspectors. I think it is a serious 
drawback to the present system that the District and Assist- 
ant Superintendents of Police never have any training in de- 
tective work, and it is not surprising that they should imperfectly 
supervise, in their subordinates, the performance of duties of 
which they have no personal experience. A good General 
must be himself a good soldier, if he is to maintain an efficient 
army and infuse energy into them and lead them to victory. 
Our Commissioners,and District Officers who have to super- 
vise and control the work of Subordinate Magistrates are 
trained as Judicial Officers, but our District and Assistant 
Superintendents never have the training of Investigating and 
Detective Officers. Whatever method may be hereafter ap- 
proved by Government for securing better Superintendents 
of Police, they should, I think, be thoroughly trained in inves- 
tigating and detective work. 

14. I think the standard of education and general attain- 
ments required from an Assistant Superintendent of Police, and, 
by implication, from the District Superintendent, should be 
raised. I am therefore glad to see a suggestion made in 
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certain quarters that Assistant Superintendents should be 
chosen from unsuccessful candidates for the Covenanted Civil 
Service, who occupy high positions in the competitive exami- 
nations, but fail to secure appointments in the Civil Service. 
I think a better arrangement would be to hold a separate 
examination, with less stiff intellectual tests, but requiring better 
physical attainments. As the question of rewarding distin- 
guished Inspectors of Police by promotion to the posts of 
Assistant and District Superintendents has been mooted in 
para. Ir of the Government Resolution, I think it right to 
say that European District Superintendents will be better 
able to drill and keep the Force in discipline, but there would be 
various manifest advantages in promoting distinguished and 
well-educated Inspectors to be the heads of the District Police, 
An Inspector has a thorough practical knowledge of the 
working of the Police, and often himself possesses detective 
ability, and, if he is honest and educated, he should make an 
efficient District Superintendent of Police. I understand that 
the few Inspectors of Police who were promoted to the posts 
of District Superintendents of Police during the incumbency 
of Mr. Munro as Inspector-General of Police, have generally 
worked well. I must say, however, that the standard of edu- 
cation of the Inspectors of Police at present in the service—who 
are almost, asa rule, promoted from the post of Sub-Inspectors— 
is generally low. But if some stiff intellectual tests were pres- 
cribed for Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, as I shall suggest 
below, and if these Officers had even remote hopes of becoming 
Assistant and District Superintendents of Police, a superior 
class of Officers would enter the service, who should, with ex- 
perience and training, be fit for the highest posts in the Police 
Department. Iam entirely against the promotion of Inspectors 
to Deputy Magistrateships. The few Officers who have been 
so promoted, have, if I am correctly informed, generally been 
failures. A good Detective will not bea good Judicial Officer. 
Quite different temperaments of mind are required for a Police 
Officerand a Judicial Officer. I have as much objection to 
promoting an Inspector to a Deputy Magistrateship, as a 
District Superintendent of Police to the post of a District and 
Sessions Judge. 

15. The Inspectors of Police now rarely investigate cases. 
They are the connecting links between the District Super- 
intendent and the Sub-Inspector and Head Constable, who 
are the Investigating Officers, They are virtually Assistants 
of the District Superintendent in the different Sub-Divisions. 
I think the inspection work should be mostly left to the 
District and Assistant Superintendents, and Inspectors told 
off to investigate the most important cases in the Sub-Division. 
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This will secure the services of experienced and able Officers 
for the detection of important crime, The investigation and 
detection of crime are now principally in the hands of the 
Sub-Inspectors. The method of their appointment in the 
different Districts is not uniform; their standard of education 
is generally low; and there is every reason to believe that 
they are untrustworthy. The Head Constable is an un- 
educated and ill-paid officer, and generally dishonest and 
quite untrustworthy ; his powers are large, and it is too 
much to expect such an ill-paid and uneducated officer to 
discharge his important duties honestly. He often investi- 
cates important cases. As suggested in para. 14 of the Govern- 
ment Resolution, the Head Constable should be simply what 
his name implies. There should be a sharp line of demarcation 
between him and the Sub-Inspector; well-educated men of 
respectable families should be appointed directly to Sub- 
Inspectorships, and the post of Sub-Inspector should also be 
made attractive by an increase in pay. The lowest grade 
of Sub-Inspector now carries a salary of only Rs. 30 per 
month, and no man of education and respectability can be 
expected to take up and honestly discharge the duties and 
responsibilities of a Sub-Inspector on sucha low salary. The 
initial pay should be at least Rs. 50. The investigation of 
cases should be taken away altogether from Head Constables, 
who should be employed only in keeping the peace and 
maintaining order and making miscellaneous enquiries. The 
number of Head Constables could thus be reduced, but the 
number of Sub-Inspectors would have to be increased in propor- 
tion. The. positions-of Writer Constable and Constable may 
remain unchanged, but their salary should vary in different 
Districts, according to the costliness of living. Living in East- 
ern Bengal, for instance, is at least twice as dear asin Behar, and 
a Constable here practically gets half as much as he gets in the 
Upper Provinces. 

16. I will now consider the best mode of appointing Sub- 
Inspectors, on which opinion has been invited in para. 14 of 
the Government Resolution. I think the most suitable and 
least objectionable method is limited competition. In the 
first place, only those should be admitted to competitive 
examination who possess certain physical -and educational 
attainments. A certificate of respectability and education equal 
to that of an Undergraduate of the Calcutta University should 
be produced from some one who exercises any of the powers 
of a Magistrate ; certificate of health and physical robustness 
from a Civil Surgeon; and a certificate of ability to ride well 
enough for administrative purposes from an Executive Officer 
of Government not below the rank of a Sub-Divisional Officer. 
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The candidates who satisfy these tests should then be subjected 
to a competitive examination in English Literature, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Criminal and Police Law, and the 
number of vacancies filled up with the most successful candi- 
dates, Those who are selected by this examination should be 
kept on probation for a period of two years, and confirmed, if 
they give satisfaction. The examination would be best con- 
ducted in the Inspector-General’s Office in Calcutta and at 
the head-quarters of each Divisional Commissioner, 

17. A great deal of assistance in the detection of crime 
would be obtained from informers, if rewards were offered. 
People who have the requisite knowledge of crime, but have 
not sufficient sense of public morality to give information to the 
authorities and volunteer their evidence, would come forward 
if the temptation of rewards were thrown in their way. 
At present the offer of rewards under Rule 21, Chapter 
lI, page 9, Volume I of the Police Manual, is rather rare. 
I think a reward should be offered in every important case, 
whenever the Police fail to discover the crime ; and, in cases 
of offences against property, the Criminal Procedure Code 
might be so amended as to empower the Criminal Courts to 
order the owners to pay a certain proportion of the money 
value of property recovered as a reward to the informer through 
whose instrumentality the recovery had been made. 

18. I come now to the last link in the chain of criminal 
administration,—the trial of cases. At present the Court Sub- 
Inspector looks after the prosecution in Police cases before 
the Magistrate. He is not a lawyer, and the prosecution 
generally suffers if questions of law are involved and good 
Pleaders are engaged for the deferce. The Government 
Pieader cannot be engaged to appear for the prosecution in 
trials before Magistrates without the Legal Remembrancer’s 
previous sanction. I think the District Magistrate should be 
authorized to engage the Government Pleader, or any other 
reliable Pleader or Mukhtiar practising in the District, to appear 
for the prosecution in trials before Magistrates when the Court 
Sub-Inspector is no match for the defence, and such a course 
appears advisable. Iam inclined to think that there would be 
a decided improvement in the results of criminal trials if the 
Crown were better represented. 

19. Regarding the absence of legal training among the 
Native Subordinate Magistrates referred to in para. 17 of the 
Government Resolution, [| think the same objection applies 
to the Covenanted Civilians, but the latter are more in touch 
with the District Magistrate and Sessions Judge, and have 
therefore a much better chance of learning the mode of criminal 
trials than the former. The present system of appointing 
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Deputy Magistrates by examination and keeping them on pro- 
bation for some time, is expected partly to remove the diffi- 
culty. As remarked in para. 16 of the Government Resolu- 
tion, the supervision by the District Magistrate of the work 
of Subordinate Magistrates is not sufficiently systematic and 
persistent, and I think the real remedy lies in compelling the 
District Officers to examine regularly the Judicial work of their 
subordinates, and instruct them thoroughly how to try cases 
practically. The District Magistrate often finds fault with the 
Subordinate Magistrates, but he has very little sympathy with 
them, and, as a rule, he does not take care to train the Junior 
Officers, and there is not that kindly and frequent interposition 
without which there can be no real instruction. The District 
Judge, when inspecting the work of Munsiffs and Subordinate 
Judges, generally sits in their Courts, and hears how they con- 
duct cases, and gives them practical instruction ; but, as far as 
I am aware, the District Magistrate rarely does soin regard to 
his subordinates. The Judicial training of Junior Officers is 
never watched, or practically examined, by the District Officers, 
though he often examines their records and gives his opinion 
regarding the legality or regularity of their proceedings. He has 
to inspect the Revenue department of his office once every half 
year and submit a report, but he has to do nothing of the kind 
in connection with Magisterial work. I think District Magistrates 
should be made to sit periodically in the Courts of the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates, particularly Junior and Probationary Officers, 
to watch their mode of conducting cases in practice, and give them 
instructions then and there, and submit half-yearly reports of such 
inspections. This system would give them a better insight intothe 
work of their subordinates, and, at the same time, enable them 
to train the Junior Officers. The Joint Magistrate, or, in his 
absence, the Senior Deputy Magistrate, might be deputed to 
examine and instruct the Junior Officers in the same way. 
Cases in which accused persons are discharged or acquitted, 
should be immediately brought before the District Magistrate, 
in order that he may take prompt action whenever the dis- 
charges and acquittals are found to be improper. 

20. I cannot close this article without expressing my con- 
viction that, to ensure a better administration of criminal justice, 
it is necessary that the Magistrate and the Police should be 
brought nearer the homes of the people than they are at 
present. Now they are often too distant and unfamiliar 
authorities, particularly in large and remote districts, and the 
result is that people in the remote mofussil often appeal to 
the Zemindars and other influential men for justice, and these 
men decide cases in their summary way. Only last year, in 
the District of Jessore, I found abundant evidence to show 
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that the Planters and Zemindars tried a large number of civil 
and criminal cases and even heard appeals. More Police Out- 
posts should be opened, and Deputy Magistrates posted in 
the interior, just in the same way as Munsiffs. All this, of 
course, means increased expenditure of money, but the public 
should be protected from criminals, and the people should 
be glad to pay increased taxation, if that becomes necessary, 


A. T. GUPTA. 
The 15th December 1890. 





I. 


ROM the number of letters that are being published in the 
different newspapers on the subject of “ Police Reform,” 

it is evident that the question is one of some little interest to the 
public ; and that this should be so is not surprising, considering 
what an important part the Police play in the administra- 
tion of a country. Many suggestions have been made 
as to the direction which the reformation should take, 
but all seem agreed that the first thing to do is to 
raise the pay of the lower grades of investigating officers, 
This would certainly be a step in the right direction, so 
far as it went, but the intention of Government appears 
to be to raise the pay of the Azgher grade of investigating 
officers, z.e., the Sub-Inspectors, and, at the same time, to reduce 
their number ; that is to say, certain investigating officers will 
receive higher pay, but the bulk of investigating work will 
still be done by underpaid men. How this is to raise the 
morale of the Force, it is hard to see; as it is not likely that 
men who are to commence their career as investigators on 
insufficient pay, will be kept honest by the distant prospect of 
possibly drawing a more liberal salary in their old age. 
As a matter of fact, the present pay of Sub-Inspectors is 
quite sufficient ; the cost of living for a native is regulated 
much more by his tastes and social standing than by his official 
rank, and Sub-Inspectors of Police are paid quite as well as 
clerks, and others, of the same social status and equal attain- 
ments. It is the Head-Constables on Rs. 20, 15, and 10, who 
now do the greater portion of the investigating work of the 
country, and whose pay requires raising. No officer should be 
entrusted with investigating powers whose salary is less than 
Rs. 30 or 25 amonth. The Head-Constables on Rs, 20 and 15 
might be employed for round duty, looking up bad characters, 
and similar irresponsible work ; and the grade of Rs. 10 should 
be done away with altogether. But if raising the pay of 
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investigating officers, be it in the higher or lower grade, is all that 
is contemplated, it will be money wasted. There is a great deal 
more that requires looking into ; and, if any real improvement 
is to be expected, radical changes must be made. To begin 
with the organization of the District Force, District 
Superintendents were appointed under Act V of 1861, by 
which Act the present Police Force—on the model, we believe, 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary —was first called into existence. 
Under certain sections of this Act, such District Superintendents 
were vested with full departmental powers over their officers 
and men, subject to the general control of the District Magis- 
trate, and these powers were exercised by them from 1862 
up to 1871; but the District Superintendents so empowered 
were chiefly Military men. They trod upon the corns of the 
autocratic District Magistrate of those “Jo Hookum” days, 
and strife arose; and,to end this strife, Act V of 1861 was 
“amended” by Circulars of the Provincial Government, which 
created the District Magistrate actual and immediate Depart- 
mental head of the District Police, and made the District 
Superintendent his “ Assistant” in the Police Department. 
But the District Magistrate has far too much to do ever to be 
the working head of the Police; and, asa rule, if a Civilian, 
he has neither sympathy with, nor experience of, the difficulties 
of maintaining discipline in a large and scattered force, such 
as the Police. 

The nett result of the changes initiated in 1871, and con- 
solidated in subsequent years, has been the establishment of 
a system of dual control in each District, very advantageous 
to the peccant Policeman when the District Magistrate and 
District Superintendent do not pull together, but of no benefit 
to any one else. For, while it may be conceded that there 
ought to be one head of the District Criminal administration, 
it does not follow that he should also be the Departmental 
head of the working machinery. On the contrary, the Criminal 
Procedure Code recognizes the fact that a Policeman cannot 
be an impartial trying Magistrate; and most Magistrates, and 
probably all District Superintendents, in Bengal, could quote 
instances in which the knowledge possessed by the District 
Magistrate, as Departmental head of the Police, prejudiced his 
action as a judicial officer, In fact, the Magistrate, as head of 
the Police, may be, and often is, in possession of information, 
which, as trying officer, he should not possess under the 
Evidence Act ; and he would need to be more than human if his 
judgment were not affected by this. In short, this system of 
dual control has not only impaired the value of the District 
Magistrate, as a judicial officer, but has practically stamped 
out the authority of the District Superintendent ; for it must 
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be obvious to any one possessing any knowledge and ex- 
perience of the management and control of large bodies of 
disciplined men, that, unless the person in command is abso- 
lute, his position is an impossible one, especially where 
Asiatics are concerned ; and the manner in which this dual 
control has worked in the Bengal Police is disclosed by the 
fact that, after nineteen years’ fair trial, it has been found neces- 
sary to appoint a Commission “to enquire into and report on 
the causes of its present inefficient condition ! ” 

The fact that this dual control system was introduc- 
ed only after ten years’ trial of unamended Act V_ of 
1861, is no argument in its favour; for, in 1871, there 
was no police officer in Bengal of more than ten years’ 
experience, whereas in 1890 there is no District Superin- 
tendent of less than twelve years’ experience. From the In. 
spector-General down to the Assistant Superintendent, all 
had to begin in 1861, not only to learn their work and up- 
root the evils of the old Darogah system, but to evolve and 
establish a regular police organization suited to the country, 
and yet based on European experience and ideas. It was no 
light task, and it was not badly done, The older villagers of 
to-day can tell many a tale of the reign of terror in the 
Northern Bengal districts when the old Darogahs lived. and 
flourished, and when dacoity was something more than 
“house theft with sticks!” It should be remembered, in 
this connexion, that, when the new Police was started, the Da- 
rogah vegime had been in existence for more than half 
a century. Under the circumstances, it was scarcely surprising 
that the “great improvements” looked for from the introduc- 
tion of the new Police-system were not realized. It was hardly 
possible that they could be in the comparatively short time 
allowed. Moreover, the system itself was by no means per- 
fect in its organization. For instance, for a Civil Force, the 
new Police, owing probably to the large number of Military 
men in the superior appointments, was far too Military when 
first started, and much of the time devoted to drills and par- 
ades would have been far more profitably employed in im- 
parting instruction in law and procedure. But little faults of 
this nature could have been easily corrected without going 
to the length of changing the whole organization of the Force 
and cutting away the very foundation on which it stood. 

There is probably no Department in the Indian adminis- 
tration of greater importance than the Police, nor any in which 
the subordinate officials have more power and opportunities 
for doing wrong. It stands to reason, then, that the super- 
vision over such a Department, to be effective, should be in 
the hands of an officer who can devote his whole time and 
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attention to the work, and who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the character and qualifications of each of his subordinates. 
The District Superintendent is the only officer who can pos- 
sibly be in this position; but, unfortunately, under existing 
circumstances, his hands are so tied, that, though he may discover 
specific acts of the grossest neglect of duty or oppression on 
the part of his subordinates, he is powerless to make an ex- 
ample of them in that prompt and decisive manner which is 
essentially necessary for the maintenance of discipline and 
good order. For should the offender be a Sub-Inspector, the 
Magistrate’s sanction must first be obtained to his punishment ; 
and, if of a lower grade, the man is at liberty to appeal to 
the same authority, and may even employ a Vakil, or a Pleader, 
to defend him. Under these circumstances, what real au- 
thority cana District Superintendent possess over his sub- 
ordinates? Yet he is practically held responsible if they are 
not all that they should be. It is really time that such anoma- 
lies were looked into honestly and disinterestedly. The Police- 
system of the country has attracted the attention of the public, 
and it is necessary that it should be opened out and laid bare. 
The present system has had more than a fair trial, and it is not 
too much to say it has proved a failure. There has been enough 
of patching-up and mending, and the whole fabric requires 
taking to pieces and setting up again on an improved 
pattern. Increased and improved European supervision over 
the District Police is one of the things most required ; and, 
to be of .any use, it must be technical and absolute. 

To proceed from District to Provincial organization, the 
sreat demand of all zealous District Superintendents of the 
present day is for organized co-operation and a system of 
centralization, the necessity of which was recognized when 
the new Force was first established in 1861. There was then 
a Deputy Inspector-General of Police at each Commissioner’s 
head-quarters ; but these officers were, unfortunately, at that 
time, as inexperienced as all other Police officers of the period ; 
hence the grasping economy which seems especially directed 
at Police administration in Bengal, ignoring the necessity 
for organization, abolished these appointments before they 
could be justified by .experience, and left each District a 
self-containing unit, and each District Superintendent an 
Ishmael whose hand was against every other District Superin- 
tendent. And so there are now but two Deputy Inspector- 
Generals, who have no stake or-interest in any part of the Police 
administration, and whose weary round of automatic and 
stereotyped inspection must paralyze the most active in- 
tellect. Consequently the public need not be surprised to 
learn that there is no organization in the Police administration 
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of Bengal. Each District Superintendent works for his own 
district only, utterly regardless of his neighbours, and though 
there may be the strongest inter- district criminal combina- 
tions, there is no proper machinery for simultaneous action 
against them. Thus a criminal gang, driven from one district, 
take up with their friends in another, and quietly pursue their 
calling without let or hindrance. The Inspector-General holds 
the string of some forty odd districts, and no living man could 
work them without intervening agency. That this is to some 
extent recognized, may be assumed from the fact that, of late 
years, efforts have been made to drag the Commissioners of 
Divisions into the Police machinery. As they are, however, 
essentially revente officers, and as they no not correspond 
directly with the Inspector-General, they are peculiarly unfitted 
to come between him and the District Police. Moreover, a 
Commissioner is not in any way subordinate to the Inspector- 
General of Police ; in fact the latter is his junior, as is proved 
by the fact that all our most recent Inspectors-General have 
been promoted to Commissionerships. Hence it is impossible to 
suppose that Commissioners can perform the duties formerly 
done by Deputy Inspectors-General of circles, as subordination 
to the Inspectors-General of Police was an essential element in 
these appointments, The fact remains, therefore, that be- 
tween the Inspector-General in Calcutta and his District 
Superintendents at their respective head-quarters, there is 
practically no supervising agency of any sort worthy of 
the name. We have already observed that these very im- 
portant officers, vzz,, Deputy Inspectors-General, were abolished 
hastily, and without being given a fair trial. Economy 
was one reason for their reduction; their incompetency was 
ostensibly the other. But the fact that competent men could 
not be found for these important appointments at that time 
was hardly a sufficient reason for doing away with the circle 
supervision altogether. There are very many District Superin- 
tendents in the Force at the present moment, with something 
like 25 to 28 years’ actual Police experience ; and if a judicious 
selection were to be made from amongst them, able and 
experienced Officers could now be found to fill these posts, 
and we could have a supervising agency in each Police circle 
that would go far towards securing something like efficiency, 
not only in each District Force, but in the whole Police-system. 
To obtain the necessary number of Deputy Inspectors-General 
for circles would be neither difficult nor expensive. There 
are at present two Deputy Inspectors-General, and, seven Ist 
erade District Superintendents sanctioned, on Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs, 1,000 per mensem, respectively. The 1st grade District 
Superintendents are doing ordinary district work, which 
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could be as well performed by Officers of the lower 
grades, 

The number of Commissionerships in Bengal is eight. 
Eight Police circles would therefore be required. Let 
the two Deputy Inspectors-General remain as they are 
for the two most important circles, say the Presidency 
and Patna, and make that the Ist grade of Deputy In- 
spectors-General, Convert the present Ist grade of District 
Superintendents into 2nd grade Deputy Inspector-Generals 
on the pay they now draw, and reduce their number from seven 
to six by absorption ; the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th grade of District 
Superintendents being increased by the number of appointments 
required to fill districts, and the grade numbers changed to Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th. The selection for 2nd grade Deputy Inspector- 
Generalships should be very carefully made, and o¢ by seniority. 
Any officer now in the Ist grade, who might not be considered 
fit for a Deputy Inspector-Generalship, could be passed over, 
but allowed to continue in his grade till he retired; and as 
promotions to 1st and 2nd grade of District Superintendents 
are now to be made by selection, it is probable that only such 
officers as are considered fit for Deputy Inspectors-General will, 
in future, be promoted. Hence there would be no difficulty in 
selecting officers for Deputy Inspector-Generalships in the 
future. 

The advantage of having an able and experienced Police 
officer at each Commissioner’s head-quarters would be incalcu- 
lable. -~He would be comparatively close at hand to each of 
his District Superintendents, and could effectively control the 
investigation and- prosecution of all important cases; could 
deal promptly with all departmental matters, such as appeals 
from District Superintendents’ orders regarding punishment, 
promotions, &c., and could inspect each of his districts at least 
once a quarter, or oftener if necessary, so that anything found 
going wrong, would be at once corrected and not allowed to 
continue as at present, from one annual inspection to another, 
to the detriment of good work. 

The Deputy Inspectors-General could further be employ- 
ed as Intelligence officers for their circles, and compile 
all the Confidential Reports of their districts, as well as all 
Quarterly, Half-yearly, and Annual Crimes Reports, thus reliev- 
ing the Inspector-General of a lot of mere routine work, and 
giving that officer more time to devote to the more important 
duties of his office. A Commissioner of a Division would also 
be relieved of what may be called mere Post Office work, so far 
as his Police duties are concerned. For, in his position, he has 
few opportunities of learning anything of the Subordinate 
Police of his Division, and is often called upon to give an 
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opinion regarding an officer whom he has probably never 
heard of ; or to decide a case on appeal, of the details of which 
he can know little or nothing. District Magistrates, in like 
manner, being relieved of departmental responsibility, and 
much unimportant and purely routine work, would have more 
time, and be in a better position to supervise Investigat- 
ing Officers’ cases, and direct the District Superintendent’s 
attention to such points as he might think necessary. In all 
matters relating to the Criminal administration of the district, 
however, the District Magistrate must remain paramount ; 
and not only should all correspondence, touching the crime 
of the district, pass through his office, but the District Superin- 
tendent should, in this respect, be entirely subordinate to him, 
and bound to carry out his orders, being a free agent only 
as regards Departmental matters, such as promotions, punish- 
ments, transfers, etc., in respect of which he would be subordinate 
to his Deputy Inspector-General, though, at the same time, he 
should be required to pay due regard to any recommendations 
made by his District Magistrate, and be bound to record them, 
Deputy Inspectors-General, being Departmental officers, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the working of a District Superin- 
tendent’s Office and the interior economy of the District Force, 
would naturally be in a far better position to detect flaws in 
the working of each district, and, if selected in the manner pro- 
posed, would be invaluable as guides and advisers to each of 
their District Superintendents. Under the present vegzme the 
work performed by the two Deputy Inspectors-General is, for the 
most part, of a purely clerical nature, as their inspections are 
so few and far between as to be of little practical use. Even 
when they do visit a district for any special inquiry, so much 
valuable time has been lost that they can do but little good. 
Thus it often happens that a District Superintendent of buta 
few years’ standing, and of consequently little experience, 
is suddenly called upon to use his own judgment in some 
important case. He does the best he can ; but experience shows 
that he is not always successful, and scandals arise which 
would not have been possible had there been an experienced 
Police Officer at hand to guide and advise him. In such cases 
the District Magistrate is generally blamed ; but, as a matter of 
fact, his own duties are soheavy and varied, that an hour or 
two a day is the most he can spare for Police-work, and conse- 
quently he cannct be expected to know all the details of the 
Police administration of his district. 

We have hitherto confined our remarks to the Supervising 
Agency only, and, having given our views as to how this 
might be improved, at little or no additional cost to the 
country ; we may now proceed to consider the actual working 
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staff. Assuming that the pay of the lower grades of Investi- 
gating Officers is to be raised by an increased Budget-grant, 
there remains only the question of how the number of Inspectors 
can be increased without incurring additional expenditure. 

As matters stand now, there are not enough Inspectors in the 
Force ; and the few there are, are so overwhelmed with clerical 
work and routine inspections, that they have but little time to 
instruct their subordinates in detective work... The consequence 
is that Head-Constables, when first entering upon their duties 
as Investigating Officers, have to feel their own way,—and it is 
a way full of pitfalls and dangers to them. The public, who cry 
out against the dishonesty of the Police, can scarcely be aware 
of the number of false charges brought against them every year, 
and pusked with all the ingenuity of a Bar at least as corrupt as 
the Investigating Police. Now this is all wrong. A policeman 
must be taught his trade in the same way as any other workman, 
and more Inspectors are required for this purpose ; or, failing 
this, training schools should be established at each Commissioner’s 
head-quarters, under the supervision of the Deputy Inspector- 
General, to which Writer Constables of the different districts in 
the circle, selected for promotion to Head-Constables, could be 
sent, and kept under instruction for at least six months, and re- 
quired to attend the Courts and learn how cases are conducted, 
They would then go back to their districts armed with a certain 
amount of knowledge of Law and Police procedure, which could 
not fail to be of considerable use to them in their future career. 

The, Writer Constables of the present day, from amongst 
whom Investigating Officers are selected, have practically no 
Police training, properly so called at all, as they are ex- 
clusively employed in the clerical work of the station office, 
and never go out with Investigating Officers in the interior, 
as other Constables do, Hence the necessity for more In- 
spectors to instruct these officers, or training schools. Either 
would cost money ; and money can be obtained, and that 
without interfering with anybody but the Police themselves, 
The Regular Police Force of districts in Bengal varies from 
200 to 800; but in each district there are from 3,000 to 
4,000 Chaukidars, who, if but paid regularly, would be better 
off than Constables of the Regular Police. This may appear 
an exaggeration at first sight; but itis not so. The average 
pay of a Chaukidar is Rs. 4 a month, and hecan, in addition, stay 
at home and tend his cultivation. A Constable’s pay may be a 
rupee or two more; but, out of it he has to pay for his clothing, 
often as much as Rs, 1-8 a month, and cannot add to his salary 
by cultivation or any other occupation. There is scarcely any 
duty which the ordinary Thannah Constable performs, that could 
not be as well done by the Chaukidar ; and all that is needed is 
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to bring the latter under Act V, and thus make an efficient 
and useful Rural Policeman of him. His conditions of service 
would remain as they are ; the only change would be, that, in the 
first place, he would get his pay regularly through the District 
Superintendent’s Office, instead of irregularly through the Pan- 
chayet, as now, for the collections might be made in advance, 
and paid into the Treasury; secondly, in addition to doing 
watch and ward only, he would be required to perform. all the 
Police duties of his village, such as service of processes, guarding 
persons arrested in cases, collecting information, and the like. 
If the present Chaukidari Force were to be reconstituted on 
this system, they would soon come to look upon themselves 
as public servants, and not the-slaves of the Panchayet, as they 
practically are now ; and much valuable information that is now 
suppressed and perverted, would find its way to station officers 
and render them material assistance in the detection of crime. 
The number of Head Constables and Regular Constables at sta- 
tions could then be reduced by one half, and the money, thus 
saved, utilized to increase the number of Inspectors, or establish- 
ment of Training Schools, whichever might be considered best ; 
and, by degrees, asthe Rural Police became more efficient and 
self-reliant, the Regular Police Constables in the thannah might 
be still further reduced. With the reduction of the Regular Police 
Constables, the Regular Police Force of each district should be 
divided into two separate bodies, one for purely Civil, and the 
other for the gwasz-Military duties. The former would not 
need any Military training at all, but should be well instructed 
in the rudiments of the Criminal Procedure Code and Police 
Procedure, and recruited entirely in the district, or from adja- 
cent districts, and from among the literate class as far as possible. 
The Military portion, on the other hand, being required ex- 
clusively for guards, escorts, suppression of riots and such like 
semt-Military work, should be on a thoroughly Military 
footing, and on an entirely separate list from the Civil Police, as 
regards promotion to Constables, and ought to be recruited 
from up-country men—Nepaulese, and other manly races— 
and armed'with smoth-bore snider carbines, in place of the 
antiquated articles now in use. Their dress should also be 
as little conspicuous, and as serviceable, as possible, such as, 
khaki, serge, or drill. In fact, their organization and equip- 
ment should be as nearly as possible on the lines of the 
present Special Reserves, which would no longer be re- 
quired, and might be broken up and distributed among the 
different districts, their strength being regulated by the 
conditions of each district. 

If the Police Force of the province were thus separated, we 
should have a-really efficient body of armed Police at every 
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district head-quarters, anda far moreefficient Civil Constabulary 
than we have at present; as the time now wasted in teaching 
Bengalis to handle a musket and turn out their toes could 
be devoted to instructing them in real Police work. In 
considering the reforms proposed, and the faults found with 
the existing Police, it would be as well to call attention, before 
concluding, to the enormous amount of clerical and other 
work not legitimately their own, that is demanded from them. 
The District Magistrate’s “ motto,” in every single report re- 
quired from him on subjects for which no special department 
is in existence, is “ Ask a Policeman ?” Whether it be death- 
registration, crop return, rain-fall, preservation of survey pillars, 
ancient ruins, cattle disease, cholera epidemic, floods, or what not, 
it is always “ Ask the Policeman ;” and, in the present Census 
operations, the Policeman again comes in as ex officto charge 
Superintendent. He itis who has to prepare lists, make maps, 
see to numbering of houses, etc., etc. ; and he alone, of all 
officials so employed, is to get nothing by it, except the blame 
if any thing goes wrong. Now, all these multifarious duties 
naturally throw an enormous amount of additional clerical 
labour on the Police, who have already more than enough. 
Why should not the Postal Department submit the rainfall, 
the road-cess, the crop returns, and survey pillar reports ? 
and might not the Education Department be reasonably asked 
to report on archeological remains ? Why should these duties 
fall on the Police, the hardest worked of all departments? The 
questions do not concern them at all, and the collection and 
submission of such statistics materially affects their efficiency in 
their own proper sphere of action ! 

There is one other point-which we have omitted to mention, 
and to which it would be as well to call attention, vzz., that, while 
the Police have practically remained in “ statu quo” as regards 
proper instruction in their duties, the criminal classes have ad- 
vanced rapidly in knowledge and organization, and the experi- 
ence they have gained is more than sufficient to baffle the com- 
paratively weak efforts of the Police under its present organi- 
zation. For instance, in cases of dacoity and theft, formerly 
the stolen property was, as often as not, kept by the thieves them- 
selves, or their friends, and was not difficult to recover ; but in 
these enlightened days all this is changed, and there are now 
professional receivers and other machinery for disposing of 
such proofs of guilt; so that a case, to be really detected now, 
requires no little skill, intelligence and detective ability on the 
part of the Investigating Officer—and such qualities are not to 
be acquired without special training. In short, a Policeman’s 
trade is quite as difficult to learn, if not more so, than any other. 
To sum up, then, we would suggest that, if any real and 
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lasting reformation is to be effected in the Police, it will be 
necessary :— 

Ist.—To strengthen the hands of the District Superinten- 
dents, by giving them actual instead of nominal 
authority ; 

2nd.—To increase the Supervising Agency, by the re- 
appointment of Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Circles ; 

3rd.— To raise the pay of lower grades of Investigating 
Officers, and devise better means for their instruc- 
tion ; 

4th.—To + convert the present comparatively useless 
Chaukidari Force into efficient Rural Police, by 
bringing them under proper control ; 

5th—To separate the Regular Police into two distinct 
bodies for purely Civil and guasz-Military duties ; 
and, finally, to allow the Police to do their own 
legitimate work and that only. 

One word touching the constitution of the Commission now 
sitting, and we have done. This Commission is avowedly a 
Police Commission called together to consider Police reforms ; 
yet, with the exception of the Inspector-General of Police (who 
is not himself a Policeman by profession or training), there is not 
a single Police Officer appointed to it. Surely this is not as it 
should be! When such important matters asthe future organi- 
zation of the Police Force of the country are under consideration, 
the opinion of experienced Police Officers should be taken. 
There is no lack of such officers in Bengal, able and probably 
willing to give the country the benefit of their long and tried 
experience, Then why have they not been appointed ? 


, Y. 











ArT. V.—KALIGHAT AND CALCUTTA. 


A'rvydvarta Map—Prepaved and published by Babus Nagendra 
Nath Vasu and Upendra Chandra Vasu, Calcutta. 


A> a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society was exhibited 
a Map of A’ry4varta, * on a new plan. I then made some 
passing remarks onthe site of our familiar Kdlighdta, shown 


in the Map, under its Sanskrit form of Kalighatta, @refpqe! 


I subsequently made researcheson the subject, the result of 
which is the following paper. 

To account for the place of Kalighata in this Map, the his- 
tory of its origin should, if possible, be gathered from the SAstras 
and from current traditions. The boundaries of A’rydvarta have 
been developing, since the -earliest notice of its name and 
limits, in various classes of Sanskrit works. The compilers 
seem to have given its extent according to the latest 
descriptions, and exhibited the sites of important ancient 
places, from such works as were available to them. Where 
do we find the first mention of Kdlzghdt, and what is the 
approximate date of the first appearance of its name, are the 
starting questions. Their solution is important, not only in 
themselves, but as connected with the foundation of Calcutta, 
the name of which is generally believed to have been derived 
from Kédlighdta. 

The word- Kdlizhdta, t-as-a compound, means the Ghdt of Kali, 
that is, the GAd¢ in the neighbourhood of Kali’s altar, or 
where people land to proceed toit. In time it gave its name 
to the locality where the shrine of the goddess is situated. 

The legend of the goddess of Ka4lighata springs from the 





* This map is intended to illustrate the article A vydvarta in the Vistva 
Kosha, a Bengali Encyclopzedia of great value and importance at the 
present day. Besides the general information on all varieties of subjects 
which such works usually convey, it gives results of original research in 
certain matters, deals in Glossology, and aims at the very useful work of 
preserving old traditions‘and indigenous words and phrases which are fast 
disappearing. The Map seems to have been compiled as a chart of A’ryd- 
varta according tothe different Sdstraic authorities—the latest of which are 
the Zantras. Thecompilers indicate places mentioned in modern works 
by underlining them; Xd/ighdéa has this indicating mark. 

1 Ghdifa].—One of its meanings is a landing-place on the riverside. 
In an amplifying and diminutive sense it is made Ghd/é and Ghdti, 
respectively. So with the word Hé/[a]. a market. Ghdi(a], Ghdté and 
Ghdtias wellas Hé¢[a], Hdtd, and Hé¢ are to be found in innumerable 
names of places in Bengal, forming their terminal members, 
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story of the Daksha Yajaa.* Sati, the daughter of Daksha, 
consumed herself in her wrath, at the insult offered to her hus- 
band Siva, at the sacrifice, by her sire. Siva, by the power of 
his Yoga, reclaimed her lifeless body from the fire, flung it on 
his shoulders, and, in this plight, in a terrific storm of mad- 
dening agony and fury at the bereavement, tramped about, 
in thundering steps, over all the regions of the world. Heaven 
and earth tottered from their foundations; the universe was 
threatened with utter annihilation; the gods trembled, and, 
in great alarm, sought the protection of Vishnu. Vishnu came 
to the rescue of creation. Fast flew his flashing discus, which 
shivered the corpse into fragments. Every spot, where one of 
these fragments, or any of .her ornaments, dropped, became 


a Pitha-sthana @reegra (or place sanctified by the fall), where 


the spirit of Sati, no other than divine energy, came to be 
worshipped, under a particular name, with a specially-named 
Bhairava, or Siva, in his terrific form. The Pitha-mélas, or strings 
of names of these Péthas, with those of their presiding goddesses 
and Bhairavas, and a description of the particular relics that fell 
there, are given in various Sanskrit and vernacular works. 
Some of these Pithas are well-known places of pilgrimage ; 
others have fallen into obscurity, and there are not a few which 
it is now difficult to identify. 

According to orthodox Hindu belief, the Dakshayajna was 
celebrated in the Satya Yuga, when the toes of the right foot 
of Sati fellin the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in the locality 
which has, since the manifestation of its sanctity, been named 
Kélipitha, Kalighdta or Kdlikshetra, the presiding goddess _be- 
ing Kali or Kdlikd, and the Bhairava Nakulesa. The Pitha-mdlas, 
in different works, vary as regards the names and numbers of the 
Pithas, the relics which originated the Pithas, and other circum- 
stances. It is an important point of inquiry—which is the 
earliest work that mentions Kalighéta as a Puthasthdna, 
or names the above deities in connection with any sacred spot ? 

Among the Purduas and Upa-Purduas, the latter class are 
admitted to be later productions, and of these the Kdlké 





*The Yuajha, or sacrifice, is said to have been performed by Daksha, 
one of the progenitors of mankind, in Kanakhala, very near Haridwar; 
this place is, therefore, held as a place of pilgrimage. The legend has been 
variously interpreted. It has its mythical character as a story depicting, 
in Sati, the keen sense of a chaste wife for the honour of her hus- 
band and devotion to his interest; and, in Siva, the indissoluble love 
of a husband for his faithful spouse, It hasits astronomical and sectarian 
interpretations also. Some point to it also as an allegorical representation 
of a geological phenomenon of ancient days. The main features of the 
story of this sacrifice form the subject of some of the sculptures at Elephan- 


a and Ellora. 
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Purdna,* which introduces the worship of Satz, as the wife 
of Siva, in her various forms, and perhaps first started the 
Pitha legend, is a work held in the highest esteem by the 
Sdkias, and it might be expected to exhibit a complete list 
of the Pithas ; but, instead of this, we find in it, in a certain 
passage, mention ofa very small number of Pithas only, and 
among them there isno mention of Kdlighdta. This name 
may occur in some one or other of the Puranas and Upa- 
Puranas, but, so far as my enquiries have extended, I have 
not been able to ascertain it. The Devi Bhagavata isa Purana 
of doubtful authority, and, although it is a Sakta Purana, and 
gives the names of 108 P2thas, it omits Kalighata, The Tantras,+ 
acknowledged to be the latest of Sanskrit religious works, 
siving evidence of Sectarianism, in its extreme development, are 
often cited as authorities for the K&4lighéta Pztda. The 
number of these Pithas has, I believe, gone on increasing, 
owing to the necessity of imparting a character of sanctity 
to a place of Devz-worship, by identifying it with the locality 
where some relic of Sati had fallen in the Satya Yuga; and 
the ever-multiplying Tantras, or passages interpolated in autho- 
ritative works, have been appealed to for such identification. 
Kaélighata appears to be one of these comparatively recent 
places. 

Some highly-esteemed Tantras, as the Mahduirvana, ignore 
this Pztha ; while others of less repute, as the Brihat or Mahé 
Nila Tantra, the Achdaranirnaya, and the Mahdlingarchana Tan- 
tra, reckon it intheir Pitha-malas ; the Zantra Chuddmani, in its 
list of 51 Péthas, mentions it as Kdlipitha. As regards other 
particulars relating to this Prtha, the first of the four Tantras 
last named; calls—its presiding goddess Guhyd Kdéli, or the 
unrevealed Adi ; the second gives also the name of the Bhaira- 
vaof the place as Nakulisa; while the fourth not only men- 
tions the now popularly accepted number of Pithas, but seems 
to have been the fous e¢ origo of the current Kalighata legend, 





— 


*I have consulted a Palmleaf manuscript of the work, indicated in its 
colophon to have been copied in Saka 1657, or 1745 A.D. The Sabda- 
kalpadruma refers to the chapters in which the names of the Pithas are 
given in this Purana. 


StfABI yYatq mentioned in ET Yate |—See Colebrooke’s Miscel- 


laneous Essays, I, 112 ; Indische Studien I, 469 ; Rajatarangini I, 326; IT, 468, 

t+ The Tantras, as a class of works on the Saiva and Sdkta systems of 
religion, came into vogue at the closing period of Sanskrit literature, and 
their authorship being veiled in the dialogue of Siva and Parvaté, their 
multiplication, with pretentions to antiquity, has become very easy. Still, 
however, the systems introduced by them have been traced to an age before 
the birth of Mahomed, and their number, as orthodoxically fixed, is stated 


to be 192, divided into 3 classes of 64 each. 
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inasmuch as it styles the goddess of the place Kd// or Kalikéd, 
and its Bhairava, Vaku/jsa, and states its holiness to be due to 
the fall there of the toes of the right foot of Sati. Hence 
Kalipitha must be accepted as an alias of Kdlighdta. KAli- 
kshetra,* also an apt name for it, as designating the field or 
demesne of KaAli, is said to occur in some Purana, but I have 
not been able to trace it. 

The discovery of these names in the above works does 
not, however, help us in the least in ascertaining the time 
when the goddess was first set up, or Kédlighdta became 
a generally acknowledged place of pilgrimage, because, in 
respect of the dates of the works, we are left to pure con- 
jecture. There are, however, some reasons for believing that the 
worship of the Kali of this place originated, in obscurity, some- 
time between the close of the fifteenth and the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. 

The Ain-i-Akbari, it is true, does not mention Kalighata, 
though it notices some prominent places of pilgrimage, 
and, in one passage, speaking of Hindu Cosmogony, &c., 
alludes to the name of Mahé Kélz,F nay sets forth in the 
list of Mahals belonging to Sarkar Satgong (Saptagrama) 
Kalkattat itself. But the mere circumstance of the non-mention 
of Kdlighata by Abul Faz] does not necessitate the conclusion 
that the place did not exist in Akbar’s time, though, no doubt, 
it is presumptive proof of its not having acquired any great cele- 
brity. The same may be said regarding the renowned Man Sing, 
Governor of Bengal and Behar, under Akbar, (who visited Jagan- 
nath Puri, and rescued it fromthe grasp of the Pathans) not 
having pilgrimised to K4alighata, even, when in 1589-99, while in 
pursuit of the Afghans, he had his cantonments at Jehanabad §, 
not many miles from the holy spot. It is certainly most un- 
reasonable to suppose that the great Rajput chief, whose devo- 
tion to Kali was so great asto have induced him, after his 
victory over Pratapaditya of Jessore, to remove thence to his own 
capital, as the richest prize, the image of Yasaresvari-Kali, would 
have failed to worship the K4li of Kalighata, if the place had then 





* In the Judian Antiguary (July 1873) a writer says: “ According to 
the Puranas, a portion of the mangled corpse of Sati or K4li fell somewhere 
within that boundary (Bahula to Dakhinesvar), whence the place was 
called Kalikshetra.” 


f Gladwin’s Translation of the Aim, edition 1800, page 298. 


{ bid, p.191,and Blochman’s Original Text vol. I, page 408. In 
the latter are given two other readings of Ka/kata U$\S, as WS (Kalna), 


WS (Kalt& and lu, talpa, but the learned Editor has relied, for, of course, 


the best of reasons, on the manuscript which gives the first reading. 
§ Stewart’s History of Bengal, edition 1813, p. 182. 
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possessed any great attractiveness, Pratapdditya also, the re- 
doubtable Bengali chief who defied the arms of Akbar, and 
fought for the independence of his Rd/, was a distinguished Sdéh/a, 
and was himself the founder of the Yasaresvari shrine; he 
might also be expected, if Kalighata (not at any very great 
distance from his principality) had attained to any celebrity in his 
time, to have paid his devotions to the goddess of the place, 
with the ec/a¢ usual in those times ; but instead of anything 
of this being recorded by any of his biographers, or by writers 
who allude to him in their works, he is said to have 
supplied a great want by the establishment of a Kali temple 
in his own dj. * 

In the Tantra Chudamani above-mentioned, which, owing to 
its giving the currently accepted list of Pithas and the fullest 
particulars regarding them, has been cited in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma of Raja Sir Radhakant, in his article on Pztha, occurs 
the name of this Vasaresvari (the goddess of Yasara [Jessore] ), 
as one of the Pithas sanctified by the fall there of Sati’s 
hand. Connecting this circumstance with the fact of Pratapda- 
ditya’s founding the Yasaresvari shrine, we are not only 
enabled to demonstrate the origin of this Pitha at a date not 
earlier than that of Akbar, but to fix the date of the 
Tantra Chudamani itself. I should notice two other Pithas 
named in this comparatively modern Tantra, v2z., Nalahdtt 
(the site of the present Malahdti Station ?) and Bahala (Behala, 
seven miles south-east of Calcutta), the names of the presiding 
goddesses of these two places being Kélika and Bahala, 
respectively, 

The Bengali work, known as Kavi Kankana’s Chandi, was, 
as stated by its author, according to a certain edition of 
the work, written in Saka 1466, or 346 years ago, that is, 
twelve years before the accession of Akbar to the throne. 
In it, in the account of the voyages of Dhanapati and 





* It is contended by some learned Vaishnaves, that, in the Chattanya 
Charitémrita (Life of Chaitanya), no mention is made of the great 
Reformer of Bengal having visited Kdiighdta. Born in 1485 A.D., he flour- 
ished in the early part of the sixteenth century. During his peregrinations 
he came as far as Varthanagara, but he never thought of seeing the Kali 
of Kalighata. As the founder of Vaishnavism, his religious instincts might 
have repelled the idea of Sdkta worship, but it is not unnatural to suppose 
that, if Kdlighdta had been a known TZirtha in his time, he would have 
made his Puja for the sake of his beloved mother Sachi, who belonged to 
the sect of Sdktas and worshipped Ka4li, But this fact cannot be adduced 
as an argument against the existence of Kalighata atthe time. Chai- 
tanya’s travels being spiritual tours for conversion, he was led to goto 
places where he expected to gain his object, and not merely as a 
random pilgrim, to places reputed for their holiness only, There 
may beathousand other reasons to account for his not visiting Kali, 
or for the non-mention of the goddess in the Chaitanya Charitémrita. 
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Srimanta Sowdagar, occur the names of both Kdlighdta and 
Kalikdtd. This would point to the recognition of the existence 
of the two places at least three or four reigns before Akbar, at any 
rate towards the end of the fifteenth century. A shade of doubt, 
however, is cast upon these facts, by the circumstance of a 
very good edition of the work by Babu Akshaya Kumara Sarkar, 
published from a MS. in his house, which had been copied in Saka 
1649, or 163 years ago, omitting the passages in which the names 
of the two villages are mentioned, and nowhere else noticin 
them. These passages, however, are given by Akshaya Babu, 
as “various readings,” in the form of notes. * 

Bharata Chandra, the famous Bengali poet of the last 
century, who wrote his Annad&a Mangala, &c., in Saka 1674 
(A.D. 1752), of course, mentions, in his Pitha-mdld, Kdlighdta, 
as Originating from the fall there of the four toes of Sati’s 
right foot, and speaks of the presiding goddess as Kd/, and 
of Nakulesa, as Bhairava. This proves thatin the days of 
the Sakta Maharaja Krishna Chandra of Nadiya (Nuddea), 
who was the Zaminddr of “Pargana Calcutta, &c.,” and 
whose Poet-laureate Bharata Chandra was, + the current 
Kalighata legend had acquired maturity, and that, under some of 
the tolerant Nawabs of BRengal, but chiefly under British pro- 
tection, even in the early days of the English period, Kd/z- 
ghdta had reached the climax of its celebrity. f 





* Itis said a holograph MS. of Mukundardéma Chakravarti Kavikan- 
kana is still preserved and worshipped in the house of some descendant 
of his, at Jehanabad, and a reference to it should dispel all doubt in respect 
of the mention of Ka4lighata and Ka/ikaté in his Chandi. The date 
of the work in the edition quoted by Babu Akshaya Sarkar is thus given :— 


t 6 6 4 


ACP 4A FA Cly “mts at fs} 
ASR THA NS AWE TR 


Sake rasa rasa veda sasanka ganita, 
Abhaya mangala gita g4ila Mukunda, 


+ Itis stated in the Life of Krishna Chandra that he was the constant 
companion of Aliverdi Khan (Muhabat Jang), and that during his trips 
on the river he used to read and explain the Mahabharata to him, It is 
also said that he succeeded in obtaining from the Nawab a remission of 
arrears of revenue due from him to the amount of fifty-two lakhs or so, by 
cleverly taking, on one of these river trips, the Nawab’s party on shore 
on the northern side of Calcutta, where there were settlements, and 
leading the Nawab on towards the south, where, in the distant thickets 
and woods, the roar of the tiger was heard, and wild elephants were seen, 
pointing to him the nature of his Zamindary, and the obvious reasons of his 
having been a defaulter, Such a favourite of the Nawab could not but 
have obtained from him concessions in favour of the Kali shrine. 

The celebrity of Kalighata could not have been very great even 
as late as the days of Aurangzebe; otherwise its shrine could not have 
escaped the iconoclastic fury of that fanatical monarch, 
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It appears, upon the authority of a Mahomedan writer, * 
Nawab Muhabbat Khan, whos peaks of Calcutta at a some- 
what later time, that there was an assignment upon the 
Calcutta lands for the Sevd of the Kdlighdta Kdlz. 

Thus much for records of a historic character, showing 
it to be very probable, according to Kavi Kankana (if 
the passage, as above referred to, be proved to be genuine, 
on reference to the holographical Chandi, said to be still 
available), that Kdlighdta existed sometime during the fifteenth 
century, as a Guhya-tirtha, or not very well kuown sacred place 
of worship, but that it acquired celebrity at a very much 
later period. Of. Calcutta it may be said, moreover, that it 
not only existed as a Mehal at the same period, but 
was of sufficient importance to be reckoned by Todar Mull, 
in his Bengal Settlement, in 1578, as one of the important 
tracts of Sarkar Satgong, and to be assessed, along with 
Barbakpur and Bakua, at 936,215 Dams. Mythically, Kd/i- 
ghdta may, of course, claim priority over Calcutta, but 
historically their comparative antiquity is uncertain. 

Let us now see what tradition has to tell us about the 
origin of the present Kalighata. Once upon a time, it is 
said, a Sevayet Sanny4si, one of the Dasandmis, who had 
become a follower of the tenets of Yogi Chaurangi, and 
Jangal Gir (Giri) by name, was known devoutly to worship 
a certain symbol of the goddess Kali at some place on 
the eastern outskirts of the old site of Govindpur { (now 
occupied by Fort William), where the Presidency Jail at 
present stands. The Kali image worshiped at Kalighata is 
made up of different members of the body, mechanically 
adjusted together; the real sacred object being, it is believed, 
the veritable stone emblem which the Sannydasi used to 
worship, and which is supposed to have fallen from heaven 





* Nawab Muhabbat Khan wrote “A General History of India from 
the Time of the Ghaznivides to the Accession of Muhammad Akbar, at 
the close of the year 1806,” which bears the title of Akhbar-7- 
Muhabbat. In giving’ the history of the foundation of Calcutta by 
‘Mr. Chanak’ (Job Charnock), the writer says : “* Calcutta formerly was only 
a village, the revenue of which was assigned for-the expenses of the 
temple of K4li Devi, which stands there. ”—Elliot’'s History of India, &c., 
vol. VIII, p. 378. 

Dam was a coppercoin inthe days of Akbar, equal to the fortieth 
part of the rupee. At first it was called Patsah, and also Bah/loli. 
Blochman’s Translation of the Ain., p, 31. Atthis rate the three towns paid 
into the Imperial Treasury the annual sum of 23,405 and odd rupees. 

{ The Dutch map of Valentyn, compiled in 1656, gives Govindpur in 
the guise of Governapore, and Sutanuti in that of CAzttanutte, and in their 
proper names they appear in histories, the earliest mention therein 
being in 1698, and in the surviving unpublished records of the East India 
House, much earlier. 
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to mark the place where the toes of Sati had fallen fn 
a former age. 

To account for Jangal Gir’s selecting any particular spot 
in Govindpur* for his worship, when it was thickly covered 
with jungle, a story runs that, when this wandering devotee 
was roaming there, he frequently saw herds of kine making 
a detour from their beaten-path towards a particular point, 
and, after a while, returning to their usual course. One day, 
he followed them, and found, to his surprise, that, on arriving at 
a certain place, they, one by one, stretched their legs over it, and 
allowed their milk to flow from their udders for a few minutes, 
He brought this to the notice of the cowherd, and, with his 
aid, having the ground excavated, discovered the symbol (of 
which he had been previously apprised in a dream).+ 

The exact spot where the symbol was for the first time set 
up, is not known, but there is no question that there was a 
ehat t on the bank of the river, somewhere between the sites 





* The reason why Jangal Gir Chaurangi selected this site on the 
confines of Govindpur for the establishment of his 77z7¢ha is apparent. 
Although situated in a belt of jungle, infested, as it was at the time, 
with all kinds of wild beasts, he saw that he and his goddess would be 
within the reach of human aid. He looked to the then few inhabitants 
of Govindpur for his maintenance and that of his goddess. He settled 
at the place, not with the object of practising austere penances, or of 
living in absorbed meditation, or in chronic starvation. Had it not been 
for the village within call, he would perhaps have settled somewhere else 
in a more accessible or advantageous situation. 

But his goddess was destined to be shifted from one locality to another. 
Her shrine, if any, at Chaurangi (it is said to have been a wooden 
house), was demolished, when Govindpur was taken for the purpose of 
building the new Fort ; she was removed to Kalighata, where she was 
similarly housed, if not on the yery site, but in the vicinity, of her present 
temple, till, subsequently, in 1809, the Savarna Chaudhuris of Behala 
erected for her the present temple. 

7 Professor Oppert, in his original Juhabitants of Bharatavarsa, 
Part I, gives an anecdote in connection with the great religious reformer 
RAmanuja, which presents a striking analogy tothe miracle by which the 
Kali symbol. was discovered. 

A poor, but pious Pariah, had observed that a cow approached 
every day a white ant’s hole, and let her milk drop’into it. He searched 
and discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in it. In 
consequence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow, and supplied her 
daily with fodder. Ramdanujacharya was at this time dreaming of this 
Celvapillai image, and the Pariah showed it tohim. The god was en- 
shrined, and, as a reward for the discovery by the Pariah, Ramdnuja 
allowed him to enter the temple (low-caste as he was) in future for three 
days in the year. This privilege is enjoyed by the Pariahs in the neighbour- 
hood of Melcotta, the chief seat of the followers of Ramanuja, and in 
other places in the south, An analogous story is related in connection 
with the T4rakesvara symbol of worship. The Mahaling4rchana Tantra, 
alluded to in the text, names Tarakesvara as a Pitha-esthan in Rarha. 

t This ghat could not have been on the A’di-Gang&, near the present 
temple, a plunge into the waters of which precedes (almost as a rule, to 
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on which the Barabazar and Prinsep’s Ghats stand, at which 
the pilgrims and people across the river, or from the neighour- 
ing village, used to alight for the purpose of proceeding to 
her worship, and which soon, acquiring the name of Kalighata, 
gave, in turn, its own name to the present locality so called, 
and the title of the religious order of her first or earliest Sevayet, 
Chaurangi, soon became the eponym of the splendid Madan 
that now graces our city. * 

In looking for correct information about the Yogi Chaurangt, 
we find his name mentioned in the AHatapradi~a—a work on 
certain Yogzs—as one of the thirty-one Yogis therein mentioned. 
Wilson, in his Religious Sects (p. 215), gives these names on the 
same authority, with various readings which he noticed in the ex- 
tract in the “ Berlin Catalogue,” No. 647. He makes Chaurangi 
the sixth teacher in succession from the first A’dinatha, and 
Goraksha,? the contemporary of Kabir, the eighth. Now, as 
the Bhaktamdla and the Az describe Kabir as the bold 
defender of his faith, whem summoned to the presence of 
Sultan Lodi (1488—1518), Chaurangt must have lived in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, and Jangal Gir Chaurangi 
must have been one of his earliest followers. 

“ Chaurangi,’ t again, as a mauza or village, is mentioned 
in the Ferdi Sanul,§ annexed to the Sanad for the Free 





wash away all uncleanliness) the performance of the Puja (worship), 
because the goddess was not removed to her present site till a much 
later period. 

* A pilgrim road ran through the place, the Old Chitpur Road, so 
named from the goddess Kali under the name of CAitresvarz of Chitrapura 
(Chitpur). 

+ This‘is the celebrated Goraksha Ndtha mentioned by Abul ’Fazl. 
He was one of the nine WVé¢has, or spiritual teachers, and author of several 
works ; and many places in India, from Peshawar and Nepal downwards, 
have derived their names from him. Among others there is a locality near 
our Dum-Dum named Gorakshavasti, where Siva and Kali and other images 
are worshipped, and where there are images also of Goraksha Natha 
himself and of some one or other of the thirty-one Yogis alluded to in 
the text (vide Updsaka Sampraday:z, Vol. 11, pp. 136-138). The late Babu 
Akshaya Kumara Datta, inhis Ufésaka Sampradaya, disputes the statement 
of Professor Wilson, that the thirty-one Yogis mentioned in the Hatapradipfa 
were successive teachers, of Yoga. He gives the whole passage from the 
work, and shows that their names are ment'oned only as so many eminent 
Yogis (Runphat Yovis). But even if we assume that they were not persons 
who followed each other in succession, as Guru and Sishya, but Yogis 
who lived in succession of time in the order in which they are named, the 
argument in the text will not be affected. c 

t~ The word Chaurangi is a compound which may be split in various 
ways to give different significations to it, and the word has also many 
conventional meanings ; but this is not the place to dwell upon them. 

§ Aitchison’s 7reaties, Engagements, &c., Vol. 1, pp. 26—27, Fara- 

t-sanul is explained in some authoritative Glossaries to be a petition which 
is annexed to a Sanad. 
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tenure of Calcutta, &c., to the East India Company, under the 
seal of the Chhota Nawab, or Miran, the son of Mir Jafar. It 
is there described as belonging in part to Pargana Calcutta 
and partly to Pargana Paikan. This was in 1758-59: but it 
may be safely argued that it had its place, along with Govind- 
pur and Sutanuti, in the Sanad of 1696, which, however, is 
not now forthcoming in the Records of the East India House, 
and there is no means of verification, except by evidence of 
earlier periods, or by the surviving records in the families of 
the Zamindars from whom the historic “ Villages of Calcutta, 
Chuttanutty and Govindpore” were purchased, by order of 
Azimus-shan, Aurungzeb’s grandson. 

Leaving Calcutta, for the present, let us remember that it has 
been shown to have existed long anterior to the reign of Akbar, 
at least, and that Sutanuti and Govindpur, so far as records go, 
are traceable to the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Information gleaned from private family records, in respect of 
these last two places, sheds, however, some further light on 
the Kalighata question. 

Some centuries ago, when the river Sarasvati, at Satgong, 
showed incipient signs of silting up,* some of the people of 
that place, especially the mercantile and trading classes, felt 
the necessity of removing elsewhere. Hughli then was be- 
coming an important mercantile town; but, among the 
great merchants, five opulent families, one of Sett and 
four of Bysacks, emigrated to and _ colonized Calcutta. 
They arrived at the site of Govindpur, and, having cleared 
the jungle, settled at the place, excavated tanks, built houses 
and other structures, among which was the shrine of their 
tutelary deity, Govindjee, - tocommemorate whose name they 
called the new settlement Govindpur.+ They established 








* Satgong stood on the banks of the Sarasvati. It lost its com- 
mercial importance, which it had enjoyed from the most ancient times, 
when the river silted up, in 1520, or 1530 (Hunter). 

+ Still worshipped in the Thakur-bari within the demesnes of Baistab 
Das Sett, east of the Mint, The paved compound, or yard, is several steps 
below the level of the road. Conservative as the families are, they prefer 
to preserve Govindjee’s sacred Thakur-bari in its antique state. In the 
Bhog (menu) of this and their other deities, removed from Govindpur 
to their subsequent home at Barra Bazar, potatoes find no place, not only 
because they were not introduced into the country at the time of their 
settlement, but because they are exotic, and therefore not fit for divine food. 

t There are many localities bearing the name of Govindpur. In 
many of the Sircars also of Akbar’s time, places with this designation are 
to be met with. Its name,as well as that of Sutanuti, or Chuttanutty, 
might have been expected to be found in the table of Sircar Satgong, in 
the Ain. It may be presumed, however, that at that time, as at a subsequent 
period, Calcutta comprehended these two villages; or perhaps they had 
been changed to some temporary names now unidentifiable. Could 
Barbakpore and Bakua, two mahals which appear bracketed together 
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also a cloth market, which was named Sutanuti Hat —a mart 
for the sale of skeins of thread and woven cloth—and from 
this the village in which it was situated was called Sutanuti. 
In the earlier Sanads this Sutanuti Hat is mentioned. The 
early Sett and Bysack settlers are also said to have patronised, 
in some sort, the worshippers (Pujaris) of the Kali in her first 
obscure abude,—but did not much care for the goddess ; these 
families being, as their successors still are Vaishnavas.* 

These five families count now seventeen generations from the 
first Patriarchs who landed at the place, with their families, to 
the present time :— 


Generations, 
Ist. Makundaram Seth ... hig 17, 
2nd. Kali Das Bysack ... ods 16. 
3rd. Siva Das Bysack ... ide 15, 
4th. Barpati Bysack a coe 15. 
5¢#. Basudeva Bysack ... st 15. 


The families are endogamous as their Gotras shew :— 
Ist. Sethji, Maudgalya. 
2nd. Bysack (Kalidas) Agnivesma. 
37rd. Do. (Siva Das) Allodri Rishi. 
4th, Do. (Barpati) Amba Rishi. 
5¢2. Do. \Basudeva) Brahma Rishi. 

We find that their emigration+ occurred nearly 425 years ago ; 
and, allowing them three generations at least to establish their 
influence in their new abode, and to spread their business, we 
trace back the discovery of the Guhya Kali, and Kalighata, in 
Chowringhee, or in the purlieus of the village of Govindpur, 
to some period in the early part of the fifteenth century. 

The first Portuguese ship that sailed up the Hughli river in 





with Calcutta in the said Table, have been these changed names ? or did 
the unnamed ports and markets therein mentioned comprise them ? 

* This accounts for the miserable shelter the goddess originally 
had in the way of house accommodation, While at Chaurangi, the goddess 
fared badly—a wretched hut is said to have served for hertemple. The 
earliest inhabitants of Govindpur, the Setts and Bysacks, under whose 
protection she and her sevayats lived during their earlier days, and for some 
length of time, who had built in their town of Govindpura number of 
temples for their tutelary gods, could have easily, with the wealth at their 
command, provided her, the presiding deity of Calcutta, with a stone 
temple ; and ifthey did not, or if they suffered her to vegetate ina 
wooden house, it was not owing to any feeling of irreverence towards the 
goddess, but because their rigid faith in Vaishnavism forbade their taking 
part in a worship thoroughly Tantric in its rites, and in which the sacrifice 
of animal life is a sme gua non. 

+ They abandoned one maritime port, to establish another down the 
river, probably attracted by the prospect of Western enterprise that had 
just dawned, or begun to dawn upon India in search of the golden 
fleece, in the shape of cotton and cloth. 
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1530 is said to have transacted her business with the Sctts and 
Bysacks at Sutanuti. 

We thus arrive at some definite conclusion regarding the 
approximate age of the foundation of the worship of Kali of 
Kalighat, and hence of the place itself. 

The Tantra Chuddmani, by reason of its mentioning in its 
Pitha-m4la the name of Yasaresvari of Jessore, consecrated by 
Pratapdditya, is placed among works written in the wind 
of Akbar, if not later, and as it also mentions Ka4lipitha, or 
(Kalighata), we must regard it as being first mentioned ina 
Sanskrit work which cannot be assigned to an earlier date than. 
between 1556-1605. 

Assuming the genuineness of the passages in Kavi Kankan’s 
Chandi in which Kalikaté and Kalighdta are mentioned, the 
earliest mention of the latter in a Bengali work would be in 
1544. 

The Chaurangi, or rather Jangal Giri, legend, connecting it 
with facts gleaned from the Hatapradipa, would point to the 
origin of this Kali worship somewhere beween the latter part 
of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Reference to the Setts’ and Bysacks’ genealogies and the tradi- 
tions of these families carry back the origin of the worship at 
least fourteen generations, that is to about 1470. 

To those who know the difficulty, and, in most cases, im- 
possibility, of solving chronological problems in respect of 
events of Indian history, or occurrences of importance re- 
lating to our country, not only those of ancient period, but even 
such as are conjectured to be of modern date, it would certainly 
appear most interesting that, with reference to the origin of 
the Kali: worship of Kalighata, evidence of such satisfactory 
character as I have shown, should be forthcoming from 
perfectly independent sources, all tending to place it 
beyond doubt that the Kalipitha originated in Govindpur 
towards the end of the fifteenth, or perhaps the beginning of the 
sixteenth, century. There is a Purana the title of which 
occurs in generally accepted lists of such works, but which 
diligent investigations have pronounced to be not available 
now in all its integrity, or in any very reliable form, vz., 
the Bhavishya, which relates, as its name imports, to future 
events, being, in fact, ‘a Book of Prophecies.’ In a fragment 
of this work, called the Brahma Khanda, there has been traced 
a passage which refers to the Vargabhimd, goddess of Tamra- 
lipti (Tamluk), and of Kali, on the outskirts of Govindpur, on 
the side of Suradhani (the Bhagirathi), * and thus remarkably 
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confirms (in its main features) the tradition I have al- 
ready mentioned, and, what is also most important, proves, so 
long as nothing else turns up to contradict it, the origin of the 
name of Kalighata, or Kalighatta, to be subsequent to that of 
Govindpur, and hence this proximate date of the Tantras and 
other Sanskrit works in which the former name occurs, 
Resuming the thread of the tradition of the origin of the 
Kali worship in the purlieus of Govindpur, which was lan- 
cuishing under the cold patronage of the successors of the early 
Vaishnava settlers of the place, we come across a supplemental 
anecdote, that, the miraculous discovery of the Pithasthan gra- 
dually getting wind, people began to resort to the holy spot 
and a pilgrim path was, in course of time, laid out. The Sakta 
Sdvarna Chaudhuris, after their settlement at Behala, and acqui- 
sition of zamindaries* in the neighbourhood, in the time, it is 
said, of Aurungzeb (1658-1707), removed the Kali symbol from 
its original place to its present locality. Many years later, 
some representative of the family, in order to expiate the sin 
of having accepted a gift (princely though it was) on the occa- 
sion of a big Sraddha*t of doubtful purity, spent it in raising the 





Tamralipte pradese cha Vargabhimaé virdajate, 
Govindapura prante cha Kali Surachani tate. } 
Bhavishya Purina, Brahmakhanda, 22, g. 


* Tradition gives some clue by which to trace the time when the Savarnas 
removed the K4li symbol from its original place to its present’ locality, There 
lived, it is said, four Bengalis, very able and clever men of business, three 
among them being Brahmanas and one a Kayastha, who, under the Mogal 
dynasty, held responsible posts in the Khalsa Department in Bengal, and for 
having rendered satisfactory accounts tothe Delhi Darbar, when they 
had been summoned there for the purpose, received the title of Majmuadar 
(Majumdar), and who have since been known as the four Majumdars of 
Bengal. Raghava was an Uttarrarha Kdyastha, the ancestor of the Zamin- 
dars of P&atuli and Bansberia—the ten-anna and six-anna Mahasayas, now 
represented by the Sewraphuli Rajas, &c. The three Brahmans were 
Bhavananda Kesharkuni (Keshwar Ghani ?), Ratnesvara Vandvopadhydya 
(Banerjee) and Lakshmikanta Gangopadhyaya (Gangulli) ; the first and se- 
cond were respectively the ancestors of the Nadiya Rajas, and of the Du- 
murdah Babus, and the third was the predecessor of the Savarnas, who 
settled at Behala to enjoy the zamindaries he had received as a reward from 
Aurangzebe. He must have cut a figure, therefore, sometime between 1658 
and 1707. Hence the removal of the symbol must have taken place between 
the time of Lakshmikdnta and the exodus of the Govindpur settlers, when 
operations for the erection of Fort William had commenced, 

t It was during the palmy days of the celebrated millionaire of Calcutta, 
Ramdulal Sarkar, when Kaliprasad Datta, an ancestor of the Hathkhola 
Datta family, had to celebrate the Svdddha of his mother. Almost all the 
Hindus of rank, wealth, position, and of high caste, combined, even wilh 
his kith and kin, not only not to respond to his invitation, but to prevent 
Adhyapakas and other Brahmans from helping in the ceremony by their pre- 
sence, and acceptance of gifts, because he was known to have had a Mogal 
girl of surpassing beauty under his protection. Ramdulal, in grateful remem- 
brance of the favour he had received from Kaliprasad’s predecessor (his 
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temple which still subsists ; and Kélighéta, the boundaries of 
which had at first, with the dawning celebrity of the goddess, 
extended far and wide, became, under later fiscal arrangements, 
reduced to its present limits in the 24-Parganas. When preli- 
minary steps were taken for constructing Fort William in 
Govindpur, the settlers of the place were moved out, with such 
compensation as was awarded to them, and with this event dis- 
appeared the works of these people, the original site of Kali 
worship, and the very name of the village.* 

In 1698, the situation of the three villages—Chuttanuttee, 
Calcutta and Govindpur—may be thus described :—The first 
occupied the northern part of*the native quarter of the town, 
and form the Taluka that was given by Lord Clive to Maharaja 
Nava Krishna, whose descendants still own it ; the third stood on 
ground now known as the new Fort William ; while the second 
(Calcutta) intervened between the other two, including the site 
of the old Fort, and subsequently of the Import Godown and 
Custom House. Its site is now occupied by Burrabazar and 
the chief European houses and buildings.t Though Calcutta, 
as already noticed, was recognised as a Mehal of some impor- 
tance, in Akbar’s time, it is singular that no mention of its name 
has as yet been found to occur in the annals of the subse- 
quent period, fora very long time. Colonel Yule, in his diligent 
explorations in the East India House and other places in Eng- 
land, having discovered an allusion to this in the oldest papers, 
says this (“ 16th August 1688”) is the earliest surviving record 
in which, so far as he was aware, he found the occurrence of 
the name of Calcutta, and in respect of Chuttanutti, its earliest 





mother was a cook in the family), whereby he had raised himself from 
pinching poverty to the climax of fortune, assured Kaliprasad that, so long 
as his iron chest remained full, he need not fear. He therefore began to bid 
against the combined rich men of the town, in the distribution of presents to 
the Brahmans, and succeeded in seeing the ceremony properly performed, 
with some ec/az. Ten thousand rupees was the final bid of Rumdulal for the 
Savarnas. They received it and graced the ceremony with their presence, 
but disgorged the money in the pious and penitent fashion mentioned in the 
text. The Sdvarnas were not the highest Brahmans, but they had earned 
the position of Brahmana Goshthipati by their patronage of Kulinas. This 
caste conflict of the time is known to this day by the apt name of Kaliprasadi 


Hangdmda. 
© In Smyth’s Report, already referred to, there is mentioned a Thana in 
the 24-Parganas still bearing the name of Govindpur Thana. 


Chatanuti, Kalikita, and Govindpur formed the English settlement. 
The first is the Chuttanuti of the records, and occupied the northern quarter 
of the present city ; the second (Calcutta) the site of the present European 
commercial quarter, St. John’s Church and the Barabazar; and the 
Gobindpur area was occupied by Fort William and its Esplanade.— Vide 
page Ixxxviii, Vol. 2, Diary of William Hedges, published by the Hakluyt 
Society, and the Documentary Memoirs of Job Charnock. 
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surviving mention he traced to correspondence of the 31st Decem- 
ber 1686, which was dated from that village ; but he subsequently 
found mention of this place. as well as of Govindpur, in some 
edition of the English Pilot and Old Marine Charts of 1675, there- 
by, of course, leading to the presumption of their existence in 
olden times. It is to be noted, however, that such was the 
obscurity of Calcutta, not to speak of Govindpur, for a long 
time, after the three villages had become well known to the 
English, that all their old correspondence was dated from 
Chuttanutte. 

It was at this Cottonopolis (Sutanuti)* that Job Charnock, at 
this time, took shelter, after the ruin of Hugli factory by the 
hostile proceedings of the Nawab. Here he entered into nego- 
tiations with the Nawab’s representatives and framed those 
articles, or stipulations which, in a great measure, formed the 
basis of future agreements. Heret he lived with the early factors, 
and a handful of soldiers, in huts and hovels, tents and boats, 
until they could provide propér habitations ; and here, in July 
1690, he pitched his tabernacle, for the third time, in the shape 
of a factory which held, in an embryonic state, the germ of an 
empire which now owns the East; and, to quote the words of 
Yule: “If we have a very strong imagination, we may fancy the 
crabbed old agent chaunting : 

‘ Terna tibi hec primum triplica diversa coloré 
Licia circumdo, terque hec altaria circum 
' Effigiem duco, numero deus tmpare gaudet,” 

The primal elements of our city were the three sister villages 
of Sutanuti, Calcutta and Govindpur, the first and third in the 
early days taking” prominence ; and they were welded together 





* Diary of W. Hedges, vol, iii, pp cxx and ccxii. 

{ Suttanattee Ghat, at present called Rathtolla Ghat (vzde Map attached 
to the Selections from Unpublised Records of Government), is said to have 
been the place where Job Charnock alighted, and put up in a shed in the 
Nim tree grove, a part of Jora Bagan, after which the Burning Ghat (Nim- 
tala) was subsequently called. [What a sad thing that these old names of 
localities—the landmarks of history—are wantonly and recklessly brushed 
aside to make room for mushroom celebrities! The Bysack Digi—Kala 
bagan (or Garden of Plantains)—of the Bysacks, now called ‘ Marcus 
Square,” is another instance of Vandalism !] | 

Family tradition says: Job Charnock’s successors removed to Govind- 
pur, because they found it more convenient for the transaction of their 
business with the Setts and Bysacks who resided there, and easier to 
get at the Bazar for supplies and necessaries of life. Sutanuttee, in the 
earliest days, was, with the exception of a small clearance (where the hat or 
mart used to be held, since called Hatkhola Ghat), a regular jungle, till the 
Setts and Bysacks gradually cleared it, improved the place, and turned it 
into their Suburban gardens—Sett Bagan; Jora Bagan, established by a 
brother Sett ; Kala Bagan; Goa Bagan. They likewise established Bazars 
in places as they came to be inhabited :—Burra Bazar, Bow Bazar, Radha 
Bazar, Lall Bazar and Lall Digi, Bag Bazar, Sobha Bazar and Sham Bazar, 
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in the 1698 under tke Sanad of Azimasshan. Next after the Grant 
of Ferokhsere in 1717, ou tof the 38 neighbouring towns which it 
granted to the Company, several were added to the amalgamated 
villages ; then others were, from time to time, brought within the 
Company’s bounds, ti!l these combined localities, as exhibited in 
the Free Tenure Grant, in 1757, formed the city of Calcutta 
almost as it now is. 

The designation of Calcutta is now applied not only to 
our city, which has for its component parts many old villages, 
with histories of their own, but to a Pargana which com- 
prehends the city and many villages, at various distances 
from it ; and this Pargana again, is one of several which pass 
under the name of the district of 24-Parganas. 

In the Aznz Akbari (1578) Calcutta, as before stated, is men- 
tioned as a Mahal which, with 52 others, was included in Sarkar 
Satgong. In the Grant of Ferokhsere (1717) the three historic 
villages abovenamed are alluded to as belonging to Pargana, 
Amirabad, a name which still survives as one of 24 places which 
constitute our 24-Parganas. In Mir Jaffer’s Parwanas and other 
documents is seen the name of Calcutta, as applied to a Pargana 
side by side with Pargana Amirabad and others, and it is there 
described as situated in Chuckla Hughli, Sircar Satgaum, in 
the Paradise of Nations, the Subah of Bengal. Lastly, about 
the beginning of December 1758, in one of the annexures to 
the Grant for the free tenure of Calcutta, Mauzas Govindpur 
and Sootalootee reappear, with Chowrungee and other now fami- 
liarly known places in our city, as belonging to the Pargana of 
Calcutta, while the town of this name, as comprised in it, is 
mentioned under the designation of Dihi * Calcutta. Any 
person wishing to write a systematic history of Calcutta, and to 
cull information regarding its origin, and its relation to many of 
its neighbouring old villages when it was itself one of such hum- 
ble places, as well as in respect of many interesting topics which 
should form materials for this work, but which have, in 
many instances, not seen the light, or been only passingly 
alluded to, and in others have been erroneously described, will 
be amply rewarded for his toil, if he diligently searches among 
the Government Records in the East India House and other 
archives in England, and especially among the vast masses of 
papers in the Calcutta Board of Revenue and the Collectorates 
of Calcutta and the 24-Parganas, In the latter (the Board) there 
are alsocertain papers in the vernacular, which have, it is believ- 
ed, scarcely been handled or examined with any care, and others 
which are perishing from the effects of time and the ravages 
of worms and various other causes. Steps have already been 





© Dihi (Persian deh), a village or town. 
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taken by me to move the Government to see papers of such 
historic value duly utilised, and I hope for some favourable 
result.* 

Coming now to the ancillary question of the eponymic, or 
derivative, relation between Adiighdt and Calcutta, it is con- 
tended by some learned friend, with whom I have discussed 
the question, that, whatever may have been the early date 
of the mere entity of the name of Kdlighdta, Kdlipitha or 
Kédlikshetra (its celebrity being only of a recent period), 
Kalkatta cannot, in the light of history or religious usage, 
be acorruption of the word Kdlighdta, Kalkattd, again, is thus 
pronounced by the up-country people, while the Bengalis write 
the word Kalkdtd efasts', and hastily pronounce it Kolkdid or 
Kolketa, (®1A_ {Si or (FIALFSI. It is natural to suppose that 
the name of our city originated in Bengal, and not in Upper 
India; it is also noticed that in Urduzsing Bengali compound 
words generally, the terminal vowel of the first member is 
dropped, the medial of the second when long, is shortened, and 
the final consonant is doubled, we have, therefore, from the 
Bengali Kali-kdtd, by eliding 4, shortening the medial ¢@, and 
doubling ¢, the Urdu form as pronounced, through in the Azz 
it is spelt Kalkdtid, “OS, To suppose now that the Sanskrit 
Kédlighatta had first passed into the Bengali form Kdlighdta, on 
the Tantrik authority of the former name, and then from the 
latter into Kalikdtd, would necessitate the shortening of 
the dof Kdlz, transmuting the gh of ghdia, into &, and pro- 
longing the terminal a. All this, with the-exception of the 
prolongation, which is often done in respect of ghata, is, it is 
argued, against linguistic rules ; not to mention the fact that 
names of places, having ghdia for their terminal member, have 
been preserved not only in the Bengali, with only such changes 
as ghdtd and ghdtz, but also in Urdu and some foreign lan- 
suages. This difficulty was seen by some, and they got hold 
of kshetra in the compound Kéét-kshetra, in order, as they 
thought, to derive été from it more easily; but apart from 
other serious objections, they should have remembered that 
kshetra, as an adjunct to a word, is generally preserved, as 
Jagannatha kshetra ; the greatest change it undergoes being in 
the form &shet. It is needless to dwell upon the other ima- 
ginary derivation of the word Calcutta as from Kdli-kotd (the 





* In his last annual address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mr. Beveridge, 
late President, thus refers to the subject :—“ I am sorry to say that he (Babu 
Gaur Das Bysack) has received a temporary check by his not having been 
allowed to examine the records of the Board of Revenue, which are believed 
to contain many Persian and Bengali papers relating to the origin of the 
native town. I trust, however, that this difficulty will one day be over- 
come.” 
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fort of Kali); Xadi-kutta (the destroying Kali); Kdli-kartri* 
and so forth. 

No Hindu, not even the most ignorant, will corrupt, in hasty 
utterance, much less in writing, the name of such a universally 
worshipped deity as Kali into Kali or Kol. The derivation 
of Calcutta, therefore, from Kdlighd: or Kdlikshetra, &c., as ge- 
nerally accepted, is philologically, and from a Hindu religious 
point of view, impossible. 

It is needful to notice here that Major Ralph Smyth, 
Revenue Surveyor, in his Statistical and Geographical Report 
of the 24-Pargana District, 1857, ignores altogether the name 
Calcutta in his statement of the three villages of which our 
city consisted in 1696, and uses, instead of it, the word Kalee- 
ghatta. Is this due to his idea that the two places were identi- 
cal in that early period, and is it supported by any data? 
The question is one which can be solved, like many such pro- 
blems, as before observed, by an examination of records relating 
to the fiscal arrangement of olden times. Aitchison, in his 
Treaties, &c., relating to India, speaks of the Grant of 1696 
as missing, otherwise reference to it would have settled the point. 
In that most valuable book of reference, the Bengal and Agra 
Annual Guide and Gazetteer for 1841, Vol. II, 3rd Ed., the 
compiler, in speaking of the first Grant of “ Chuttanuttee, 
Govindpur and Calcutta,” says that the latter was “dedicated 
to the goddess Calee, the whole taking the name of the last, 
Calcutta.” This confirms the statement of the Mahomedan 
writer already cited regarding the assignment upon Calcutta 
lands for the expenses of the service of the goddess, and 
hence arises an additional temptation to derive the word Cal- 
cutta from Kali, or compounds with Kali for one of its ele- 


ments. 
It is, however, apparent that, though the theory of the 





* The Mahomedan writer mentioned in the text and referred to in a pre- — 
vious note, thus derives Calcutta from a Ad// compound. After saying 
that K4li Devi was the assignee of the Calcutta revenue, he proceeds to his 
etymological explanation: “Asin the Bengali language the words Karta 
and Kat mean proprietor of that Kali, in course of time, by the elision 
of the #, it began to be called Calcutta.” A note is added to this pas- 
sage by the learned editor of Elliott’s History, that “this is not very 
logical or comprehensible.” But a Bengali will easily see how this has 
been brought about, Xdé//-arid (erroneous form of Ké/li-Kariri), vul- 
garised Kaii-katté ; thence by the exchange, (a violent supposition) of the 
medial vowels of the two members KXali-kditd, then very easily Kailz- 
kata. The writer, however, wanted to get at the Hindustani form Kal- 
katt4 (Calcutta) ; he therefore suggests the elision of z Objectionable as 
this derivation is, for some good reasons, it does not seem to be so bad 
as many others. Calcutta would mean, according to the above way of 
etymologising, the city of which Kali is the mistress in the light of her 


rights to its revenue, 
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derivation of the word Calcutta, or Kalzkdtd from Kdlighdta, or 
any of its aliases, is repugnant to Hindu notions and linguistic 
rules, there subsists an intimate connection between these places 
in many respects, and many a historical or traditional anecdote 
may be pointed to in illustration of this, Kali, par excellence, 
is regarded, to this day, as the guardian deity of our city, and 
we are reminded of this fact, every evening, when the cannon 
booms from the ramparts of Fort William to announce: a 
certain hour of the night—om/ Kdli! exclaims the Bengali 
Hindu, and Bam Kédli Kalkuttédwdli ejaculates, with vehe- 
mence, the Up-country Hindu.* This practice, however, is 
fast disappearing. 

It thus appears that, while one of the oldest Paurdnik legends 
has been appealed to, and Tantric authorities are cited, to 
impart to Kaéligh&t a most sacred character, an obscure tradi- 
tion helps us to trace the origin of the magnificent Maidan 
of our city to the name of the Chaurangi sect to which a wor- 
shipper of her spouse belonged. 





* Bom, or Bum.—This represents a sound which, in the course of 
the Siva-Puja, every Hindu makes by striking gently his blown cheeks 
with the thumb and fingers of his right hand—a sound which, it is 
said, Siva is greatly delighted with. Bam Mahadeva! Bam, Bam, Hara, 
Hara! Bam Kali / are ejaculations with which visitants to the shrines 
of Benares, Térakesvara, K4lighdta and such other places, are familiar. 
Besides the explanation of its being a mere sound pleasing to Hara and 


Gauri, or Siva and Kali, some say that itis only B (a) and Om (arrq)> 


the B being the inevitable initial sound, while uttering ov with the operation 
above described. Others point tothe Daksha Yajna, and allude to the 
story of the resuscitated trunk of decapitated Daksha, with a goat’s head 
attached to it, when Siva had forgiven him, being transformed into a 
grotesque being, when, in trying to breathe out a hymn, he first uttered 
Bom. Sincewhich Bholé Mahesha, a popular epithet of Siva, forgetful 
of injuries, and always easily propitiated, has taken a fancy for the sound, 
and it has formed a part of the religious service in respect of him. Others 
urge that Siva’s name, as Vyoma Kesa, abbreviated into Vyoma, might have 
been vulgarised into Bom. The Mahé ndtaka describes Ravana in the 
disguise of a Yogi appearing before S7/4, when he wanted to steal her 
away, ding-donging his damaru, clapping his arms against his sides, and 
bom-boming while striking his cheeks. The Kalkétidwdli of course 
expresses the possessory right to Calcutta which K4li is believed to have, 
and accords well with the, historical account of Nawab Muhabbat Khan. 
The phrase simply means also—of ‘Calcutta’ (fem :) 

Upwards of three decades ago, on the day of Chait Sankranti, when our 
old year closed, and the Charak, or swinging-festival in honor of Siva, used 
to be celebrated, as well as on the preceding, or Banphora, day, the streets 
of Calcutta and the road to Kalighat, what with Sannyasis for the nonce, 
torturing their flesh with horrid devices as penance, and what with devotees 
and spectators, teemed like a surging ocean of human beings. 

Daily, in connection with some one or other of the domestic affairs 
of almost every Hindu home in Calcutta, in hopes of success, of 
the fruition of some fond wish, or of averting evil, in customary 
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A departure from the long prevailing practice of connecting 
the name of Calcutta with the goddess Kali is to be found in 
an incidental allusion to it by Sir William Jones, who, in one 
of his letters to Samuel Davis, dated off Champal Gaut, 2oth 
October, 1792, thus writes : “ We are just arrived, my dear Sir, at 
the Town of Cali, or contention (which is the proper name, and 
a very proper name of Calcutta).* 

‘ Dissension,’ indeed, is one of the meanings of the word Ka 


safe. Raja Sir Radha Kant,again, in a Bengali Hymnology 
which he composed at Brindaban, about a quarter of a cen. 
tury ago, christens the town (fea_faal qq) Kz/-Kilé Nagara, 


“town of joyous sounds.” Kil-Kilé, in this sense, is met with 
in many Sanskrit writings. This name of our city is said to 
have been accepted by the Raja from some Tantra. 

In his Cyclopcedia, however, he omits its geographical signi- 
fication, and possibly he may have met with it in this sense in 
some work after the compilation of his magnum opus. Strange 
names of even European countries and nations are here and 
there met with in the Tantras. Some of these works give 


the name of the English people as wwcag}, Angareja, 


from Angles, changing 7 into 7, according to a well known 
rule of Sanskrit Grammar, or perhaps adopting it from the 


Mahomedans, and call London Londeje WES. It would not 
be quite unjustifiable to suppose that, in former times, there 


may have existed some reasons in connecting and confusing 
the names of Calcutta and Czlculla or Calcula. The last men- 
tioned-place was noted by W. Schoulten in 1664. 

Hamilton says the first town of any note on the river side 
is Calcutta, a market town for corn, coarse cloth, &c. “ Above it 
is the Dutch Banks Hall, it has a large deep river that -runs 
to the eastward ;” and Valentyn (p. 158) says: “ Calcula, 
Mondelghat, and some other places below, supply most of the 
wax and hemp that we require.” Colonel Yule says : “ The name 
Calcula (perhaps Kol Khali) seems quite to have disappeared. 





Pujas, in a thousand-and-one votive promises of gifts, on days of 
every new moon, but especially on the Kali Puja festival day, and on the 
closing day of our year—the Siddha K4@li of Kalighat is devoutly 
remembered ; sacrificial offerings pour on her altars, and streams of people 
pass and repass to and from her shrine, bearing some tokens of the Puja 
accepted by her. Kali, besides receiving free-will gifts from the people of 
Calcutta, as from those of other parts of India, exacted a revenue from the 
Metropolis of India to which her original worshippers are credited with 
having given the name. We now know, surely, that these are the elements 
of this romance of the history of our City of Palaces. 

* Transactions, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, p. 23. 
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The creek is ptobably represented by that now called 
Vanzan creek,” which, again, he says, upon a high marine © 
authority, has now silted up, and, strange to say, this 
Calcula, in an old chart, says Yule, is miswritten Calcutta, an 
error. which he supposes “ due to the engraver in 1703 having 
heard of Calcutta.” In a map (1770), which the Colonel saw 
in the British, Museum, and which’ the compiler describes as 
having been “drawn from the best authorities by Thomas 
Kitchen, Geographer,” he found this Calcula had been made 
into Calcutta, and our Calcutta itself was entered in its proper 
place as Calicotta,* and he supposes this map to have been 
copied from some French map, because the Isle of Dogs is 
given in it, as /le des Chiens.+ 

In this connection it is worth while to mention that the 
well-known place Gholghdt, which the above-named Nawab 
Muhabbat Khan describes as the locality near Hughli where 
the Company’s factory was mentioned, and which Orme has 
made Golgot, ahd Herron in his Sazléng Pilot (1675) has 
called Gullgat, has been strangely transmogrified by French- 
men and confounded with Calcutta. Lallier (1702) calls Cal- 
cutta Golgouthe, and Sonnerat, though he himself names our 
city Calicuta, explains in a note that it is /a capital des etablissee 
mens Anglais dans le Bengale Les Anglais prononcent et ecrivent 
Golegata. ¢ 

Some English writers seem to have adopted this French 
name with a slight mutation, for we find the Gentleman's Maga+ 
gine, printed in London, in 1738-39, in describing the. hur- 
ricane of 1737, which visited Calcutta and was accompanied by 
a violent earthquake, announces that in Golgota alone, a port 
belonging to the English, two hundred houses were thrown 
down, &c. From these latter designations the transition to Go/- 
gotta (the City of Skulls) was easy; and it soon became the 
significant sobriquet of our city, when most parts of it were 
overspread with jangal, when the Salt Lake to the east was far 
bigger and had begun to silt up, and when, all round and within, 
open cloacas, of all dimensions and in all their ramifications, 
loaded the atmosphere with their pestiferous vapours, and the 
servants of the Company at the close of the rains used punce- 








* Stewart in his History of Bengal (p. 2 to p. 346) ; Sonnerat in his Voy- 
age aux Indes, &c. (Tome I, p. 15) have spelt Calcutta almost exactly in 
the same way in which it has been spelt in Kitchen’s map (1770) referred to 
in the text, in which, as well as in Stéwart’s, it is Calicotta, while Sonnerat 
makes it Calicutta, almost like the Bengali form Kalikaté. 


+ Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. III, pp. ccxii, and ccxxi. 


t Elliot’s History of India &c., Vol. VIII, ps 379, and Hedge’s Diary 
Vols. II, p., xlviii, and cexix, and Sonnerat’s Voyage aux Indes, &c., 


Tome I. p15. | . | 
VoL. XCII.] 3 22 
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tually to draw up their wills in view of the certainty of approach- 
ing death. 

Suraj-ud-daula, to commemorate his victory over the English 
by the capture of Calcutta, changed its name to that of Adinagar, 
or Allahnagar, the town of Ali, or “the port of God,” according 
to different interpretations ; but this title subsisted only for the 
brief period of a year, and was dropped after the battle of 
Plassey. 

It must now appear, from the preceding facts and reason- 
ing, that, as the name Ka4lighata, or Kalikshetra, could not have 
come into existence before that of Calcutta, the favourite theory 
of the word Kulkutta or Kalikata or Kolkala being a corrup- 
tion of the former, or of any Kali compound, should be 
abandoned. It is always a fatal error to seek for Sanskrit 
words only as the origin of designations of places in India. 
Professor Oppert, who is conducting his researches in respect 
of the ancient non-Aryan population of India, justly observes 
that “the derivation of names of Indian localities from Sanskrit 
words, as is usually done, should be discontinued, unless where 
such derivations are well-supported.” Calcutta, or any of its 
various other forms, is a peculiar name ; no other place in 
Bengal bears this designation or any other very similar 
to it; and this may also be said, with greater force, of 
Sutanuti, and some of its other forms. There is a hill estate 
in the Ganjam District called Kadlicote, which, with some others, 
was separated from Orissa, in 1730, and brought under the 
Madras Presidency ; and the once celebrated seaport town of 
Calicut, in the British district of Malabar, seem to beara very 
great resemblance to the name of our city. In respect of 
Calicut, it is singular that even Persian writers of Indian _his- 
tory were misled by the sound of the word into giving ita Kali 
origin, and calling it Kd@/e-kot, though the true history of the place 
betrays their error. Tradition derives the name from Kolt-Kodu 
‘a cock crowing,’ “as Cheranian Perumal gave his sword and 
all the land, within cock-crow of a small temple, to the Zamorin” 
(Balfour’s Cyclopedia and Thornton’s Gazetteer). Kalkatta, again, 
having been mentioned in the Azz Akéari as a place of some im- 
portance, it has been presumed that it must have existed a long 
time before Akbar in order to have acquired a noticeable cha- 
racter in the reign of that Emperor. Fifty years back, that is, 
about the last decade of the fifteenth century, would be the 
safest minimum limit. But there is nothing now to show for, or 
against, the supposition of its having existed centuries before 
the birth of Akbar. It is only the fiscal records of Bengal of 
the pre-Akbar period either in the Government Khalsa Dafter, 
or in any other public or private archives, which, if forthcoming, 
could be expected to throw any light on the subject. Geology, 
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of course, can calculate approximately the time when the deltaic 
region of the Ganges, where Calcutta stands (now a hundred 
miles from the sea), might probably have been formed and 
become fit for the habitation of such rude people as are still to 
be met with in similar localities. From that time to Akbar’s 
is surely a prodigiously long lapse of ages during which that 
region must have been inhabited (despite forests and wild 
beasts) by one or more tribes of human beings, or successions 
of them. 

A theory which a very learned friend suggests, based, as it is, 
on philosophical grounds, and perhaps possessing a shade of 
historic plausibility, is, that Calcutta was derived, in its chaste 
Bengali form, Kalikétdé and vulgar, Kolkdtd from Koli-kd-hdtd 


(Hindi atf@ AT STAT) and Kél-ké-hdid (Hindi WTS At era) 


meaning the settlement of the Kolis or of the Kols: the as- 
pirate 4, when following a long vowel, is generally dropped in 


hasty utterance, and we have C@lfa@tSl (chastened into 
@fasto}) and CSlASBISI, and the one form, or other, may be 


@ 
Urduised into Kalkdttd, eS, 

The investigation of this theory is as yet very incomplete. 
It seems to indicate that, after the incredible volumes of Ganges- 
borne Himalayan debris had mainly built up the present site of 
our city, and when, according to geologic laws, it became in a 
manner fit for human habitation, its autochthones were the Ko/s, 
or perhaps, in some later period, a tribe of Kolis had their settle- 


ment on this side of the river. 

It is curious, moreover, that the deities Szva and Kd/i, are 
supposed by some, with much probability, to have been borrow- 
ed by the Hindus from the aborigines of India—in spite of 
their analogies in the Egyptian Osiris and Isis. Siva, as the 
Lord of the Daityas and Dduavas, of Nandis and Bhringis, with 
his Ophidian ornaments, and his consort Kali, as the Mistress 
of Dékinis and Rdkshasis, nude, and with ornaments of human 
skulls, have, it is said, been emblematised, allegorised and sub- 
limated in Pauranik literature. Their myths, in one or other 
of their many phases, are strangely connected with Calcutta, 


specially through Kdlighdia. 
GAUR DAS BYSACK. 
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ArT. VI—DILUVIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


A proposal for the better Admunistration of newly-formed 
Chur Lands. 


HE shortcomings of the Bengal Police are now under 
the serious consideration of Government and the public, 
and a Commission is about to be appointed for the purpose 
of improving the Force. While much has been said, in Re- 
solutions by Government, and in newspaper articles, on the 
subject of the improvement of the qualifications of the Lower 
Grades of Police Officers, by raising their pay and other 
means; but little notice has been taken of the fact, well known 
to all District Officers, that, in most Districts, the Police are 
grievously overworked. Important as it is to improve the 
status of the Police, and, by increasing their pay, to draw 
better men into the Force, this will not be sufficient to remedy 
the present admitted inefficiency, unless, at the same time 
their work is much reduced, or the Force is greatly strength- 
ened in numbers. It is very unlikely that Government will 
be able to go far in increasing the numerical strength 
of the Force, while, at the same time, raising the pay of the 
men and officers; and any measure, which will afford any 
material relief to the Police Force from their present excessive 
labours, is deserving, on this ground alone, of consideration. 
If, at the same time, it promises to secure an efficient and 
peaceful administration in lieu of the lawlessness and oppression 
which at present prevails in many alluvial Districts ; if it affords 
an easy and peaceful way for proprietors, whether small or 
ereat, to vindicate and assert their rights to newly-formed 
lands ; and if it reduces a notoriously riotous and lawless class 
of ryots to the position of peaceful and law-abiding tenants, 
it will, unless it appears calculated to produce incidental evils, 
at least deserve serious consideration. 

It has for a long time been forced upon my attention, in the 
course of administration of Districts in which, owing to the 
action of the rivers, large areas of land are constantly being 
newly. formed, that the present system, by which possession 
of these lands is secured, is in every way most unsatisfactory. 
It affords a direct incentive to lawlessness and violence. It is 
the cause of a great number of riots of the most grave and 
serious nature, frequently attended with murder. Under the 
conditions of the present law, aclass of rayats, known as charna 
rayats, has grown up inthe great alluvial Districts, who are 
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the terror of the proprietors, the bane of the Police, and the 
cause of constant anxiety to District Officers. 

In the Districts of Eastern Bengal, through which flow the 
enormous rivers of the Ganges and Brahmaputra and their 
tributaries, no year passes without some square miles of land 
being cut away in some places and formed up in others, 
With the land thus lost, unless Government happens to be the 
proprietor, the District Officer is not concerned ; but it is other- 
wise in regard to land which is newly formed. It is not only 
that part of it may belong to estates of which Government 
is the proprietor, for this gives him little anxiety, since it can 
be dealt with quietly and at leisure, but he can be certain that 
so surely as land of any value is formed, so surely will there 
be riots and breaches of the peace arising out of disputes as 
to possession. As District Magistrate, he will have to use every 
power which the law gives him with the utmost vigour, if he 
is to maintain the peace of his District, and, even when he has 
strained every effort to maintain peace, it is probable that, be- 
cause he cannot bind down the disputants until some overt act 
of the nature of a breach of the peace has been committed, 
very serious riots may occur before he can interfere. In 
the end it happens,-as often as not, that after an enormous 
amount of labour and trouble in determining the possession 
of the land, he may have, under the present law, to give pos- 
session to a claimant who has not a shadow of right, and who 
directly profits from his own violence and lawlessness, joined 
to profuse and unscrupulous bribery and experditure in the 
Lar ce | 

This appears to be a strong indictment, and, in order to make 
it clear that it is a true one, it will be necessary, for the sake 
of those who are unfamiliar with this aspect of Mofussil 
experience, to explain some of the methods resorted to by 
proprietors in taking possession of newly-formed chur lands. 
I will show what are the rights of the proprietors, how they 
proceed to enforce their rights or supposed rights, and the 
measures which the District Magistrate can take to preserve 
the peace of his District when it is disturbed by such disputes. 

I have already said that in some Districts enormous areas 
of land are very frequently thrown up in one year. The 
extent of the changes which take place in the great rivers of 
Eastern Bengal can hardly be realized, but some idea of it can be 
formed when I say that, in one case which has come to my 
notice, the River Ganges had twice gone backwards .and_ for- 
wards between two points twenty miles apart in the course 
of a century, ze, since the preparation of Rerinell’s Map, 
which is the earliest survey we possess. Similarly; when 
the Brahmaputra left-its-old course, which was through the 
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Mymensingh District and north of the Dacca District, and, 
cutting south, joined the Ganges at Goalundo, leaving Dacca to 
the East, enormous and continuous changes occurred. Though 
no such extensive and continuous changes in one direction 
have taken place of recent years, those who are familiar with 
the rivers of Eastern Bengal, know that not a year passes 
without very great changes. If a river, setting steadily in one 
direction, continues to cut away one bank and to form up 
new lands in its old bed and adjoining the other bank, this 
is not perhaps the most difficult case to deal with. The great- 
est difficulty arises from the apparently altogether erratic 
nature of the changes which take place, lands forming one year 
as accretions to one bank, then disappearing and reforming 
again, perhaps as islands, in another year, and now again joining 
on to one bank and now to another. The exact history of 
their actual method of formation is a most important item in 
determining the rights of the claimants, and itis most diffi- 
cult to determine, The lands have probably at first formed as 
low sandy churs, worthless for every purpose, and,so long as 
they offered no prospect of permanency, were littie noticed by 
any body. It isonly when they form up as high lands, and 
some deposit of good soil occurs, or where, from the recent 
changes of the rains, it appears probable that this will soon hap- 
pen, that their value is recognized, and only one who has had 
enquiries to conduct in connection with such lands_ will 
know how much contradictory evidence can be produced to 
show in what way the lands really did form, and how many are 
the possible ways of formation. 

Now the rights of proprietors to newly formed chur lands are 
of two principal kinds. If such lands reform on the site of an 
estate for which the proprietor has continued to pay the 
Government revenue, the proprietor is entitled to it. In Bengal, 
estates are often very much scattered, and are not situated 
necessarily, or even usually, in one compact block. <A pruprietor 
cannot—except on the occasion of a Special Government Dearah 
Survey, which can only be made once in ten years, and is in 
fact made much less often—relinquish a part only of his estate. 
If, therefore, only a part is washed away, he must either retain, 
or throw up, the whole estate. He generally, therefore, retains 
the whole estate, even where the part which has been washed 
away forms a large proportion of the whole ; for the permanent 
revenue is usually much below the rental of the estate, and his 
receipts from the part which is left may be sufficient to 
make this course profitable. It is also the case that, unless 
absolutely compelled to do so, few proprietors will part with 
land, and only poor proprietors who cannot continue to pay the 
revenue will surrender these diluviated estates. 
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The second claim is that a proprietor is entitled to all accre- 
tions to the lands of his estate. Until such a Dearah Survey, 
as I have already mentioned, occurs, he hold such lands free of 
revenue. This right is apparently regarded. as a set-off 
against the risk he runs of having his lands washed away. 
Even aftera Dearah Survey, this proprietor is entitled to settle- 
ment of the accreted lands at fair rates, and is given the first 
refusal of them. | 

There is a further claim which can be put forward exclusively 
by Government, vzz., the Government claim to all islands which 
form in the bed of a river, which occupy a site unsettled with a 
a private proprietor. As, however, the District Officer is not 
likely himself to commit riots or breaches of the peace in 
asserting Government rights, this right need not occupy us at 
present. 

A very little consideration will show that, in the absence of 
any accurate record of the history of the changes of a river, 
and in the absence of any reliable surveys fixing the exact 
position of the several estates in the neighbourhood of the 
re-formed lands, an enormous variety of claims, founded 
ostensibly on the two former rights, can be put forward to one 
and the same block of land, or to parts of it. A part may be 
claimed as re-formation zz sztu of an old estate ; another part 
as accretion to this re-formed estate ; while all the neighbouring 
Zemindars from far and near will try and show that the lands 
first began to form on to their particular estate, and not to those 
of their adversaries. For, of course,an accretion to an accretion 
to which a proprietor is entitled, is as good as.an accretion to an 
original estate. Then these-claims may be further complicated 
by claims arising out of former suits, when the lands were in a 
previous state of existence. As many of the maps accompany- 
ing these old decrees are not scientifically made, and often 
show no connection with any recognizable place on the face 
of the earth, or a very doubtful and uncertain connection, the 
bona-fides of these claims cannot easily be determined. 

With such a variety of possible claims and such a large 
possibility of future litigation, it is obvious that it is of the 
utmost importance to gain the “ nine points of the law” which 
possession is proverbially said to give. Indeed, considering the 
immense difficulty in proving a case of this nature as opposed 
to standing on the defensive and. breaking down the attack of 
other claimants ; considering also the extreme probability that, 
long before such cases can come to a final decision, after having 
passed through all the stages of appeal, perhaps up to the Privy 
Council, the lands will have again disappeared,—it may fairly ‘be 
said that, in such cases, possession is not zune, but nenetj~nzne, 
points of the law. Further than this, it must be remembered that 
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in Bengal a Civil suit forms a claim to distinction, and a larid- 
holder once engaged in any claim for land with his neighbours, 
will fight to the last, and spend all his money, rather than give in, 
A case of this kind is not looked upon merely as a commercial 
speculation, to be surrendered if it is unprofitable, but as a matter, 
for distinction, and for the sake of prestige, to be fought at all 
costs. This will explain in some measure how. desperately hard 
proprietors will frequently fight to gain possession of com- 
paratively valueless chur lands. Ina case recently before me, | 
was assured, that, even before the parties had gone to the High 
Court, no less than Rs. 11,600 had been spent by one party, and 
Rs. 4,800 by another, while the area in dispute was only some 
1,500 bighas of land,as yet quite unfit for cultivation, which 
may very possibly he washed away next season. This, it must 
be remembered, was spent for gaining possession only, and 
before any suit was brought in the Civil Court. There was also 
much additional expenditure in the High Court on appeal in 
this possession case. 

It sometimes happens that, owing to losses of land in the 
neighbourhood, or to deterioration of old lands, new lands are in 
sreat demand by the rayats. In such cases the surrounding 
rayats are eagerly on the look-out for new culturable lands. 
Directly such: lands form, they are seized by the -neighbouring 
villagers. Two villages will often try to seize the same lands, and 
when this is the case, some of the most serious fights, that are 
known, take place, Each village will try and find a proprietor to 
support it, and will attorn to any proprietors who will assist it. 
More often, however, it is the proprietor who sets the ball rolling. 
Rayats, of themselves, or instigated by a proprietor, will settle on 
the best parts of the newly-formed lands. Usually these rayats 
pay no rent to any one, and will, at the most, only make promises 
of payment. If pressed for payment, they look out for a_rival 
claimant, or possibly the rival claimants come forward without 
being sought. In either case it is the same thing, one claim- 
ant is played off against another. Usually the proprietor, 
if the rayats do not hold lands elsewhere under him, 
and so are not, in a measure, under his dominion, will 
sive dukhilas, or rent-receipts, without receiving any rent, and 
he often pays the rayats to take his dahhzlas. Then the rival 
claimant will make better offers. If these are unsuccessful, 
force is usually resorted to, and then the trouble. begins. 
Latials may be sent down to intimidate the rayats, or other 
rayats may be sent down to seize and occupy the lands, ‘to 
cut the crops, &c. <A’ priori, it would seem a very simple 
thing to prevent this ; but practically it is most difficult. An 
Officer goes to the spot,the two parties hear that he is 
coming, and he is met by crowds of rayats, each of whom 
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swears that it was he who sowed the crops; that he has 
been many years in occupation of the lands; and has built 
the huts, if there are any, and so on. Lately, in sucha 
case, which eventually came before me, the enquiring officer 
found some fifty huts built on platforms in two or three fect 
of water, and, in each hut, he found two rival rayats, each 
swearing vociferously that he had built it, and occupied it 
every day up to date, It may be said that a careful 
enquiry will show who is speaking the truth. Practically, 
in the enormous mass of perjured evidence thrown at the 
Court, nothing is so difficult, and it usually happens that the 
whole of this class of evidence, which, however, the Magis- 
trate is bound to wade through conscientiously, is put aside, 
as utterly unreliable. The question of possession has usually 
to be decided on quite other grounds, generally, partly on 
the more or less independent evidence of Police, or other 
Officers, who have visited the spot, or on general consider- 
ations arising out of the nature of the several claims, and 
what may be known of the history of the formation of the 
chur. For, curiously enough, in a most illogical manner, 
though the Magistrate is, by the Criminal Procedure Code, 
expressly confined to the question of actual possession, he 
is permitted to consider claims and titles so far as they 
may bear on the fact of possession; that is to say, the 
evidence as to title is to be admitted; and, though the 
Magistrate must not base a decision upon it, he may pre- 
sumably allow himself to be prejudiced by it. In one case, 
extending. over. some -square miles, I had to hear 450 
witnesses, and the hearing of the case extended over six 
weeks. To save time, the land was blocked, and plotted 
plans were prepared. Each witness stood upon the plot 
he was to swear to, and of all the thousands of plots in 
dispute there was hardly one for which two rival rayats did 
not swear. The witnesses gave their evidence-in-chief 
in the field, and were cross-examined afterwards in the 
cutcherry-tent. Of course, only a few were cross-examined at 
any length. It was clearly in the power of either party to 
prolong the enquiry indefinitely. At least half of this enor- 
mous mass of evidence, which, under the existing system, 
had to be taken, must have been perjured, and probably 
nearly all of it was wilful perjury. In another case 
recently tried by me, for almost every plot in dispute 
there were not fwo, but three rival: claimants, ,cultivators who 
swore they had sown and reaped the crop in each case 
for some two or more seasons. A very active Officer, who 
manages to get on to the land in dispute before he is 
expected to do so, will invariably find most marvellous 
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discrepancies between what he sees and what the reports 
disclose andthe witnesses declare. The experience of many 
Magistrates in this respect would form a long chapter on 
the magnificent and illimitable capacity of invention of the 
the Bengali witness. But, though undoubtedly useful in 
getting at the truth, such activity in no way precludes 
the ultimate necessity of having to wade through oceans 
of perjured evidence, at great expense of time and 
patience, 

One of the incidents of proprietorship on which most 
stress is laid in the Mofussil, is the erection of a cutcherry! 
This may be onlya small hut, with thatched roof and 
mat walls. The walls and the roof will be taken at night, 
ready-made, with a suitable escort, and put up in a few minutes, 
The rival claimant, next morning, finds, that the opposition has 
a cutcherry, and he at once sets about destroying it. Perhaps, 
and this is the best plan, he can drive out the rival’s 
servants and occupy the huts by his own servants, In this 
case, there is, of course, ample evidence to show that he built 
the huts, probably ever so long ago. Or it may be necessary 
to fire, or throw down and remove, the cutcherry, when a 
troublesome case of arson or other offence has to be tried, 
in which there is ample evidence to prove that both rivals 
built and occupied the cutcherry and both burnt it or 
destroyed it. Very often it leaks out beforehand that the 
rival is going to setup a cutcherry. Then preparation is 
made to resist in force. The weaker party, or the party 
which hopes to gain over the Police, sends information, 
and so arranges matters, if possible, that the Police shall find 
the opposition in a compromising position, while they them- 
selves are acting, apparently and ostensibly, purely on the 
defensive ; or, if the parties both feel confident in their strength, 
they may prefer a regular battle, and a very bloody riot 
may ensue, and in such cases murder often occurs. To any 
one unacquainted with the working of these cases, it may 
seem impossible that such acts can occur. They are, however, 
quite the usual and expected occurrences in the conduct 
of these possession cases. The District Officer’s position 1s 
rendered still more difficult by the fact that he knows that 
any quantity of money is flying about. He is uncertain 
how far he can trust the reports of even the superior officers 
of police ; the Head-Constables, Sub-Inspectors, and even 
Inspectors. Not only may these men have been themselves 
deceived by clever tricks, but they may be in the swim, 
and may be intentionally deceiving him.. In any case, unless 
the Police are very active and honest in the matter, it is 
almost certain that some serious riot will take place at one 
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or other stage of the proceedings. The power of the Police 
in these possession cases, on which often so much valuable 
property depends, is, under the present conditions, very 
great indeed, and great temptation is put in their way 
to abuse their position and make untrue reports. By 
arrangement with the Police, an outsider who has been out 
of possession along time, can often start a possession case 
and eventually win it. By his getting a favourable report that 
he is not the aggressor, but is being turned out, and by 
rushing to the Magistrate for protection, a very colourable 
case can be made out, in which it may be very nearly 
impossible for the Magistrate to arrive at the truth. Such 
cases have frequently, to my knowledge, occurred. 

The first measure which a Magistrate can take to preserve the 
peace is to bind down the parties in substantial recognizances. 
For this, of course, there must be evidence forthcoming, not 
merely that the parties have a cause of quarrel, but that 
they are likely to break the peace over it. Frequently 
this evidence cannot easily be obtained until actual and 
serious outbreaks (which it is the object to prevent) 
have taken place. The Calcutta High Court would seem 
to be very jealous of this procedure of the Magistrate, 
and generally releases from recognizances where there has 
been no actual force used, or no very compromising act 
committed, or it can be proved that threats have been uttered, 
Even where the order requiring recognizances is upheld, it 
is frequently not effectual, each party trusting to prove that, 
in the disturbances which take place, it.is not he, but 
his adversary, who is at fault, and that he has merely acted 
on the defensive. Further, as a party, when convicted, can 
generally be punished quite severely enough by a direct 
sentence for the offence he has committed, it must be ad- 
mitted that, except in so far as the attention of the proprietor 
is occupied and actual annoyance or expense is incurred 
by him, taking recognizances is little more than a threat. 
It is, however, often very efficacious for a time, as it shows, 
for one thing, that the authorities are on the alert ; but, sooner 
or later, if both parties are very determined, it will be necessary 
to take up and decide the question of possession. Ad- 
ditional difficulty in taking recognizances arises where a 
Zemindar lives in another District, as in that case, under 
High Court rulings, he can be dealt with only in the 
District of his residence. In any case, this is only a palliative 
measure and does not go to the root of the matter. 

Now the question which alone the Magistrate can decide, 
is the actual possession of the land. In regard to this, the first 
point which arises is, what is the time when there must 
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be this actual possession which he is to decide. The old 
law and older decisions said that the time to be considered 
was that immediately preceding the disturbances which gave 
rise to the proceedings. Later rulings, under the Criminal 
Procedure Code of 1882, seem to say, that the time is that 
of the actual date of instituting the proceedings. But the 
more recent rulings again seem to incline towards modifying 
this view, by introducing considerations as to whether pos- 
session by creating disturbances is true possession... It is clear 
that, in the course of the disturbances which have compelled 
the Magistrate to interfere, the possession may have been 
disturbed. There may have been possession for some years, 
until a rival has come forward, and, by. force or fraud, has 
turned out the first possessor. Thus the new comer may 
have had more strength in the field, or he may have bribed 
or bullied the cultivators into attorning to him. The latter 
course has been held to be not a proper possession ; but it 
would also seem, in the case put, to be not a possession at the 
time to which the enquiry relates. In any case, however, 
such possession certainly ought not to count. In a recent 
case I laid out, as clearly asI could,all the rulings of the 
High Court, in the hope that in the appeal, which was sure 
to follow, the actual law on this point might be clearly and 
authoritatively determined. Unfortunately, however, the High 
Court, while upholding the finding, did not go into the 
merits of the appeal, and the law on this point is, I venture 
to say, still somewhat uncertain. I append, in a note below, 
the arguments I advanced on this point.* 





© Re the possession of a Chur under section 145, Criminal Procedure Code. 
BABOO SRI NATH RAI AND OTHERS ww» St Party. 
US. 
BABOO BRIJENDRA KUMAR RAI AND OTHERS .. 2a Party. 

THIS is a dispute about certain lands which are spoken of in these pro- 
ceedings as plots I and III. Their position is clearly indicated in the 
map (Exhibit B). The first report submitted by the Police, as to the dis- 
turbances on plot I, is dated 19th March 1889, and the first report, as to 
disturbances on plot 3, is dated 23rd September 1889. From the time of 
the first reports every act of possession by either party has been actively 
and forcibly opposed by the opposite party, and it cannot be said that, as 
regards such subsequent time. there has been any such peaceful possession 
as a Court should respect. It is true that, after several reports were sub- 
mitted and preliminary enquiries were made, an injunction was issued, on 
26th September 1889, forbidding the second party to interfere with 
plot 1, and, on 29th September 1889, an injunction was issued on 
both parties not to interfere with plot 3. When I visited the chur on 
8th December 1889, I found that the first party were in possession of 
plot 1, and the second party in possession of plot 3.° Fighting had 
céased in consequence of the second party respecting the first injunction 
and the first party only respecting the second injunction. But the dispute 
was by no means settled, and a temporary peace was patched up, because 
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A further opening for disturbances arises from the absence 
of any definition of possession as being continuous, even where 
there has been temporary, but unavoidable, absence from 
the land, provided the land was occupied at the last possible 
season, and has not been abandoned, or there has not been 
undue delay in re-occupying it. This is provided for in the 
Criminal Procedure Code in disputes as to public rights-of-way, 
As it is, every year, when the floods go down, the lands, which 
have been previously cultivated by one set of rayats, may be 
seized by another set, and fresh disputes arise. This may 
occur even where there is no difficulty in recognizing the lands, 
and the disputes are, of course, much complicated where the 
lands are not clearly defined by previous reliable maps, or 
other records, or by boundary marks, Certainly, such a seizure 
ought not to count as possession, but, in the absence of any 
legal definition, it is quite uncertain whether the High Court 
would, or would not, hold such a seizure to be a proper 
possession, 
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it was understood that the question of possession was to be regularly deter- 
mined. The interference of the Court was not intended to prejudice either 
party, and any possession obtained im consequence should not be recog- 
nized in this enquiry. 

It is argued that following the ruling of Ambler v. Pushong (I. L. R., 11 
Cal., 365), I am debarred from the consideration of anything but the 
possession (no matter how obtained) at the time when the proceeding 
was drawn up calling upon the parties to put in their claims to 
possession. I donot think so. I think an examination of this case 
and of certain cases since decided by the High Court show that there 
is possession and possession, and that not any kind of possession or 
possession, obtained in any kind of way, can be considered as the 
actual possession required to entitle a party to a decree under 
section 145, Criminal Procedure Code. In Ambler’s case, we find that 
Pushong interloped while Ambler had temporarily ceased working a 
quarry. When Ambler went with some Police to the quarry, Pushong 
cleared out and did not stay to maintain his possession, thus clearly indi- 
cating that he had no possession he was prepared to maintain. Ambler’s 
possession then, when the notice under section 145, Criminal Procedure 
Code, was issued, was, under the circumstances, a proper possession, and 
a decree could be rightly founded upon it. But if Ambler had never had 
any possession prior to Pushong, and by force or fraud, or by disregard 
of a Court’s order, which Pushong respected, had then suddenly come 
into possession for the first time, it would not be right or proper to limit 
the enquiry as to actual possession to the state of things found when at 
a subsequent date parties were first called upon to put in their claims as 
to possession. 

Any other view will make section 145, Criminal Procedure Code, absolute- 
ly of no avail as regards the exclusive object for which it has been passed, 
v1z., to prevent a breach of the peace. For if the possession at the time 
when the order to put in written statements is drawn up, is alone to be 
considered, under all circumstances, then it is clear that, until such an 
order can be issued (and. there must always be delay between tne first 
warning of a disturbance, Police enquiry and report, and its consideration 
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To any one who has followed what I have described above, 
it must, I think, be clear that, looking to the normal perjury 
employed in these cases, an enormous encouragement is given 
to the aggressor, who, in the confusion which he has himself 
created, trusts soto conceal the truth as to make it appear 
that he is in possession. On the other hand, it is much 
easier to determine with whom was the possession before the 
disturbances had arisen, and when the rolling log of concocted 
evidence had not yet been set in motion. 

But the fundamental objection to the present system is 
that it ignores the rights of the parties. No doubt, it is not 
desirable that the Criminal Courts should enter into compli- 
cated considerations of Civil rights, and, where there has 
been aclear de facto possession, it is right to allow only the 
Civil Courts to disturb it, and to uphold the person in 
actual possession. It would certainly never do to allow the 
Criminal Court, to disturb old or long standing possession ; 
and, in the case of old lands, if it is clearly understood that 
the possession to be upheld is that which preceded the dis- 
turbances which have directly given rise to the enquiry, the 








by the Magistrate and final issue of such an order), the parties will fight 
tooth and nail for possession and very bloody riots will occur. 

In support of my view, I would first of all point out that there does not 
seem to be any particular reason to consider the drawing up of the. order 
calling upon parties to put in their claims as the beginning of proceedings 
under section 145, Criminal Procedure Code. Rather, this is but an 
incident of the proceedings, “and the report or other information,” upon 
which this order issues, is the true beginning. This report is always made 
a part.of the proceedings, and, as it is earlier in date, it may be better 
called the beginning than the order referred to. 

Next I would point out that the position of the adverb “then” at the 
end of the second paragraph of section 145, Criminal Procedure Code, 
is probably a draughtsman's error. He is describing successive steps of 
a procedure, and as in the first “then” of this paragraph, he is intending 
to mark a new step. It should have been “and shall ¢hem, if possible, 
&c.” It seems impossible that, if the Legislature had distinctly intended 
to make so important a change, they would not have noticed it in their 
proceedings, It was in view of the many old rulings on the other side, 
and, so far as Iam aware, the universal procedure up to that date in 
Magistrate’s Courts in Bengal, of sufficient importance to deserve a special 
notice, even if the change were not emphatically expressed by a special 
clause or sentence.--Vide J/uaia Gazette, dated 28th Jannary 1882, page 67, 
Part V. 

Then there are the subsequent rulings of the High Court, viz., Krishna 
Dhone Dutt v. Trotlokhia Nath Bissas (1. L. R., 12 Cal., 540), in which 
it is held (see at foot of p. 541) that “there is force in this objection ;” 
again Sorbananda Bosu Mojumdar v. Pran Sankor Rai Chaudhuri 
(I. L. R., 15 Cal., 527) gives a special case, where the possession obtained 
by making rayats attorn to a new claimant, is not considered as a posses- 
sion to be considered under section 145, Criminal Procedure Code, and the 
Court is thrown back upon an earlier possession. Again, in Jagat Atshore 
Acharjie Chaudry v. Khajeh Ashanuliah (1, L. R., 16 Cal., 281), we have 
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present law is suitable and sufficient. * But, in regard to 
disputed newly-formed chur lands, a special set of incidents 
occur, and the general rule does not appear suitable. If it 
were the case that any one claimant could clearly and 
distinctly obtain undivided possession for a reasonably long 
period, the usual principle might be accepted, But, from the 
nature of the case, this can rarely happen. The chur does net 
form all at once, but little by little. It often happens 
that one proprietor seizes a small part of a block, and 
another proprietor seizes another small piece. But the 
whole block may be admittedly claimed under the 
same general rights of accretion or re-formation. Again, only 
parts of the block can at first be cultivated, and how can the. 
cultivation of a small piece here, or a small piece there, be 
said to be a possession. of the whole block. It may be said 
that, in the latter case, the block may be attached under the 
Criminal Procedure Code, on the ground that possession is: 
not found with either party. But itis doubtful whether the High 
Court would uphold such an order, at all events, as regards the 
plots admittedly cultivated by either party. To attach a 
part, and to exclude the plots cultivated by either party, which 
are wholly undefined, and from year to year generally unrecog- 
nizable, would be excessively inconvenient, if not practically 
impossible. But I think that, in the present case, where the 
dispute arises immediately on the formation of the chur, or 
on its first becoming fit for occupation, and where no party has 
obtained, even for ever so short a time, a real de facto possession 
of the whole chur, it is better at once to.decide summarily 
the question. of che vright_to possession. This duty, however, 
I would not give to the Magistrate, but to the Collector, to 
perform. My proposal is that, just as under the present Survey 
Act V_ of 1876 (B.C.), the Collector is empowered, when 
it seems fit to him to do so, to order a survey of the 
lands shown in certain classes of authorised maps, so, under 
special legislation, I would empower him to take notice of any 
dispute as to the possession of newly-formed chur lands, If 
satisfied that the case called for such a procedure, the Collector 


an instance where possession by removing timber from a forest is not 
allowed to over-ride possession by cutting it, where it is shown that the 
removers had driven away the cutters before the order to put in written 
statements had been drawn up under section 145, Criminal Procedure 
Code. 


* Some definition of possession to meet the case of temporary absence, 
such as is unavoidable under ordinary circumstances, is required. Thus, 
in the rains, the chur lands are over-flooded, and it may be impossible 
to cultivate until the floods subside. In that case, the possession should 
be held to be continuous, if there had been cultivation at the last season, 
and no improper delay in cultivating when the floods receded. 
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would mark out the lands in dispute by flags and’ mounds, and 
issue notices forbidding any one to enter upon it, and cultivate 
it without his permission, At the same time he would appoint 
a Manager, who would settle rayats on the land at a suitable 
rate of rent. All receipts, after payment of the expenses of 
management, would be kept in deposit. The lands would then 
be properly surveyed, and their exact position, with reference 
to the nearest trijunction pillars of the Government Revenue 
Survey, or other recognizable points shown in the survey maps, 
be ascertained and recorded. Notices would then be issued, 
stating that these lands were in dispute, and calling upon all 
claimants to put in their claims bya certain day. Finally, 
the Collector would hear the several claimants, and, if possible, 
determine which had the right of possession, and pass orders 
accordingly. ‘The successful claimants would pay the costs 
of survey and receive their share of the rent-receipts pro- 
portionately. If the Collector found it impossible to-determine 
that any of the claimants had any. right to possession, the 
lands might remain attached, and be managed by the Collector, 
until a decree were passed by the Civil Court. It will be 
observed that, though the Collector is to be given full discre- 
tion to interfere, it is not the intention that he should do so, 
unless for the purpose of preventing these disputes for the pos- 
session of newly-formed churs from being fought out by force, 
instead of being decided according to survey. It would not be his 
business to take possession of a chur which had newly-formed, 
in the first instance, and before any dispute arose. An occupier 
who had got possession, and cultivated for some seasons, would 
have the benefit of such possession, and the Collector could then 
refuse to interfere, and refer the parties to the Civil Court. The 
proposal that the Collector should seize all newly-formed churs, 
would certainly be viewed with grave suspicion ; and this is very 
far from my intention. He would never interfere unless a 
serious dispute existed, and not always then. 

The advantages of this course would be, that it would give 
no room at all for these troublesome fights which now occur. 
Some officers, both Police Officers and District Officers, may 
think that this would represent only a small saving to their 
work, I have had a statement prepared of the work the 
Police have had to do in the Dacca District (by no means one 
of the worst Districts in the way of chur disputes) in 1889. 
I find that 12 Sub-Inspectors spent collectively 65 days, 
31 Head-Constables spent 287 days, and 83 Constables spent 
1,014 days, exclusively on work connected with these churs, 
To this must be added an enormous amount of work in serving 
summonses and warrants, and arresting accused, which, as it 
goes on with other similar work, cannot be isolated, In the 
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Magistrate's Department, besides, the time of the District 
Magistrate is taken up in generally surpervising all work in 
connection with these disturbances and all cases arising out of 
them. I find that, in 1889, a First Class power Magistrate spent 
73 days on such cases. This is a very heavy tale of work, 
when we consider that it has to be done by an already 
grievously over-worked staff. The whole, or nearly the whole, 
of this work would be saved, if the scheme I have proposed 
were adopted. Then this plan would also effect an enormous 
saving of expense to the claimants ; and how great this may 
be, 1 have already shown. But by far the most important 
merit which can be claimed for the scheme, is, that it substi- 
tutes a reasonable and intelligent and suitable procedure in 
lieu of the present mischievous system of non-administration. 
The rayats would no longer be able to carry on their present 
lawless system of seizing land and evading their just payments. 
At the same time, they would be protected in their holdings, 
and, under a peaceable and firm management, the lands in 
question would stand the best possible chance of rapid deve- 
lopment, Further, it is probable that if the Collector went 
carefully into the claims, there would be no further litigation 
in the matter, and all or much of the enormous expenses of 
the Civil litigation, which takes place in connection with 
these lands, would be saved. At present the rights of the 
parties are not directly considered at all, and to determine 
these, a Civil suit has to be brought. But where these rights 
had been carefully considered, and a decision given, even 
though only a summary one; on the merits, it would often 
appear that the case was so clear as to leave little or no 
prospect of a successful suit. in the Civil Court by disappointed 
claimants. Even where this was not so, it would substitute 
an intelligent and fair selection of the occupant, in lieu of an 
occupation gained by violence, fraud, or chicanery, regardless 
of all right, or claim, or title. 

The plan would, no doubt, throw some additional work on 
the Collector ; but this would be nothing as compared with the 
work and anxiety which he now incurs, as District Magistrate, 
in maintaining the peace of his District. 

It is necessary, perhaps, more fully to explain how this would 
be so. First of all, the whole dispute would be worked out 
scientifically and zz cameré, and the pursuit of /atzals would 
form no part of the process. Then the decision of the case 
would hardly be at all dependent upon oral evidence, and the 
perjured witness would. not be in demand. By means of 
scientific survey, the neighbouring estates and the new lands 
would be brought on to one map, and a glance would often 
show how far the disputed lands were re-formations of old 
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estates, or to what estate, if any, they had joined on. All this 
would be ascertained without labour to the Collector, except 
verifying disputed measurements,—an easy process compared 
with testing volumes of perjured evidence. Further, the whole 
proceeding could be done decently, and in order, and at leisure. 
The facts applicable would be scientifically ascertained, and 
their application to the law of the case is a simple and easy 
process. Further, as changes occurred, they would be ascertain- 
ed and recorded from year to year,and a mass of accurate 
evidence as to the river changes would be accumulated, which 
would leave no doubt as to the history of all important changes 
in the river, and this evidence would enable these cases to be 
determined with ease. As the lands have to be vacated in 
the rains, and become unrecognizable, the question of their 
possession may have to be decided over again, year after year, 
if not for all the lands, at all events for a large portion, under 
the present system of decision, where scientifically-prepared 
maps are not made. 

Amongst other incidental advantages, would be the much 
greater speed of settlement of these chur disputes. This would 
be of immense material advantage. For it often happens now 
that, owing to the rapidity of the changes which take place 
in the configuration of the country, leng before a final decree 
is obtained in the Civil Courts, the lands described in the plaint 
are no longer recognizable ; and very often this is so, even before 
a final order for possession ts passed. Under the present 
system, if the lands in dispute are fixed very precisely, endless 
new cases may arise, owing to the continual growth of the chur 
and the formation of new lands. On the other hand, if the 
description of the lands in a possession case is too vague, the 
decision may be void for want of definiteness. I have known 
Deputy Magistrates decide possession cases most laboriously 
and with endless trouble, and, when asked to point out to what 
precise lands their decision related, be unable to do so. This 
could not happen under the system proposed, as the lands 
would be scientifically measured’ and their exact position 
definitely fixed. As new lands formed, fresh cases could, if 
necessary, be rapidly prepared, and their possession decided 
simultaneously, at one hearing, or separately, as might be most 
convenient. At all events, under the simple plan proposed, 
the possession of the newly-formed lands could be decided as 
rapidly as their value and the importance of deciding the cases 
required, and, if delay occurred, the rightful proprietor would 
suffer no loss, as, until a decision were come to, the lands would 
be administered in his interest; nor would the cultivation of 
the land be stayed, or in any way interfered with, as itis at 
present. For when two parties are standing ready to sow, or to 
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reap, as the case may be, it is often necessary to issue temporary 
orders, from time, to time to prevent a battle-royal taking place ; 
and even where this is not done, there can be no proper cul- 
tivation where no rayat is safe from ejection, and must always 
be prepared to fight for his land, and can never be sure he will 
reap the crop he has sown. It must be remembered that the 
class of lands in question go under water in the rains. 
Usually all ordinary landmarks are obliterated, and next year 
it is exceedingly difficult to recognize the lands which were 
settled the year before. There is no procedure by which the 
Magistrate can interfere to point out and determine the lands 
which have been settled under a possession case, except in the 
course of determining a fresh possession case arising out of 
fresh disturbances. The Collector, on the other hand, has, under 
the Survey Act V of 1876,an easy method, and can, on a 
request, survey the lands he has decided upon the previous year ; 
and, as his map will have been scientifically prepared and con- 
nected by offsets with main-land pillars, or other accepted 
fixed points, little difficulty would arise in his doing so, Maps 
are rarely prepared in possession cases, and when they are 
prepared, they are rarely scientifically made, or of use for the 
purpose indicated. It is further obvious that the information 
gained in one survey will frequently serve to determine to 
whom should belong any new lands which may be added to 
the former accretion, and any disputes about such lands will be 
readily determined. The Collector, in short, can take up the 
case as a whole, and on its merits, and has the means of deter- 
mining upon the mérits. The Magistrate can deal with it only 
by bits at a time, and as quarrels and fights for possession 
arise. 

The crimes and offences which now take place in the course 
of quarrels over possession of chur lands are so much artificial 
crime, which, under the plan proposed, would be avoided, to the 
great gain of the country and the relief of the jail. The 
surveys of the river changes which would be made, would 
probably afford a fairly complete history of the great rivers of 
Eastern Bengal, and, if collected, would be invaluable to 
Engineers for the study of these rivers, with a view to the 
possibility of control or’ modification of their course. 

It may be objected that, instead of inviting claimants, the 
Collector should proceed to decide merely on the relative 
claims of the original disputants. It often, however, happens 
that an accurate survey shows the disputed chur lands to be 
quite in another position than that in which they are apparently 
situated. Nothing is more difficult than to recognize these 
lands, destitute as they are of all neighbouring landmarks, 
In order to locate them exactly, it may often be necessary to 
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connect them by offsets with points several miles distant, there 
being no recognizable undisputed points in the neighbourhood. 
When, as the result of such a survey, it appears that the lands. 
are the re-formation of an estate, the property of neither of the 
original claimants, it would be unsatisfactory not to permit 
the real owner to come forward. How can this be looked 
upon as a real hardship to the original claimants. They 
have been put to no expense, and all the costs of the case will 
be defrayed by the successful claimant. Further, the presump- 
tion ought to be that the claimants are desirous only of 
asserting their rights, and are not, under cover of a false or 
mistaken claim, trying to take land which rightfully belongs 
to another, 

In conclusion, then, this iais which I submit for the 
consideration of Government and the public, is to substitute, 
in the case of newly-formed chur lands, an enquiry and deter- 
mination by the Collector of the right to their possession, in 
the place of the present demoralizing and mischievous system 
of forcible seizure. The advantages which the system I 
propose holds out, are: The relief of the Police and the 
Magistrates from a very large amount of criminal work;a 
corresponding economical gain in the diminution of agrarian 
disturbances, resulting in fewer prisoners, and in enabling 
these lands to be cultivated without disturbance ; and an enor- 
mous saving of expense to the landed proprietors entitled to 
these lands. I have discussed these proposals with a consider- 
able number of proprietors, and have always found that they 
were highly approved of, It is possible, however, that, when 
they were put forward as a serious proposal for legislation, ob- 
jections might occur which have not yet been brought to my 
notice. If, “however, no serious objections can be found, I would 
strongly urge Government to consider the advisability of legis- 


lating in the manner proposed. 
L. HARE. 














ART. VIL—ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS IN INDIA. 


AST year the National Review contained an able article on 
| this subject, signed with a name which of itself would en- 
title it to attention. Mr. Seton-Karr is well known to experts, 
as having been, in his time, a distinguished Officer of the 
Indian Government ; and it is but natural that he should come 
forward as its defender. But, if his cause may be fairly 
judged from the nature of the defence which he offers, it is 
not likely to stand long before a candid and earnest enquiry. 
The first active examination of the question took place, he 
says, in 1880; in fact (if that matters), it was in 1879. In that 
vear, as we learn from Hunter’s /udia (Imperial Gasetteer, 
Vol. VI, p. 264), a great number of British troops were 
absent on a campaign, so that the number of Christians 
of different denominations attending public worship could 
not be correctly determined ; and there has been no subse- 
quent census of that kind taken. But this does not affect the 
argument, for Mr. Seton-Karr has not entered into any exami- 
nation of the ratio between the amounts of the various grants 
and the numbers of the different denominations provided for. 
He opens his plea by saying, that it deals with the “sums now 
paid by the Government [of India] to Protestant clergymen 
in India for the moral and spiritual good of their country- 
men. ” 

This enunciation_is faulty. A great proportion of the 
srant is, indeed, made to Protestant clergymen; though it is 
not clear how this can be done for the moral and spiritual 
good of those Christians who are not Protestants. Out of 
about thirty-six thousand troops worshipping when the en- 
quiry was made, about twenty-three thousand were returned 
as “Church of England,” in which would, no doubt, be inclu- 
ded Wesleyans, Baptists, and all generally who did not go 
to the Presbyterian chapels. The pay of their clergy was 
£124,175, out of a total of £165,871 ; so that it may be roughly 
correct to say that three-fifths of the troops got four-fifths 
ofthe money. But this small inequality siuks into insignificance 
when we turn to the general figures, Out of something over a 
million of Christians throughout British India, only about 282,000 
are returned as belonging to the Church of England (Hunter, 
ub, sup.) So that fifteen-twentieths of the money goes to the 
ministers of the religion of four-twentieths of the population. 
The question, therefore, is less simple than the writer supposes, 
The money is not only taken to support a creed alien to 
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the bulk of the tax-payers, but it is not fairly distributed, and 
the enquiry demanded by Mr, Baxter will—whenever it is 
properly made-—be directed not only to the propriety of making 
any grant at all, but also to the fairness, or unfairness, of giving 
the lion’s share to one small section of the favoured believers, 
It will also have to be remembered that in the total aggregate 
of those believers, there are few who make any considerable 
contribution to the revenues out of which the grant is made. 
Not only is the Christian population only in the proportion 
of one to two hundred for British-India, but of that small 
fraction, the greater part pays no taxes at all. 

This last consideration will presently be seen to affect another 
part of Mr. Seton-Karr’s argument, but it will be best to take 
his pleas as they come. In enumerating the various classes 
into which the Christian community of India seems to him 
to fall, he describes them all as if, in the main, composed of 
public servants, for whose spiritual welfare he assumes the 
Government to be bound to provide. In so doing, he inci- 
dentally refers to “the European and East Indian population, 
which collects in the larger stations and towns,” and to 
“Englishmen engaged in mercantile and agricultural enter- 
prises.’ But one would hardly be prepared from this to learn 
that Calcutta alone contains fully thirty-thousand Christian 
inhabitants, mostly non-official, or that, after deducting all Gov- 
ernment employés, there were, at the last general census, one 
hundred and forty-three thousand English and Indo-Britons in 
India. It can hardly be argued that the Government ought 
to defray the whole clerical expenses of this large community, 
any more than to provide them. with medical attendance or 
operatic entertainments. And, asa matter of fact, that portion 
of the Christian community which does not happen to adhere 
to the Anglican creed, must, from the nature of the case, 
contribute largely to its own spiritual wants; for the number 
of ministers of other denominations paid out of the public 
revenues would be quite inadequate for the purpose. 

But the next contention of the article is still more defective, 
and it is to that contention that we must now turn, It appears 
to the writer that the Baptist Missionary Society has. presented 
him with a “ fortunate statement,’ in observing that there is no 
more justice in requiring the Hindus and Moslems to pay for 
the support of Christian ministers, than there would be in 
requiring Christians to support the clergy of those creeds. 
And the way in which he appropriates the benefit of this 
statement appears to be as follows :—Certain temples and 
mosques have endowments, chiefly in the form of land, but 
the revenues of that land are so much deductéon from the 
revenues to which the State is entitled; therefore to such 
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extent the tax-payer is affected, having to make good the 
deficiency ; but some of the tax-payers are Christians, therefore 
Christians are taxed to support the ministers of those establish- 
ments. Lord Ripon, in his report on the subject, had objected 
by anticipation that these lands, having been settled on the 
Hindu and Moslem foundations before our time, ought not to 
be regarded as a part of the assets of the British Government ; 
and the argument will probably strike most candid people 
as perfectly fair and sound. Evidently, the Governor-General 
intended to say that, in principle, the endowments had never 
belonged to the State, but he could not be fairly understood as 
meaning that the estate was bound never to interfere as to 
details. There can be no mortmain so strict as that; the 
institution may have entirely ceased to act or exist, or abuses 
may have crept into the administration, or the deed may prove 
to have been forged or misconstrued. Interposition in such 
cases is not to be confused with a general system of resump- 
tion; it is only an application of the maxim, “ salus popult 
suprema lex,” and leaves the principle stated by the Viceroy 
intact. An alien Government guaranteeing to the people 
over which it assumes power, that the endowments of their 
temples shall not be confiscated, is not the bestower of a grant 
of public money, any more than a -pick-pocket who spares 
my watch deserves to be thanked as my benefactor. Mr. Seton- 
Karr, indeed, contends that every time the British Government 
—or “we,” as he prefers to say—made a fresh settlement of 
the land revenue, it “settled afresh the principles and modes 
of tribute, and, by renewing or continuing grants and 
alienations, left the void so [szc] created to be filled up by the 
contributions and taxes of less-favoured classes.” But for 
this statement, we have no authority given but the opinion of 
him who makes it; and, with all due respect for Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s official experience, we may claim the right of questioning 
whether he can decide so important a case by his mere “ se 
dixit.’ For it is, perhaps, an essential part of the whole issue 
that is here dealt with. If the continuance by the Settlement 
Officers of endowments and alienations, made before British 
rule began, be indeed the “creation of a void to be filled up 
by less-favoured classes,” there may fairly be imputed to Lord 
Ripon the weakness of a little sophistry. Only the burden 
of proof lies on him‘who proposes such an artificial explana- 
tion; and a mere assertion, however often reiterated, is not 
proof, 

It is a small instance of the official temper, too frequently 
at once both shallow and dogmatic, that, in speaking of one 
of these grants, the writer uses these words :—“ Every one. 
has heard of the temple of Jagannath, or /uggernath as i ts 
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popularly spelt,” &c.;—the former spelling is that of the Jmperial 
Gazettcer,-and surely the words underlined in the quotation 
are quite uncalled for, But let that pass. It is argued that 
the temple at Puri, which bears this doubly-spelt name, enjoys 
the rent-roll of lands valued at £27,000 a year, in addition to 
other lands given in exchange for a previous money-payment ; 
and that this, with similar instances, is tantamount “to a re- 
constitution of the whole agricultural and financial system on a 
new basis,” 

Even if so violent an assertion were proved ;.and even if 
it could be shown that the Government of British India made 
new grants of public money for the support of newly-appoint- 
ed and newly-endowed Heathen priests, we should be as far 
as ever from proving that this was done out of taxation paid 
by Christians. As we have seen, the Christians in British India 
are, in proportion to the people at large, in a ratio of one to 
two hundred. By far the greater part of them are miserably 
poor, and pay no taxes at all, excepting for what salt they 
may consume. The better classes pay a trifling part of the 
customs, and the very few who are in affluent circumstances 
pay towards the assessed taxes and the stamps and excise, But, 
taken altogether, it is very doubtful whether their contributions 
amount to a sum anywhere near the equivalent of that 
£200,000 which—according to the writer in the ational Review 
--is expended annually on the Christian clergy in India.* 

The gist of the whole paper is probably to be found in the 
last page but one, on which the writer quotes Sir Theodore 
Hope, a dissentient Member of Lord. Ripon’s Council, as the 
only statesman who treated the matter properly. Sir T. 
Hope's argument is thus summarized in his own words :— 
“When we look around upon the vast extent and variety 
of non-Christian endowments of every age . . . we see a 
striking monument of the bold expression by successive dy- 
nasties of their own convictions, coupled with the enlightened 
toleration of the convictions of others. Cana Christian Govern- 
ment repudiate its own similar obligations?” Such a string of 
fallacies ought not todo much mischief. But, in case of any one 
being misled by an apparently serious argument proceeding 
from such high authority, let us be permitted to state what have 
been the bold expressions and enlightened toleration of pre- 
ceding Powers. Aurangzebe, the Moghul Emperor, contem- 
porary with our William III, overthrew the great Hindu 
temple that had stood near the city of Muttra from time im- 
memorial, and built a mosque of his own religion upon the 





* The difference between the figure in the Review, and that cited here 
from Dr. Hunter, is due to the one being for British India only, while the 
other includes money spent.in Feudatory States, 
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ruined site: three hundred other temples in Benares and 
in various parts of Rajputana shared the same fate: the 
images were brought away and buried at the threshold of the 
palace, so that Hindus, having business at Court, could 
only present themselves by trampling over the sacred memo- 
rials of their deities: a heavy poll-tax was imposed on the 
Hindus, as such, from which Moslems were exempt, and when 
the people of Dehli approached him in remonstrance, the 
Emperor charged the defenceless crowds of his subjects in 
person, and trod thousands of them to death under the feet 
of his war elephants. Such was the attitude of the last power- 
ful Mahomedan ruler of Hindustan towards religious opinion. 
In the Punjab, many Moslems took their turn of. persecution 
in our own time; and persons yet living have seen people of 
that faith going. about as one-handed mendicants, having 
been mutilated and made incapable of earning their living, be- 
cause they killed beef under a Hindu Government. 

Now, supposing that there were any truth, or meaning, in 
the phrase “ Christian Government,” is it from-their Moslem 
or Hindu predecessors that the present rulers of British India 
ought to learn in such matters? But in fact, the whole thing 
isagrave error. The British are supreme in India, not gud- 
Christians, but gudéd-Governors; and the moment that they 
indulged in what Sir T. Hope calls “bold expression of their 
own convictions,” would be the moment when the seed of 
destruction was sown in the mortar of their political fabric. 

Mr. Seton-Karr sums up by saying that ‘the main argument 
in favour of the grants is, that Christians are now more heavily 
burthened, because certain Hindus and Mahomedans are 
cxempt; and that the amount spent on the service of the re- 
ligion of the ruling race is far below what has been allowed to 
be spent on the temples and shrines of the subject commu- 
nity.” It would, indeed, be shameful if it were not so, and a 
handful of aliens got more public money for their religious 
uses than the many millions of the natives. That this is not 
the case, therefore, is really no argument; that Christians are 
burdened to support the-clergy of the natives, is immaterial, 
and, as a matter. of fact, untrue. It would bea sad prospect 
for England’s Empire in the East if all its rulers were no better 
informed, or more tolerant, than the undoubtedly able writer of 
the paper that has been here briefly examined. 

Lastly, another suggestion—also borrowed from Sir T. Hope— 
concludes the article: “A British Government which should 
dock the salaries of its own Padrés and send them away, allow 
its churches to fall into dilapidation, proclaim its utter in- 
difference to the religious welfare of its servants, might gain 
possibly a few patronising puffs from the spouting Baboo and 
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the itinerating M. P. But in the minds of the manly Sikh, 
the learned Mahomedan, the high-caste Brahman, etc., etc., 
such a pitiful economy, mecked with the title of toleration and 
equality, would excite bewilderment, ridicule, and contempt.” 
Allowance being made for rhetorical warmth, there may be 
something in this last consideration. The British in India 
must govern according to Indian ideals—so far as these are 
not actually inhuman, and so far as they can be positively 
ascertained. {t is among the disadvantages of a non-repre- 
sentative Government, that the rulers are too often in ig- 
norance of the desires and conceptions of the ruled. If it 
could be determined that a majority of the people thought that 
a portion of the public revenues ought to be devoted to the 
spiritual relief of the dominant class, such a notion—unreason- 
able as it may seem in the eye of science—ought to be taken 
into account. The question might be fairly made an item in 
any enquiry which may be hereafter held into the subject. 
But in no case is it to be expected that public opinion would 
either call for, or approve a system such as the present, which 
gives an overweening share of the grant to the ministers of a 
denomination which, though it may furnish a majority of the 
Members of Council, forms but a minute fraction of the whole 


Christian community of the country. 
H. G. KEENE. 











ArT, VIIL—JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


ry HO does not love the history of Joseph? What memories 

of our childhood does it not evoke? When first we sat 
by our mothers’ knees, and heard her read “ Line upon Line,” 
it was his tale, above all others, which we loved. And in later 
years—when we were promoted to the study of the Bible itself, 
when we had exhausted Joel and the three children, and Da- 
niel in the Lion’s den, and David and Jonathan, what we always 
kept for the last, as the donne bouche,—the one favourite that was 
sure to move our childish hearts, with love and with tears, was the 
story of Joseph and his Brethren. And looking back over all 
those years, there can be no doubt that our childish criticism was 
right. There areno pages of the Old Testament so true to na- 
ture, so full of sustained interest, of genuine pathos, of living moral 
example, as those which contain the history of that son of Jacob’s 
old age whom he loved more than all his other children. But it 
is not only we, of the nineteenth century, who have felt the charm 
of this old, old story : Jewish scribes have written quaint volumes 
about it. Jewish mothers have, for centuries upon centuries, told 
their never-wearying children how God preserved the son of 
Yaqib through many varying trials, and how, with inflexible 
justice, he punished treachery by treachery, cruelty by cruelty, 
and calumny by false accusation. The wandering Bedouin, too, 
was stirred to the heart by a tale redolent of the camp-fire and 
the sheep-fold, of desert life anda shepherd ruler of Egypt, 
Muhammad enshrined the history, as he knew it, in the Koran, 
and Musalm&n doctors have spent learning .and industry in col- 
lecting the traditions about the Patriarch from the old men who 
had heard them from their grandfathers, Finally, in the fifteenth 
century, a Persian poet, Abdur Rahman Jami, stepped forward, 
and adorned the whole with all the graces of the Persian language 
and all the charm of Persian poetry. His Yusuf and Zulatkha 
is a classic,—one of the choicest flowers in the garden of Persian 
literature. Dealing with all the floating legends about Joseph’s 
life, it weaves them into one connected whole, resplendent in 
its harmony of colouring, yet with a thread of wisdom running 
through it all, and true to nature to a degree at which few Oriental 
poets have arrived. 

It has long been a question whence Jami and his predecessor, 
Firdusi, got their materials) As good Musalmans, they would 
naturally turn to the Koran, but this work gives only a bare 
outline of the story. A’ learned German Orientalist, Dr. 
Gruenbaum, of Munich, has taken the: matter up, and con- 
clusively shews that Firdusi drew both on the Talmud—the 
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352 JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN, 
tradition of the Jewish elders—,and on the legends which he 
found embedded in the works of Muhammadan commentators 
on the Koran. These traditions and legends are often most 
interesting, not only to the student of folklore, but to the 
general reader; and, as few of the latter class will care to wade 
through a learned article in the journal of the German Oriental 
Society, the writer ventures to repeat some of them in the 
present article. 

To begin with Jacob’s marriage. We all know that Leah 
was tender-eyed, while Rachel was beautiful and well-favoured. 
The Talmud here comes to the rescue of Leah, and tells us 
how it came to pass that the younger sister was the more 
comely of the two. Both the girls, we are told, were originally 
equally beautiful, and the parents arranged two martages de 
convenance: Esau was to marry Leah, and Jacob Rachel ; 
but Esau was a hairy man, and, besides, had lost his birthright ; 
so Leah refused to marry him, and wept so sore that her eyes 
became tender. We are also told that Jacob proposed to 
Rachel. She answered : “ Yea, but my father is very crafty. 
He will overreach thee, for I have an elder sister,, whom he is 
sure to wish to marry before me.” Jacob replied : “ But [am 
his brother” (compare Genesis X XIX, 12), that is, equal to him 
in craftiness. ‘“ But,’ asked Rachel, “ doth overreaching 
beseem a pious man ?” thereby showing, I fear, that whatever 
she thought of Jacob, she had not a high opinion of her 
father’s piety. Jacob answered : “ Yea, verily, for it is written 
(Psalms XVIII, 28 ;II Samuel XXII, 27) * ‘ with the pure thou 
wilt show thyself pure ;. and with the froward thou wilt show 
thyself froward.’” Subsequently, when Jacob was making 
the marriage agreement with Laban, in order to prevent any 
chicanery, he said : “ I know that all the people of this land 
are deceivers ; and therefore will I make the business clear. 
I will serve thee seven years long for Rachel, that is to say, 
not for Leah ; for thy daughter, that is to say, not for any 
other woman whose name is Rachel; for thy younger 
daughter. that thou mayest not exchange their names.” Here 
we see Jacob’s natural shrewdness, The agreement is one 
worthy of a modern conveyancer ; but Laban was cleverer than 





* This quotation of the Psalms‘ by Jacob is only equalled by an 
Irish ballad on the finding of Moses :— 
** Pharaoh’s daughter went down to bathe herself awhile, 
And against a little rush basket she scraped her royal shin ; 
She stooped down to ease the royal pain, 
And to see what the little rush basket did contain. 
* Och holy mother av Moses ? the maiden cried, 
* Girls, who is the mother av this child?’ 
Then to her royal house she brought him, 
And to read the Bible and the Testament she taught him.” 
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he, for he subsequently maintained that he had told Jacob 
who his bride was, at the time of the ceremony. This is 
how it was done: The wedding guests, to whom Laban had 
confided his project, sang an epithalamium with the word 
‘Haliah’ for a refrain. Now ‘ Haliah ’ means, ‘ It is Leah,’ but 
Jacob took it as only one of the ordinary joyful interjectional 
words used in such songs, and having no special meaning. 

The groomsmen and bridesmaids extinguished all the lights 
in the wedding chamber as soon as they had brought in the 
bride, who, according to custom, was closely veiled. When 
Jacob objected to the darkness, they asked him if he imagined 
that the people of that country were as destitute of manners 
and modesty as in his father’s house, Next morning, ‘ behold 
it was Leah, and Jacob cried unto her: O thou deceiver ! 
thou daughter of a deceiver! Wherefore didst thou answer 
me when, in the dark, I called thee Rachel, as if thou wert 
Rachel indeed ?” Leah’s answer was ready, and to the point: 
“ Was there ever a master without a scholar? It is from thee 
that I did learn to deceive. -Didst not thou also answer thy 
father, when he called for Esau, and thought that thou wast 
he?” It must be admitted that Leah had the best of it in 
her first matrimonial quarrel. Perhaps this accounts for Jacob 
preferring the gentler Rachel in his subsequent married life. 

Notice how this principle of measure for measure, of the 
punishment fitting the crime, runs throughout the whole 
series of these legends. We shall subsequently see how 
Joseph_ suffered for his vanity and for his tale-bearing ; and 
here I may point out how Jacob’s woes were, in each case, the 
complement of some act done by him previously. Musalman 
doctors tell us that-he slaughtered a calf, in the presence of 
its mother, heedless of the piteous lowing of the latter ; and 
because he had no pity for her, he was punished with the loss 
of his dearest son. Others say that he once slaughtered a 
sheep, while a poor man stood at his tent door, to. whom he 
gave nothing. Therefore God told him that, for this want of 
charity, he should himself suffer hunger. Jacob immediately 
had a meal prepared, and ordered his servants to call out that 
any hungry man might come and take a portion ; but his 
repentance was of no avail. He had, for his want of charity, 
necssarily to suffer from the famine which, years afterwards, 
became sore in the land. Yet other doctors tell us how 
Jacob had a female slave, whose child he sold away, not 
heeding the lamentations and anguish of the mother, and 
hence weeping,—weeping,—he lost his own eye-sight, lamenting 
for the loss of his darling Joseph. 

Round Joseph’s childhood there is a whole cluster of legends. 
The Arabs have several stories about a theft committed by him 
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in his boyhood (here we have again the measure for measure 
principle). Some maintain that, when he was a child, he stole 
an image of his grandfather’s, broke it, and threw it away, 
Others that he stole a little golden image from a temple and 
hid it in the ground. Others that he stole a goat (some 
say a fowl) and gave it to a beggar. Yet another doctor 
tells us how he was the real thief of the Teraphim which 
Rachel carried off from  lLaban’s house. He did _ s0, 
under his mother’s instructions, in order to pay the ex- 
penses of the journey. According to one more popular 
legend, his aunt falsely charged him, as he was leaving 
her house, with the theft of a girdle ; but this she did out of 
love for him and nothing more, in order that he might be 
compelled to stay longer with her. We shall see, later on, 
how this excessive love of his father and of his aunt had its 
disadvantages, and that Joseph looked upon it as a curse. 

The first verses of Genesis XXXVII tell us how Joseph 
became unpopular amongst his brethren. The Talmud gives 
us further particulars. We know that “the lad was with the 
sons of Bilhah and with the sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives, 
and Joseph brought unto his father their evil report.” The Jewish 
doctors tell, in addition, that he slandered his other brethren, 
the sons of Leah, saying that they treated the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah as if they were slaves, whereas /e treated them as 
brothers, As a punishment, he himself was subsequently sold 
as a slave. God said to him: “ Bythy Life! to-morrow 
wilt thou depart to Egypt, and there will thy mistress bring 
a false charge againstthee.” Other doctors say that he told 
his father that his brethren cast their eyes upon the daughters 
of the land,, and, as a punishment, his mistress cast her eyes 
upon him. Here again, in both cases, we have measure for 
measure. 

We now come to the sale of Joseph by his brethren. The 
Arab legends go into great detail, giving a name to the 
Ishmaelite, or Bedouin, chief who bought him, and minute 
particulars as to his adventures in search of Joseph. The story 
runs that a certain Egyptian merchant, named Malik, the son 
of Diaghar, dreamed a dream. He went to a dream interpreter 
who explained it to him, that he should go to the well of ’Ad, 
where he would find a slave. This slave would be sold to 
him very cheaply, and was destined to bring him great pros- 
perity. Malik went to ’Ad, and was miraculously ordered 
to wander for another fifty years. At the end of that time 
he returned thither, shortly after the brethren had thrust 
Joseph into the well. 

In the meantime God sent the Angel Gabriel to Joseph, to 
remind him how he had once looked at himself in a mirror, 
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and, becoming vain of his beauty, had exclaimed: “If I were 
ever sold as a slave, what an enormous sum my price would 
be.” As a punishment, he would now be sold for a few paltry 
silver pieces (measure for measure again). 

Malik found Joseph in the well and brought him to his 
tent. The brethren, who were encamped near by, hearing 
of this, went to Malik and claimed Joseph as a runaway slave. 
Malik offered to restore him to them, but, after consulting 
together, they said, he was a useless trouble-the-house, and they 
would sell him for what he would fetch. Being pressed to tel 
plainly what his bad points were, they said that he was a thief, 
a liar, aid a runaway. Malik, after some hesitation, agreed 
to buy him if he got him cheap, and offered either cattle in 
exchange, or all the money he had about him, which was only 
twenty pieces of silver. Fhe brothers agreed to take the 
latter, and the bargain was concluded. According to the 
Talmud, these twenty pieces were divided equally among the 
the ten brethren. Each bought a pair of shoes with his share 
of two pieces, and this is what Amos (II, 6) refers to when 
he says : “ They sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for 
a pair of shoes.”* 

When the brethren killed a kid of the goats, and dipped 
Joseph’s coat in the blood, the Arabic doctors say that they for- 
got to tear it. It was Judah who took the blood-stained garment 
to Jacob, and who told him that a wolf had devoured his son, 
Jacob, seeing the coat, cried out: “In the name of God 
never have I seen so mild a wolf. He hath eaten up my son, 
and hath not torn a shred from the coat.” The Talmud, too, 
maintains that Jacob did not believe the story. On seeing the 
untorn coat he exclaimed : “ An evil beast hath not devoured 
him. He yet liveth; and I see through the Holy Spirit that 
a wicked woman standeth in his way.” He thenceforth refused 
to be comforted. Different reasons are given for Jacob’s 
continued lamentations. The Arabs say that it was for fear 
lest Joseph should abandon true faith in a strange country ; 
and they narrate how, when, in after years, Judah brought the 
good news to his father that they had found his son, the old 
man asked : “ What is he,? ” “ King of Egypt,” was the answer. 
“What is that to me?” said the Patriarch, “I mean, what 
religion doth he follow?” The Talmud gives a different 
account. In Genesis XXXVIII, 12, we are told how Judah's 
wife died, and how he was comforted. With regard to this the 
Midrash tells us that a certain matron expressed her surprise 
to a Jewish doctor that Judah should have been comforted, 





* An old Christian legend makes these twenty pieces of silver the 


identical ones which were paid to Judas as the price of his treachery. 
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while Jacob could not be consoled for the loss of Joseph. 
It was explained to her that it is possible to be comforted for 
one who is dead, but not for the living, and that Jacob knew 
by inspiration that his son was yet alive. We are here strongly 
reminded of David after the death of Bathsheba’s child, 
“ While the child was yet alive, I fasted and wept ; for I said 
who can tell whether God will be gracious unto me, that the 
child may live? But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? 
Can I bring him back again? I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.” All the traditions, both Hebrew and Arab, 
agree in telling how Jacob wept and wept continually for 
Joseph, till, from constant weeping, he lost his eye-sight. The 
wolf, too, which was charged with the death of Joseph, plays a 
prominent part in both legends. He appears to Jacob, and the 
latter charges him with the crime, and prays to God to give the 
brute the power of speech. The wolf miraculously replies to 
him in human words : “ God forbid,” he says, “ that I should kill 
a prophet. I am innocent of Joseph’s death. I too have 
suffered the loss of children, even as thou hast.” 

To return to Joseph. Both legends tell how Malik carried 
him, strongly guarded as a runaway slave, in the midst of his 
caravan, and, on arrival in Egypt, sold him for a great price to 
Potiphar. On the way an affecting incident occurred. As they 
passed Ephrath, which is Bethlehem, where Joseph’s mother Ra- 
chel was buried, he ran to the tomb, and, weeping, adjured her : 
“©! mother, see how thy son hath been pitilessly sold as a slave, 
and how cruelly my brethren have treated me. They have torn 
me away from my father, without mercy to him or to me.” 
Thereupon there came a voice from the grave, comforting him, 
and telling him to trust in God, who would be with him. One of 
the Ishmaelites, seeing him thus, cursed him, and, striking 
him for a lazy rogue and a thief, brought him back to the 
caravan. There the others also buffeted him, till God sent so 
great a storm and darkness that the troop could go no further. 
The simoon continued till they had asked pardon of their 
prisoner, and had entreated him to pray for them. This he did ; 
and, the air immediatly becoming clear, they were able to go 
their way. 

Round Potiphar’s wife, Zulaikha, and Joseph’s easy life in 
Egypt, numerous legends are centred. The Midrash Tanchuma, 
commenting on Genesis XXXIX, 6, which tells how Potiphar 
left all that he had in Joseph’s hand, and how the latter was a 
goodly person and well-favoured, adds that, when he became 
thus prosperous, he began to eat and to drink, and to:dress his 
hair carefully, and to say : “ Praised be God, who hath caused me 
to forget my father’s house.” Then said God to him: “ Thy father 
mourneth for thee in sackcloth and ashes, and thou eatest and 
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drinkest, and makest thine hair beautiful. Now, ere long, thy 
mistress will torment thee.” 

When Zulaikha tempted Joseph, the Talmud adds a curious 
piece of life-like detail, which I have more than once seen 
paralleled in India, where, ifa man does any act which he feels 
to be wrong, in the presence of the image of his family god, he 
will first cover its face, so that it may not see him. Zulaikha 
does this, and Joseph apostrophizes her: “ Rightly dost thou 
hide the countenance of this god of thine, for thou art ashamed 
before him whom thou honorest; and shall I not feel shame 
before him of whom it is said, ‘the eyes of God run to and 
fro through the whole earth (Zach. IV, 10)?” It is umnneces- 
sary to add here the further details of the scene, to which 
several miraculous circumstances (such as a babe of three 
months’ old finding speech, and suggesting a test for Joseph's 
innocence), are appended. 

When Joseph was put in the king’s jail, we are told by the 
Arab doctors, he was so comely that the hearts of all his 
fellow prisoners opened towards him, and they told him how 
they loved him, “ In God’s name,’ cried he, “ I beseech ye not to 
love me, for love hath hitherto brought me nothing but anguish 
and misfortune. First the love of my aunt (who, as we have 
already seen, had charged him, out of very love, with theft) ; then . 
the love of my father; and last, but not least, the love of my 
mistress.” His stay in prison, we learn from the Talmud, would 
have been short, had he not yielded to a temptation of Satan 
to show “want of trust in God, by twice reminding Pharaoh’s 
butler not to forget him. As a punishment he had to stay 
two years longer in_confinement ; the Muhammadan doctors 
add that God himself communicated this sentence to Joseph, 
and. on the latter attempting to excuse himself, ordained him 
to a still further imprisonment of seven years. 

When the seven years in jail were accomplished, the Talmud 
tells how Pharaoh dreamed his dreams of the ‘seven fat kine 
and the seven good ears,’ and how Joseph interpreted them. 
Pharaoh then told his great men that he desired to set Joseph 
over all the land of Egypt. “But,” said they, “ shall a slave, who 
was sold for twenty pieces of silver, rule over us?” “I see,” 
replied the king, “ something kingly in him.” “ But,” they conti- 
nued, “it standeth in the laws of Egypt, that no one shall rule 
over the land, or be the second ruler after the king, unless he 
knoweth all languages. This Hebrew understandeth only his 
own tongue, and how can a man be second after the king, who 
cannot speak even Egyptian. First, therefore, examine him 
to see if he understand other speeches.” The king said “ Ye are 
right. To-morrow will I prove him.” That night the Angel 
Gabriel came to Joseph, and instructed him in all the seventy 
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languages of the earth. Next morning he was summoned to 
the royal presence, and, speaking in the Hebrew tongue, 
greeted the king, and implored God's blessing on his head. 
“What tongue is that ?” asked the king. “It is the tongue of 
my father’s house.” Then the king conversed with him in all 
the seventy languages, all of which Joseph spoke and under- 
stood ; whereat the king marvelled exceedingly. 

So Joseph became ruler over all Pharaoh’s house, and accord- 
ing to his word were all the people ruled ; only on the throne 
was Pharaoh greater than he. And the seven years of plenty 
passed by, and the seven years of famine came, and, during this 
period, a thing happened to him, which is related by the Arab 
doctors, and which Jami has made one of the most touching 
portions of his poem. Zulaikha, now a widow, came, blind and 
miserably clad, in beggar’s weeds, to the great ruler of Egypt ; 
and he, in compassion, not only relieved her distress, and mira- 
culously restored her sight, but took her to hitnself as his wife. 

Joseph’s cup, by which he divined, was, according to Genesis 
XLIV, 2, of silver. Musalman tradition, however, says that 
it was of gold, set with precious stones. He used it both 
as a measure for corn and as a drinking vessel. Moreover, 
when he struck it in a particular way, and held it to his ear, 
it told him every thing that he desired to know. When 
his brothers appeared before him for the first time, we know 
that he spoke roughly tothem. The Arabs add that he struck 
this cup and held it to his ear, as if divining, saying to them: 
This cup telleth me that ye are spies, and that twain of ye (z.e., 
Simeon and Levi) have levelled the great city of Sichem to the 
ground (Genesis XXXIV, 25), and that ye have sold your 
brother into the hands of the Arabians.” No wonder that they 
were filled with remorse, and said one to another, ‘We are verily 
suilty concerning our brother,’ 

When Jacob sent his sons a second time to Egypt (this time 
with Benjamin), the Talmud gives us some curious particulars. 
So fine a body of young men would be sure to excite the evil 
eye; so, toward off that calamity, he bids them not to enter the 
city of Egypt all by one and the same gate. Nor are they to 
house themselves in the same place, but to travel thither mixed 
with the other merchants who are bound in that direction, At 
parting he gives them the following letter to Joseph. 

“From Jacob, the son of Isaac, the son’s son of Abraham, the 
Mighty Prince, to the Great and Wise Prince Zaphnath-paaneah 
.Genesis XLI, 45), King of Egypt. Greeting! Before my lord, 
the king, lay I this: That amongst us, in the land of Canaan, the 
famine is very sore, and I have sent my sons to thee to buy us 
a little food, that we perish not. For I have seventy souls in 
my household, and I am very old and see nought with mine 
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eyes, which are dim for age ; and, moreover, I am continually 
weeping for my son Joseph, whom I have lost. I have also 
commanded my sons to go throughout all the land of Egypt, 
that they may search for my son Joseph, if haply they may 
find him; and they have already done this, and therefore 
didst thou take them for spies who were come to spy out the 
nakedness of the land. We have now heard that thou arta 
very clever and wise man, and that thou hast interpreted his 
dream unto Pharaoh, and hast foretold the famine. How is it, 
then, that thou, with all thy great wisdom, hast not seen that my 
sons are no spies ? 

“ And now, O my lord, king, send I to thee my son Benjamin ; 
I pray thee to keep thine eye upon him, that he may return: in 
peace with his brethren. And hast thou never understood, and 
hast thou never heard, what our God did unto Pharaoh, when he 
took away my grandmother Sarah, and also unto Abimelech, 
the king of the Philistines: And that my two sons, Simeon and 
Levi, destroyed the city of the Amorites, for the sake of their 
sister Dinah ? Set, therefore, thirie eyes upon my son Benjamin, 
and so, also, shall our God set his eyes upon all that thou 
mayest do !” 

There is one little touch of nature given by the Talmud to the 
finding of the cup. When it turned up in Benjamin’s sack, the 
brethren called him a thief, and the son of a thief ; the latter 
being an allusion to Rachel’s carrying off the Teraphim. 

Musalm4n doctors have a legend that Joseph detained Benja- 
min in Egypt on account of the stolen cup, and sent the bre- 
thren back to their father. Jacob despatched them again to 
Joseph with the following letter :— 

“From Jacob, the Israel of God, the son of Isaac, the sacrificed 
to God, the son’s son of Abraham, the beloved of God, to the 
Ruler of Egypt. God be praised! The people of my family 
have borne all trials. My grandfather was thrown, bound 
hand and foot, into the fire ; but God made it cool and pleasant 
unto him. As for my father, the knife was ready and laid 
upon his neck to sacrifice him, when God set him free. As 
for me, I had ason, who was the best beloved of all my child- 
ren. He went into the wilderness with his brethren, but 
they came home with.a blood-stained coat, saying the wolf 
had devoured him ; and, lo! through my ever weeping for him, 
have I lost mine eye-sight. Then had I yet another son, of 
the same mother as the lost one, who was my consolation. 
They went forth with him ; and, when they came home, they 
said that he had stolen, and that on this account thou hadst 
kept him in durance withthee. But the people of my family 
have never stolen, and their children are no thieves. Send 
him also, I pray thee, back to me; and if thou wilt not, I will 
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call upon God against thee, that thou mayest see the deaths 
of seven of thy children, Greeting!” 

The Talmud story goes on to tell how, when Joseph had 
his brothers to sit at meat with him, he struck his divining 
cup, and, pretending to be guided by its instructions, arranged 
them in pairs in the order of their ages. When it came to 
Benjamin’s turn, he remained the last, and without a fellow ; 
so, weeping, he cried : “If my brother, Joseph, were yet alive, I 
should be seated by him.” Then said Joseph to them: 
“This youngest brother of yours is alone. He shall sit by 
me.” After the meal, he took Benjamin aside, and asked him 
if he had any children. “ Ten,” said he ; “and the names which 
I have given them all bear reference to my brother / whom 
I have lost.” Said Joseph, ** Wouldst thcu that I were to thee 
instead of a brother.” ‘“ Whocould find a brother,” was the 
courtly reply, “like unto thee? yet, of a truth, thy father is not 
Jacob, nor is thy mother Rachel.” Then did Joseph show 
him his divining cup; and Benjamin asked him that he might 
inquire of it, if his brother were yet alive. On this, did Joseph 
embrace him, and, weeping, say: “I am thy _ brother, 
Joseph; nor grieve thou over that which they have done 
unto us, for God hath turned it unto our good.” Thereupon 
made he it clear unto Benjamin how and why he had allowed 
him to be charged with theft. 

One more story and I have done; it casts a pleasant light 
on Judah’s character, and shows that, according to Arab tradi- 
tion, his repentance was both deep and sincere. After Joseph 
had revealed himself to his brethren, he said: “ Take ye my 
garment. Lay it on my father’s face, and he will again re- 
ceive his sight.” ‘ Let me take it,” cried Judah, “and let me 
be the one to Jay it on his face. For it was I who threw him 
into anguish, when I brought to him the blood-stained coat 
and told him that a wolf had devoured Joseph. So also will 
I bring him the good news that Joseph yet liveth, and will 
give him joy, even as I once gave him sorrow.” 


G. A. GRIERSON. 

















ART. IX.—MUNICIPAL BETTERMENT ACT AND 
STATE TAXATION. 


FEW months ago, a proposal was laid before the Corpora- 
tion of Bombay to lengthen Hummum § Street, which is 
situate in the Fort, or business quarter, by extending it east 
and west to Marine Street and Esplanade Road. This pro- 
posal was negatived, and I ventured to remark, in a letter to 
the public press, that the Corporation were justified in refusing 
to sanction so large an immediate expenditure as five lakhs of 
Rupees, or £50,000 at par of exchange, for the lengthening 
of this particular street, until some means should be discovered, 
or thought out, which would throw such special expenditure 
upon those who would most immediately and directly benefit 
by it,—the landlords of the city. A portion of the land pro- 
posed to be taken up for the new street was the site of a 
building recently burnt down. This site was estimated by the 
Municipal Commissioner to be of the value of Rs. 250 per 
square yard, equal to 42-15-0 per square foot, at par of 
exchange ; while it was stated at the Meeting, that the adjoin- 
ing plot, also the site of a building burnt down by the same 
fire, was sold by auction at Rs. 50 per square yard, Doubts 
were expressed at the Meeting whether the Corporation was being 
dealt with justly, and it seemed to be the general opinion that 
it was impossible that, of two adjoining plots, one could be 
five times as valuable asthe other. I showed, in my letter, that 
the value of the land depended directly upon the rents re- 
ceived ; that the one house had a greater number of storeys, 
that it was opposite a wide street, and fully open to the sea- 
breeze, a favourite building for shops and offices ; while the 
other, though the adjoining house, was in a narrow, confined, 
dirty street, and shut off by the opposite houses from the sea- 
breeze. I stated that, of my own knowledge, the rent of the 
two houses differed greatly, and that the ground value of the 
one was five times that of the other. 97 
I referred, in that letter, to the Strand Improvements pro- 
posed by the London County Council, and stated that Par- 
liament had thrown out the Bill introduced by that body, by 
which the cost of these improvements was to have _ been 
imposed, in greater part, upon the owners of houses in the 
Strand, and the remainder upon houses in that neighbourhood, 
in a varying proportion defined by the distance of such houses 
from the site of the improvements. | 
Parliament threw out this Bill, not because it was not in 
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favour of laying the cost of the improvements upon the in- 
creased value, or “betterment” as it is now called, of the 
landed property of London, but because the special incidence 
of taxation of real property proposed in the Bill did not meet 
with its approval. 

In this connection it may seem a rash statement to make, 
but I think, I shall be able to show, that we here, in Bombay, 
are in a better position to develop a Bill for the taxation of 
“betterment,” than even the London County Council. Lon- 
doners are as yet in want of the necessary experience on the 
subject. They have not yet attempted the widening of streets, 
or the making of new streets, ina systematic way, year by year, 
nor have they any experience in the taxation of ground values. 
The City of London has built magnificent bridges over the 
Thames, and laid out new streets in connection with the 
Holborn Viaduct and Smithfield Market, paid for in part from 
coal and wine dues laid upon the whole of London, and in 
part from their own city ground rents. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works has constructed a new street from Piccadilly 
to Oxford Street, and another from Charing Cross to Oxford 
Street, paid for in part from the same coal and wine dues, and 
in part out of the profit obtained from the re-sale of the premises 
through which the new streets pass. But London officials 
are almost without experience of the means by which the 
whole of the streets of a large city can be widened, and I am 
inclined to think that, for this special experience, they will have 
to come to Bombay. We are, to this extent at least, far in 
advance of any English city. 

In Bombay, for the past twenty years, we have been carrying 
out, upon a more or less systematic plan, the widening of streets 
by the setting-back of the street frontages of the houses. 
During the earlier part of our experience the Municipal Exe- 
cutive were hampered by the small Budget allowances granted 
by the Corporation. Under the late Municipal Act, they were 
hindered by the checks which that Act placed in their way 
in favour of the “liberty of the subject,” and against speedy 
compulsory acquisition. Under the new Act, which has now 
been in force for two years, all checks protecting the liberty 
of the individual owner, as against the greater good of the 
collective Municipality, have been removed, and the Act may, 
in that respect, be called a triumph of State Socialistic legis- 
lation, though the authors of the Act will probably be sur- 
prised to see it so described. It only shows that, notwith- 
standing the prejudice, born of ignorance, against Socialistic 
ideas, the tendency of the times is such, that legislation’ can 
proceed only upon these lines. ? 
Under the new Act, so far as the widening of streets is 
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concerned, the word of the Municipal Commissioner is law. 
It is no longer necessary for him to ask the sanction of the 
Standing Committee and the Corporation for the widening 
of any particular street. The consequence has been, that he 
has ordered that every one of the many hundred streets 
throughout the city and native town shall be widened, and 
has marked down in red lines on the Municipal Plans, the new 
frontage lines of the houses abutting on these streets, In 
siving the Municipal Commissioner this absolute power, those 
responsible for the passing of the Act, apparently did not 
consider that this universal street-widening would cost much 
money, and that the funds would have to be provided some- 
where. There are 30,000 houses in Bombay. It is a low estimate 
to value each, with the ground upon which it stands, as on an 
average worth Rs. 5,000. That amounts to fifteen crores of 
Rupees, or 415,000,000 sterling at par. It is also a reasonable 
estimate, rather below than above the mark, that the immediate 
damage done to each house by this compulsory setting-back is 
one-tenth the value of each house, or, say Rs. 500. I think there 
are few houses in the town in which the knocking-down and re- 
building of the front rooms on every floor will not amount to 
considerably more than that sum. The houses are, in their 
internal arrangements, so planned, that all the rear rooms are 
dependent for usefulness upon their access to the front room, 
or diwdnkhdna, as itis cailed; the parlour or drawing-room, 
as it would be termed in England. When this front room is 
knocked down for the purpose of widening the street, the dam- 
age done to the house is irreparable; the east that can be 
done, is to pull down the internal walls and remodel the in- 
ternal rooms to suit the’ new conditions. It is accepted by 
the Municipal Commissioner that he does so damage the 
houses, for he is careful to set-back both sides of the street, 
so that no one can complain that his opposite neighbour has 
better treatment than himself. The Municipal Commissioner 
has thus to face a total expenditure of at least one-and-a-half 
crores of Rupees, or 41,500,000 sterling, and, as the system here- 
after described, upon which these set-backs are effected, will 
cause the demolition of the large majority of the house fronts 
throughout the city and native town within probably the next 
twenty years, the Corporation have to face an average yearly ex- 
penditure of seven-and-a-half lakhs of Rupees, or £75,000 ster- 
ling at par. But the budget-grant of the Corporation for the 
current year is only one lakh of Rupees, or £10,000 sterling, and, 
therefore, the Municipal Commissioner is put into the position 
of having to make bricks without straw. As he cannot do 
impossibilities, he and his officers have, perforce, had to work 
out expedients to reduce the compensation payable, and this 
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is how it is now being done. Under the former Act, it was 
provided that the Municipal Commissioner should “ pay fud/ 
compensation for all damage done in making set-backs.” Un- 
der the new Act, the word /u// has been omitted, whether 
designedly, or not, no one can say. Anyway, it is still obliga- 
tory upon the Municipai Commissioner to “ pay compensation 
for all damage done to house-owners in making compulsory 
set-backs.” Of course compensation means fu// compensation. 
But the Municipal Executive are under the impression that, 
because the word fu// has been omitted from the new Act, it 
is not necessary to pay any compensation at all for the house ; 
that all they have to do is to threaten forcibly to knock down 
the front of the house, seize the.land, and pay the bare value 
per square yard for the ground, just as if it had always been 
vacant building ground, with no house upon it. My firm have 
at the present time half-a-dozen set-bick cases pending, in all 
of which this procedure is being followed. I will just men- 
tion one typical case. My client, three years ago, purchased 
a house in one of the wealthier quarters of the native town, 
He paid for it at the rate of Rs. 180 per square yard, equal to 
£2 per square foot at par. Last year he obtained Munici- 
pal sanction to repair it and raise an additional storey. As soon 
as he had repaired the front portion of the house within the 
set-back line of the street, he got the usual notice to pull down 
the front of his house. My firm advised him that he had 
broken the law and must submit, but that he was entitled to 
full compensation. It is arranged, with his consent, that his 
house is not to be pulled down now, but at a subsequent date, 
to be fixed in his discretion by the Municipal Commissioner, 
he being then paid the present market-value of his ground, 
and nothing for the house standing upon it. The Municipal En- 
cineer’s idea of the market-value of ground in that locality 
was Rs, 30 per square yard. He then raised his offer to Rs. 60 
per square yard, and it was fortunate that I was able to show 
that the property had been purchased for at least Rs. 180 per 
square yard. The area of street-widening to this house is , 
only 20 square yards. Thus the Municipality offered him at 
first Rs 600 compensation, then Rs. 1,200, while my client paid 
Rs. 3,600 for this area, and will probably have to expend a 
further Rs. 900 in re-building his front, making the actual dam- 
age to his premises at least Rs. 4,500, which the Municipality 
ought to pay. The words in the Act are absolute, and it is as 
well that they should be quoted: “ Section 301 (1).—Compensa- 
tion shall be paid by the Municipal Commissioner to the owner 
of any building or land acquired fora public street under the 
set-back sections 298-299, for the value of the said land, and 
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consequence of the order made by the Commissioner under either of 
the said sections.” 

Thus the Commissioner is bound to pay, not only for the 
land upon which the house is built, but also for the value of 
that portion of the house which he orders to be pulled 
down, the cost of pulling it down, the cost of rebuilding the 
new front wall of the house, the cost of rebuilding the internal 
walls abutting on the new front wall, the damage in rent or 
other equivalent direct loss which the owner has suffered during 
the re-building, and, I am inclined to think, in addition, any 
temporary or permanent consequential loss to his premises 
and business which he can prove that this forcible rebuilding 
has cost him. 

And yet it is the present practice in the Municipal Office, 
under the threat of immediate pulling down of the front of the 
house, to force the owner to agree to its being pulled down 
at some unstated future date, in the absolute discretion of 
the Municipal Commissioner, the owner signing a special stamp- 
ed agreement, in which it is stipulated that he shall receive no 
compensation for any damage done to his building, but only 
the market-value of the bare ground!! The fact of sucha 
condition being inserted by the legal advisers of the Muni- 
cipality, shows that these gentlemen are aware of the meaning 
and significance of the section above-quoted. 

It is thus tolerably evident that, in the laudable endeavour 
to widen the narrow streets of the town, the Municipal Com- 
missiomer is engaged ina task which is now, or will shortly 
become, financially beyond his powers, and that he employs 
two methods for postponing the day of reckoning. One is, to 
delay for the present the pulling down of frontages, compel- 
ling the owners, under the threat of immediate pulling down, 
to agree to accept his estimate of the bare value of the ground, 
and to forego and forgive all damage to be done to the build- 
ing in the pulling down. The other is, to force the owner, under 
threat of the front of his house being forced to rot, to accept 
the same illegal compensation. 

As, omitting the more valuable streets, the value of the 
ground is only one-fourth the total value of the premises, the 
Municipality are forcing house-owners to accept, allowing for 
the cost of the alterations, one-fifth of the compensation to 
which they are éntitled under the Act, and are gilding the bit- 
ter pill by postponing the demolition to a future speculative 
date. Thus, in addition to spending the Budget sanction of 
one lakh of Rupees yearly, the Municipal Executive are engaged 
in drawing cheques on posterity to an unknown extent; for no- 
body knows when these cheques will fall due. 

It is only in India, where house-owners are tco gareeb 
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(Anglicé, timid) to stand up for their rights, that two such 
systems of evading the clear provisions of the law in paying com- 
pensation are possible. In any town in England a Property 
Defence League would at once have been set on foot for the 
mutual protection of all concerned, and to pay for the cost 
of a test case in the High Court. 

Having thus entered into a discussion of this little known 
subject, I have now to show, that, with the experience already 
gained, it is possible to fulfil the law in paying house-owners 
full compensation for all damage done to their premises by 
street-widening and the making of new streets, and, at the same 
time, to relieve the present Municipal Revenues of all or nearly 
all expenditure under these heads. 

It is well known that, in the long run, house-owners profit 
largely by the widening of streets and the making of new 
streets through back-slums and unbuilt ground, because these 
street improvements cause an immediate increase in the rents 
received for buildings abutting upon the improved thorough- 
fares, House property consists of two ever-varying values. 
The house, which has cost a definite amount to build, is, year 
by year, from natural causes, slowly depreciating in value, this 
depreciation being retarded by the current and substantial 
repairs, from time to time, expended on it. In addition to the 
repairs, which have to be paid for out of the rent received, a 
sum has yearly to be set apart or calculated for, to pay for 
the cost of insuring the house, whether it is insured or not, 
also to pay for a sinking fund to be devoted to rebuilding it 
when it is too far gone to stand any further repairs, or rather 
when the capitalized cost of the repairs would be greater than 
the cost of rebuilding. These are the special charges upon 
the house. ‘There are further charges upon the gross rent, 
such as taxation, cost of collection, and a calculated loss of 
rent from bad tenants or vacancies. These are all the possible 
outgoings off the gross rent ; when these have been deducted, 
it is usual to assess the net rent remaining as being equal in 
value to Government Paper, which makes the value of the 
property, house and ground, to be 25 years’ purchase of this 
net rental. The value of the house being a constant quantity, 
it follows that the variable value, consequent upon the varying 
rent received, attaches solely to the ground, and with cumu- 
lative effect. Thus, while, in ordinary streets throughout the 
town, the value of the ground will be only one fourth the total 
value of the premises, in the outlying parts of Bombay its 
value may be only one-tenth the value of the premises, not 
exceeding Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per square yard, while, in favourite 
streets, where the rents are unusually high, as in the case of 
Mr. Chabildas Lalubhai’s shops opposite the Nal Bazaar 
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Markets, his property was purchased by the Municipality at 
the rate of Rs. 450 per square yard, of which Rs. 30 per square 
yard was the value of the buildings and Rs. 420 per square 
yard the value of the ground. 

This incréase in the value of the ground comes to the house- 
owner from no exertion of his own. It is the accident of 
position only which increases his rent, and, therefore, in a cumu- 
lative degree, the value of his ground. This used to be called 
the unearned increment of the rent attaching to the ground, 
and is now termed the betterment of the ground. I will give 
three sets of instances of the way in which this betterment 
increases :— 

(1a).—Take the case of a chal, or tenement, in the suburbs, of 
14 rooms, costing Rs, 3,200. The rent paid by the tenants is 
Rs. 20 per month, equal to Rs. 1-7-0 per room. 

Here the value of the building and ground, upon the basis 


above indicated is wie ae ». Rs, 2,913 
But as the building cost ... os of or 
The ground has a minus value of . Rs. 287 





The investment isso far a bad speculation, the value of the 
sround is for the time lost, and there is not sufficient rent ob- 
tained to pay interest upon the building. But the owner 
knows that population is increasing so rapidly in Bombay, that 
he has only to get his building fully let to screw one anna per 
month-extra out of his tenants, equal to Rs, 21 per month, to 
pay him a fair interest upon his building; and that a further 
one anna, or Rs, 22 per month, will put him on the right side 
with the purchase of his ground. 

(14).—Assume that, the premises being in a better locality, 
nearer the town, the rent is Rs. 25 per month, or Rs. I-12-0 per 
room, the other conditions being the same. 

In this case the value of the building and ground is Rs. 4,091 

Value of the building, as before, ae ft igs) 30D 





Value of the ground on one -» Rs, 891 





The area of the ground being 240 square yards, the land is 
worth Rs. 3-12-0 per square yard. 
(1c).—Say that, still nearer the town, the rent obtainable is 
Rs. 30 per month, or Rs, 2-2-0 per room. 
In this case’'the value of building and ground 
will be nie ron ne w. Ks. 5,270 
The value of building being, as before, coe =. y,_-— 33200 





The value of ground is ‘en we Rs, 2,070 
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Here the 240 square yards of ground will be. worth Rs. 8-10-0 
per square yard. 

(1@),—Take again the same area of ground, built on, as before, 
in the shed-roof shape, but in a shop locality, at a higher cost 
of Rs. 4,000, and let at Rs. 10 per shop, or Rs. 140 per month. 

The value of the building and ground will be... Rs. 30,740 

Value of building ey sta one. ae ee 





Value of ground = na ..» Rs. 26,740 





240 square yards of ground being thus worth Rs, 111 per square 
yard. 

(1e.)\—Take a still higher shop rent, Rs. 20 per shop or 
Rs, 280 per month, the other conditions as before. 

The value of the building and ground will be ... Rs. 63,730 





Value of building sia _ >. o ae 

Value of ground — shel «>: RS SOSe0 
240 square yards of ground being thus worth Rs. 249 per square 
yard. 


Note.—Marcks and Co.’s shopon Esplanade Road, in the cost of the 
building and value of the ground per square yard, comes between these two 
last examples, while Mr. Chabildas Lalubhai’s shops are still more valuable. 


(2a).—Referring again to the second example (14) : Suppose 
the owner is so encouraged by his increased rental, that he 
pulls down his shed tenement, and builds a substantial house 
of one upper-storey. His staircase will occupy two rooms, His 
building will cost him Rs, 8,000. He now has 26 rooms, 
which bring him in Rs. 50 per month, or Rs. I-15-0 per room. 

In this case the value cf the building and ground 





wili be only .. ope wv. Rs. 7.285 
Deducting the value of building .. ee 
His ground has a mznus value of ... oo mS PES 


being worth Rs. 3 per square yard less than nothing. 

(24).— He bides his time till he can get Rs. 2-5-0 per room, or 
Rs. 60 per month. 

The value of the building and ground will then be 





increased to ... we Ks. 9,640 
The value of the building ; as before being «ss y,, 8,000 
The value of the ground is increased to w» Rs, 1,640 





240 square yards thus being worth Rs. 7 per square yard. 
(3a).—Take again the same area of ground in the thickly- 
populated part of the town. A man builds a house with 
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a ground-floor and three upper-storeys in a back street, 
where there is no demand for shops or warehouses, He 
has 52 rooms, which he lets at Rs. 2-5-0 per room, or Rs. 120 
per month, being the same-rent per room as the last example 


(26). 


Upon this basis the value of his building 





and ground is ks eae 4 Rs 18,670 
Deduct the value of the building ‘me sos” & 17,100 
The value of the ground is owe coe RS: ' E§7O 





240 square yards of ground are thus worth Rs. 6-8-0 per 
square yard. This would be considered a bad speculation, 
as land in the town is seldom worth less than Rs, 20 per 
square yard. 


(34).—Take a more normal town rent at Rs. 150 per month, 
or Rs, 2-14-0 average rent per room, including shop or ware- 
house on the ground-floor. 


The value of the building and ieee is 





now increased to... soe: aS. BEF 9S8 
The value of the building is oad ere eeat A 
The value of the ground is ese » Ks, 8 635 


240 square yards of ground are here worth Rs... 36 | per square — 
yard. - 


(3c.—Increase the average rent Rs. 3-14-0 per room, or 
per month Ks.-200. — 


The value of the building aid ground is .» Rs. 37,500 








The value of the building is saa ety 17,100 
The value of the ground is 0s ... Rs. 20,400 





making 240 square yards of ground equal to Rs. 85 per square 
yard. 


(3d2).—Take now a case of an office building in the Fort, in 
a back street, let at Rs.. 300 per month, with a building of 
the area and cost described in the last example (3c). 


The value of this building and ground is w+ Rs. 62,320 
The value of the building is sok 4g * “< BRAGO 





The value of the ground is sale ». Rs. 45,220 





240:aqnene yards of ground are here worth Rs. 188 per square 
yard, 
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(3¢).—If the building, of the same area and cost, in a better 
locality, is let at Rs. 400 per month— 





The premises will be worth si -» Rs, 84,635 
Deduct the value of the building ... ip «9 | 
The value of the ground is one we Rs. 67,535 





240 square yards of ground are worth Rs, 281 per square 
yard. 

Occasionally it happens that the owner is willing that 
the Municipality should take possession at once of the land 
and building to which they are entitled within the set-back 
line of the street. But in this case the Municipality, mind- 
ful of the difficult financial position in which they are placed 
in having yearly at their disposal only one-seventh of the 
amount that is needed for proper compensation in these 
set-back cases, when the owner applies for permission to 
repair the front portion of his house, he is informed that 
sanction is granted subject to the proviso that he must do no 
repairs to that portion of his house which is within the set- 
back line reserved for street widening. The owner naturally 
takes this permission to repair as being equivalent to a notice 
to set-back, and he accordingly applies to the Municipality 
for compensation under the above-quoted section. But he 
is woefully mistaken in expecting any such just treatment. 
He gets an official reply, which I freely paraphrase, to the 
following effect: “We have not asked you to set-back 
your house; we have asked you, under the proper section, 
not to repair your house within the set-back line, which is 
a very different thing. We have no intention of paying 
you any compensation, except for the value of the naked 
ground. Ifyou want any compensation for your damaged 
house, we decline to give it. Let the front of your house rot 
to the ground. If you dare to repair it, we will pull it down 
over your head. After the front of your house is rotted, we 
will pay you compensation for the ground,—not now,—but 
when it suits us.” I have no hesitation in giving my opinion 
that such an evasion of the Act is scandalous, and needs only 
publication to be reprobated. 

The twelve instances particularized indicate, with sufficient 
clearness, how rapidly the value of building land rises with an 
increased rental. The value of the land increases approximate- 
ly in proportion to the square, or second power, of the rental, 
and can thus, in a sense, only be compared to diamonds and 
other precious stones, the carat, or chow value of which 
increases in the proportion of the square of the weight of each 
stone. 
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Again the reason why there is any increase in the rental of 
any one locality over another is, because land is a monopoly, 
and, as workmen of every description and rank of life must 
live within a reasonable distance of their work, it follows that 
the only way to house them, and those who live upon and by 
them, is to build houses of many storeys in which they can be 
accommodated. Similarly, in a shop locality, the rental of the 
shops increases in proportion to the number and wealth of 
the passengers frequenting the particular street. In favourite 
localities, their number and value depends upon their proximity 
to a market, such as the Va/ Bazaar or Bhuleshwar Market, or 
proximity to a celebrated temple or series of temples. In the 
case of street-widening by isolated set-backs, the rental may, 
in the long run, be expected to go up, as the street, by being 
widened, gives greater facilities for persons on foot or in 
carriages to make their purchases, But set-backs in narrow 
gaps have the opposite effect, and not unfrequently cause 
damage to a house by recessing. the shop front out of the line 
of the direct street traffic. 

Again, corner shops and houses always fetch the best rental, 
because of the double frontage,—two sides thus receiving the 
benefit of the light and air. It is for this reason that a new 
street causes an immediate rise in the rental and value of the 
land adjoining the same, because frontage to light, air and 
passenger traffic, and facility for residence or business, is given 
where none before existed. The amount of the frontage is of 
the highest importance in the value of land, so much so, that 
in London and all English towns, and in the Colonies, it is 
customary to sell ground at so much per lineal foot of frontage, 
the element of depth entering into the value in only a minor 
degree. The most valuable land in Bombay is in the immediate 
vicinity of markets, public or private, such as the Nal Bazaar 
and Bhuleshwar Markets already mentioned, and the opium, 
copper, cloth, iron, furniture, and crockery bazaars. Municipal 
expenditure upon the establisment and enlargement of public 
markets is thus to the benefit of the house-owners adjoining 
them, and of the whole district in which they are situated. 

I think, therefore, that the time has come for the Municipality 
of Bombay to initiate‘a new policy, in respect not only of 
compensation for set-backs necessitated by street-widening, 
but also of the purchase of property for new streets, new 
markets, the extension of existing markets, and similar 
objects of public improvement. 

Hitherto the principle followed has been to pay for such im- 
provements as set-backs by budget allowances out of the annual 
revenue, and to pay forthe other improvements by special loans, 
the interest and sinking funds of which are paid for out of the 
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yearly revenues. That this is an unfair, and, therefore, an un- 
popular, principle, is evident, in that the Municipal Executive 
are at their wits’ end in their endeavour to pay for the cost of 
set-backs out of the yearly budget allowance, and have un- 
willingly been driven, as I have shown, to pay only for the cost 
of the bare land taken up, and seize upon the house without 
compensation, thereby breaking the clear provisions of the Act 
in that behalf. Did they do the duty that is placed upon 
them by the Act of paying Jor the loss, damage, or expense sus- 
tained by such owners in consequence of the order to set- back, 
I believe that, in the average of instances, they would have to 
pay from four to five times the amount they now pay, or 
agree to pay, and such sufficient compensation would, as I have 
already stated, bring matters to a dead-lock ; for the Corporation 
would never sanction a yearly expenditure of from four to 
five lakhs of Rupees out of current revenues for this purpose. 

The right and scientific principle to adopt in these matters 
of street improvement is, that those who benefit by them, 
should pay for them, z.e., that the cost should be borne by the 
landords and by the people, through the General Municipal 
Revenues, in certain ascertainable proportions. It is unquestion- 
able that the landords, or householders, reap by far the greater 
benefit of all street improvements, and also, as I think, of all 
market improvements, in the shape of the increased rents that 
only too surely follow such improvements ; and it is not right 
that the General Revenues, such as town and octroi duties, halal- 
khore, police, lighting, and water-rates, should bear any more 
than quite a moderate share of the cost of these improvements. 
The public funds are sufficiently taxed in paying eight lakhs 
of Rupees per annum (480,000) for the repairs, maintenance and 
watering of the streets, and, from this point of view, I should be 
quite content if the whole cost of the improvements named 
were placed upon the broad backs of our house-owners, But, 
as such a policy might cause such clamour as to defeat the 
intended purpose, I would be content with the proportion, that 
the town revenues should pay one-fifth and the house-owners 
four-fifths of the cost. This being conceded, the figures I have 
already instanced in the items (1a) to (3) show, with sufficient 
clearness, that it is a fatal mistake to tax the rents, per se, which 
a house-owner may receive, and that the only sound detterment is 
to tax that proportion of the value of his rent which attaches 
to his ground, to placethe tax upon those whose investments in 
house property are thriving, and of set purpose to avoid tax- 
ing those poor struggling house-owners whose investments in 
house property are of an unremunerative nature. 

Thus, the proposal is, to pay for the street improvements by 
taxing ground values and ground values only. But before this 
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tax can be instituted, these ground values have first to be ascer- 
tained. There are two methods of doing this: There is the 
one already indicated, of taking 25 years’ purchase of the net 
rental ascertained after deducting from the gross rental the 
charges upon the rental, #.e., taxes, cost of collection, losses from 
bad tenants and vacancies ; and the charges upon the value 
of the house, v7z., repairs, a sinking fund for rebuilding, and insu- 
rance. This gives the value of house and ground. combined, 

When from this product the value of the house is deducted, there 
remains the ground value, pure and simple. On the other hand, 

when a man purchases a property by auction, or private agree- 
ment, the conveyance, or other evidence of the sale, must, in the 
absence of collusion or fraud, be held to be the combined value 
of the house and ground; and, the value of the house being 
a constant quantity, the value of the ground is at once ascer- 
tained. But this second system of valuation is only of tempo- 
rary use, because the rents received can be the only true basis 
of value, and this basis should be reverted to within twelve 
months after the date of the sale. 

This system of valuation is quite well understood in the 
Engineer’s Department of the Municipality, and is also ap- 
proved and adopted by architects and surveyors in Bombay. 
But it has hitherto been in use only in isolated and contested | 
cases. No attempt has yet been made to assess the whole of the 
ground values of the city and suburbs upon this or any other 
system, for the reasons that it has not hitherto been considered 
necessary, and because a special staff would have to be em- 
ployed for the purpose. The materials are to hand. The 
Assessment Department have particulars of the rents paid for 
every house and-- landed property in Bombay. The Engineer’s 
Department, with a special staff, would ascertain the values of 
all houses, and would calculate, from these two items, the net 
ground values, These ground values divided by 25 would 
give the net annual rental attachable to the ground, correspond- 
ing in form to the net assessed, or net rateable, value in the 
ordinary assessment bills, but with this radical difference, that 
ony the variable ground value would, for this special . purpose, 
be recognized as assessable and taxable, the value of the 
portion of the rent attachable to the building being, of set 
purpose, left untaxed, 

The procedure to be employed in thus assessing ground 
values should be of a_ strictly summary character, somewhat as 
follows :—The ground values of properties ¢hroughout the town 
should be ascertained by a Valuing Board, consisting, in the 
first place, of the Shanisiogl Commissioner and the Municipal 
Executive Engineer. The latter officer is quite competent to 
assess ground values upon the basis described ; but he would 
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probably consider himself in an invidious position, were he 
madethe sole referee in valuations of such magnitude; He 
would welcome the appointment with himself of a Civil 
Architect upon the Board, and such an appointment would, no 
doubt, be popular with the community. 

The valuations then would be prepared, in the first place, by 
the Municipal Engineer's Department, his calculations and 
results being checked by the Civil Architect. These two pro- 
fessional men would ordinarily agree in their results, but, m case 
of disagreement on any question of principle, the opinion 
of the Municipal Commissioner should be final. 

The ground values, having been once ascertained, would be 
revised every five years,each Ward being revised in turn, the 
existing valuation being taken as correct, until that of the 
next Ward Division had been published. The results would be 
published, and each house-owner, if he considered himself 
agerieved, would be entitled to have his valuation revised by 
the above Board. 

I have already stated that, in all purchases of real pro- 
perty by the Municipality, whether for set-backs (z.¢, street 
widening, or new street, or other public improvements, such 
as markets), it would be a fair proportion to assess that the town 
revenues should bear one-fifth, or 20/ of the cost, and ground 
values the remaining four-fifths. or 807%. It is, however, a 
matter of considerably greater difficulty to assess what rate- 
able proportions of this 807% remaining should hold good as 
between the house-owners themselves. But there is, I think, 
one golden rule which would help the Assessing Board 
in coming to a decision, vzz,, that the poorer localities should 
pay a smaller proportion and the richer localities a greater pro- 
portion. Thus the Fort, Bhuleshwar, Mandvie Markets and 
the Malabar and Cumbala Hill Wards are, with few exceptions, 
in the ownership of rich people. The rents paid are very large 
and the consequent ground values are great. I would, therefore, 
so assess that ground values in each of these Wards should pay 
nine-tenths, or 90/, of the expenditure incurred in their special 
Wards, the whole total of house values paying the re- 
maining one-tenth, or 107. Similarly, in Girgaum and Umar- 
khadi, it would be fair to state that these Wards should 
bear seven-tenths of their expenditure, the remaining three- 
tenths being borne by the whole total. In the same way 
the Wards of Chowpati and Kamatipura should pay six- 
tenths, Mazagon and Byculla, containing the old race-course, 
or Agripada District, a poor locality in which many new roads 
are already planned, should pay five-tenths, the remaining four- 
tenths and five-tenths, respectively, being borne by the whole 
total of ground values, The outlying locality of Chinchpoogli 
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should pay four-tenths, Parel three-tenths, Warli, Mahim, and 
Dadar two-tenths, while it would be sufficient if Matunga, 
Dharavi and Sion paid only one-tenth of their special expendi- 
ture, the remaining six-tenths, seven-tenths, eight-tenths, and 
nine-tenths, respectively, being borne by the whole total of 
sround values. Thesé proportions are, of course, only tentative 
and illustrative of the principle above stated. The actual assess- 
ing of these proportions should be done by an Assessing Board, 
which should be a Committee of the Corporation, the propor- 
tions being subject to revision at every quinquennial valuation. 
It. would be necessary, in making up the composition of this 
Board, bearing in mind that the majority of the Corporation 
are landlords, to provide that none of its members should 
vote in assessing the proportionate incidence of taxation of 
any Ward in which such member possessed, or was interested 
in, real property. 

It might also be advisable to provide that this Board: should, 
before coming to a decision, hear evidence from house-owners, or 
their representatives, upon the general question of the incidence 
of taxation to be appointed to the respective Wards. 

We have now to consider the procedure to be adopted in com- 
pensating house-owners. In the case of each property taken up 
in whole or in part for.set-backs, in street-widening for new streets, 
market extensions, and such like objects, the Valuing Board 
should, in a summary manner, make, in each case, a special 
valuation of the property to be purchased, and, in case of 
severance, Should compensate the owner for any loss, damage, 
or expense sustained by him. The owner should be entitled 
to produce, for such valuation, evidence of the rents received 
by him, and, in case of severance, of the loss, damage, or 
expense he would sustain. 

In these cases, a summary appeal should lie to the First 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, who is the Revenue Judge 
appointed under the Municipal Act, who should hear evidence 
only as to rents received, the value of the premises, and of the 
loss, etc., sustained in severance cases. It is a debateable 
question, whether or not, upon the demand of the owner, 
the Court should be assisted by two assessors—one appoint- 
ed by the Municipality, and one by the owner—the amount 
of whose fees should be certified by the Judge, But, on the 
whole, I am inclined to think, having sat in the Land Acquisition 
Court as assessor in many cases, that the Judge, who will 
give his decision according to the evidence put before him, 
is just as competent to decide justly, or rather correctly, 
without, as with, expert assessors. 

The duty of the Court, with or without assessors, should 
be to certify the value of the premises, including in such value 
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the loss, damage, or expense sustained by the owner in  con- 
sequence of severance, the costs of the suit, and that the 
party appealing is the party entitled to receive the compen- 
sation. The procedure being of a strictly summary nature, 
the appeal as to facts should be final, Matters of disputed 


‘ownership should, after the facts as to the value of the pre- 
‘mises have been ascertained, be referred to the decision of 


the High Court in the usual way. 
As already stated, it has been hitherto the practice for 


the Municipal Executive to reduce to its lowest point the 
compensation to be awarded. Under this new procedure, the 
Municipality will have to bear only one-fifth of the cost of 
improvements, the remaining four-fifths being thrown upon 
the broad shoulders of the collective body of house-owners, 
This consequence may be expected to result from the new 
condition of things, that, the Municipality being interested 
to only a limited proportion in the compensation to be paid, 
the Valuing Board will no longer feel the present pressing 
necessity for cutting down values, with the result that house- 
owners, getting more nearly full value for their property, will 
also no longer oppose the acquisition of real estate by the 
Municipality for street and other improvements, which may, 
therefore, be expected to be carried out on a more ex- 
tensive’ and comprehensive a scale than hitherto. It is so 
important to enlist in this way the sympathies of the Mun- 
cipal Executive, that, if need be, :it would be better that the col 
lective body of landlords should pay nine-tenths of the whole 
cost, and the share payable by the Generai Municipal Revenues 
be reduced to one-tenth. 

Nothing has yet been said as to the method of assessing 
the value of vacant land in a street, in order that it should 
bear its share of the taxation for improvements. Vacant land 
brings in no rent, and, therefore, its value cannot be ascertained 
upon a rental basis. Yet it is important that it should bear 
its share of the burden, because the owners of such land 
share very materially in the benefits derived from street and 
other improvements, the speculative or market values of 
vacant land varying directly with the improved values of ad- 
joining house properties. For this reason, it is not fair to 
house-owners that adjoining vacant land should escape its 
share of the taxation from which it benefits, The best cri- 
terion of the value of vacant land is doubtless the evidence 
of sales of similar land in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Where these are not obtainable, the Valuing Board would have 
to depend upon the ground values deduced from adjoining 
house property. It would not. be fair to value vacant land 
at the full value that would attach to it if a house four or 
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five storeys high were built upon it. It would, probably, be more 
correct and reasonable to value it at one-half the ground 
value of adjoining house property. ‘The twelve examples 
given, from (1a) to (3¢), show that position is the main factor 
in determining the rents received for a property, and its con- 
sequent ground value, so that, if such land has not been uti- 
lized in building,’it is certain that good cause exists for. the 
omission. For the same reason in the absence of actual sales 
of similar vacant land in the immediate neighbourhood, it 
would not be fair to compensate vacant land at more than 
one-half the ascertained value of adjoining utilized land. - 

In the same way, on Malabar and Cumbala Hills, in Parel, 
Mazagon and. the outlying suburbs, there are thousands of 
acres of land under cultivation, or waste, suitable for building, 
and which, as Bombay extends, will, sooner or later, be built 
upon. All these lands are in the market at speculative. values 
of from ten to twenty times the capitalized value of the yearly 
produce now obtained; and any. one who wishes to build has 
no option but to pay these speculative values, which are 
really based upon sales of ‘adjoining or similar land in the 
neighbourhood, Perhaps the best way to deal with. these 
lands will be to make each owner yearly declare the value of 
such plot for taxation, with this condition, that‘ such value 
shall be the price to be paid by the Municipality, should the 
same be required for a public purpose. If a street is to be 
constructed through the land, the owner might have the op- 
tion given him of retaining all land outside the limit of the 
street. It would be a short-sighted policy: not to -give the 
owner this option, because the construction of a street trans- 
forms such land into valuable frontage’ plots, which, when 
built upon, pay taxation to the ordinary revenues, On the 
other hand, if the Municipality purchased these plots in whole, 
it would, by laying them out in building plots on 100 years’ 
teases, add largely to the Municipal Revenues and thus be able 
to lower the incidence of taxation elsewhere. The owners could 
not complain, because they would sell their lands for the value 
stated ‘by them. If, however, the Municipality thus purchased 
building land outside the limits of néw streets for the purpose of 
making a profit by leasing the building plots, such purchases 
would be debited, not to the compensation for Improvement 
Fund, but to the General Municipal Revenue. It is certain 
that some such policy will have to be initiated for one much 
needed public improvement, vzz., the municipalization of 
dwellings for workmen and the poor generally.. The hovels 
in which the respectable labouring classes are forced to live are 
a disgrace to any civilized State. These workers produce, by 
their sole labour, all the wealth that we enjoy... Landlords will 
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build only for a profit, with the result that the working classes 
suffer from colds, fevers, lung and bowel complaints, all their 
lives. The Municipality must undertake, on an extensive scale, 
the housing of these people, and follow the excellent example 
set by the Peabody Trust, and by London, Glasgow, Liverpoo} 
and other English towns, under the “ Housing of the Poor’ 
Act. The land should not be charged for; but the tenants 
should pay the Municipality rents based upon the actual cost 
only of the buildings and their maintenance. Let landlords, 
in future, make their rents out of the middle and upper classes, 
and Municipalities make the housing of the working man 
their special care. Even on selfish grounds, masters will 
benefit by such a policy, in the improved health their employés 
will enjoy. 

All Bombay is held more or less on the Fazendari, or per- 
manent leasehold, system; while many properties are now 
Jeased under the English system, for a term of 20, 30, 50, or 
100 years, at comparatively high rents, The system may be 
good, It seems a legitimate one for a Municipality to adopt, 
which thus, like the city of London, becomes, in the course of 
centuries, the possessor of all the ground values in its jurisdic- 
tion. Butinthe hands of private owners, short-term leases 
are onerous and ruinous to the house-inyestor. This latter 
system is rapidly extending in Bombay. Up to now these 
leases have becn free from taxation. There is no reason 
why this exemption should any longer continue. Lessors 
profit by the security of tenure that they enjoy, Their rents 
are paid regularly, monthly or yearly, under the stringent con- 
dition that, in default of payment for a certain number of days, 
they are entitled to resume possession of their land and of the 
house built upon the same. It is unfair that their lessees or 
tenants should be forced to pay all Municipal rates and taxes, 
and lessors should, in future, be made to pay their proportion 
of Municipal dues, chargeable to the consolidated tax, not- 
withstanding any agreement in their lessees’ leases to the 
contrary. Again, I think, I am correct in stating that, omitting 
a few of the wealthier house-owners, three-fourths of the rate- 
able property of Bombay is permanently mortgaged. The 
mortgaged properties are transferred by deed into the names 
of the mortgagees, and these deeds are duly registered in the 
Government Registry Office. Yet the mortgagors are the 
only parties who are recognized in the Municipal Assessment 
Book, and they pay the full taxation of their property to the 
Municipality. This system falls with crushing severity upon 
the poorer class of struggling house-owners, and should come 
to an end, now that public attention has been drawn to it. 
It is within my. own professional experience, extending back 
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in Bombay for the past twenty-five years, that there have been 
large transfers of property from the original Portuguese and 
Maratha holders into the hands of Parsees, and of the thriving 
merchant castes of Bhattias and Khojas from Cutch, who, 
between them, are now possessed of the greater portion of the 
more valuable real property of Bombay. The mortgagors 
should be required, in their yearly declaration, to state for what 
amounts and at what rate per cent. their properties are mort- 
gaged, and the Municipal Assessor should, in his bills, state 
what amount of the taxes paid by them should be credited 
as payment made on account of the mortgagee’s share of such 
taxation, Similarly, the lessee should receive credit, in his 
account with his lessor, for payments made tothe Municipality 
on account of the lessor’s share of the taxation. By such 
improved incidence of taxation, a great wrong, to which public 
attention has not hitherto been called, would be rectified, and 
the position of the poor struggling house-owner thereby im- 
proved. A little more writer’s work would have to be done 
in the Assessor’s Office ; three or four columns of figures would 
have to be shown in the bill and counterfoil books, instead 
of one; but one bill only would still be collected, and one 
item of payment entered, as now, in the Assessor’s book of 
receipts, 

No inducement has yet been discovered to. make native 
house-owners willingly and freely declare the actual rents they 
receive, and the Inspectors of the Assessment Department have 
to employcall kinds of expedients to ascertain the real rents. 
In my experience the net assessed values in the majority of 
instances now approach a reasonable degree of accuracy, but 
occasionally one comes across glaring discrepancies, In 
addition to the inquiries personally conducted by the Assess- 
ment Inspectors, I would make it incumbent upon owners, 
under a penalty, to submit every year a statement of their 
rents to the Assessment Department. And where, in awarding 
compensation, the Valuing Board had a higher scale of 
rents proved before them, it. would be necessary to deduct 
from such compensation the amount of the taxation which 
the owner had been saved in previous years by his false 
returns, up to a limit of (say) ten years, the difference between 
the rents proved and the last return of rents sent in being the 
basis for such deduction. At present, many house-owners seem 
to consider it a mark of cleverness to be able to mislead the 
Assessment Inspectors as to their rentals, for they benefit direct- 
ly by such false returns ; but.some such clause would probably 
make owners anxious to submit their true rents. Landlords, 
when they happen to become acquainted with the fact that 
their neighbours’ house is under-assessed, do not dream of 
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giving such information to the Municipality as would lead to 
a rectification of the mistake. But when landlords come to 
learn that the under-assessment of their neighbours is equivalent 
to an additional assessment upon themselves, their sense of 
public duty will surely be quickened. 

Ordinarily a quinquennial valuation would be sufficient for 
all practical purposes. But, in the case of new streets, it would 
be necessary to make new valuations the year following the 
completion of the improvements. 

The working of the new scheme ef taxation would be some- 
what as follows :—It would be necessary to have some amount 
of borrowed capital in hand to commence with, so as to equalize 
taxation. It would first have to be decided what share of the 
compensation awarded, one-fifth or one-tenth, should be borne 
by the Municipal Fund. This share would probably be fixed 
by the “Compensation for Improvements Act,” The remain- 
ing share of the compensation should be considered a debt to 
the Municipal Revenues, and be charged with interest at 5 per 
cent per annum. As soonas the Valuing Board had completed 
the valuations, the Assessing Board would recommend to the 
Corporation that the taxation upon the assessed ground values 
for the following year should beso much percent. The tax 
as paid into the Municipal Fund would beto the credit of the 
Improvements Fund, and would year by year be credited with 
interest at5 percent. per annum. In a few years’ time the 
Assessing Board would, with the experience gained, be able to 
so average the cess, as to repay to the Municipal Fund, with 
interest, the original advances. The account current would, 
however, be kept up, and interest would be each year added 
to the balance at debit or credit of the ‘‘ Compensation for Ime 
provements Fund. ” 

Let it be clearly understood, even at the risk of reiteration, 
that in this connection the Municipality are entitled to take, 
and must take, astrong position. It is, no doubt, true that the 
whole community benefit in the increased facilities of commu- 
nication brought about by wider streets and by new streets, 
as also in the better means for purchasing cheap and good 
provisions, which the construction of new and enlarged markets 
makes possible. The Municipality has laid down the principle, 
that it is its duty to provide local markets throughout the city 
and suburbs, where required, and is persistently discouraging 
the opening of private markets by speculators or investors. 
The community, no doubt, benefit by these improvements, but 
the persons who directly reap the profits in increased rents 
are the landlords, Itis, therefore, right and just that the whole 
of the cost of these improvements should be transferred by 
taxation upon the ground landlords, so far as the initial cast 
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of the real property purchased is concerned. The landlords 
may protest that the Municipality should bear their share. 
This I admit ; but I also say that, even though the Municipality 
paid not one penny towards the cost of the purchase of real 
property, it would still pay more than its share. Of what 
value would houses be without good road frontages, giving 
access of light and air and means of carriage and foot approach ? 
The Municipality already pays the whole cost of the main- 
tenance of the roads, to the extent of eight lakhs of Rupees, or 
480,000 at par; it also pays the cost of watering and cleaning 
roads, and of laying sewers and surface drains. The cost of this 
maintenance is partly made up by a special wheel tax, the 
remainder being borne by the General Municipal Fund, which 
falls only in part upon the landlords, and is largely made up 
by town duties, or octroi taxation upon articles consumed 
principally by the poor. Therefore, while, justly, the Municipa- 
lity should pay none of the cost of the real property acquired, 
it is well, as a matter of practical politics, that it should, in the 
interests of the landlords themselves, pay a small proportion, 
such as a one-tenth or one-fifth share, in order that it may 
have an interest in keeping the purchase price of real im- - 
provements down to their real market-value, thus paying the 
landlords full compensation, but no more, 

So far as I am aware, none of the English towns have gain- 
ed such experience on this subject as would be of benefit to 
us in India. But much has been done in the United States, 
and it would be advisable that their practice should be studied 
and improved upon. : | 

With regard to the general policy of market building and 
extension, I would like to state that, under the new system of 
assessment for ground improvements here advocated, I do not 
think that the Municipality should continue to make large 
profits from market rents. These large profits are a sure indi- 
cation that the markets are congested, and that there is not suffi- 
cient space available for the business done. This should be 
rectified by enlargeing every existing market, and by building 
local markets wherever required, until the supply equals 
the demand, and the Municipality can secure only rent to 
cover the cost and maintenance of the buildings. No charge 
should be made in these rents for the ground. The Municipali- 
ty should, in this, as in all other Municipal improvements, 
accept the position that these improvements are for the benefit 
of the public who have to pay taxation. Let the Municipality 
understand, that the amount of all rents paid by stall-holders 
must necessarily be thrown upon the cost of the provisions 
sold, and that rate-payers are entitled to the utmost facilities 
to purchase these provisions at the cheapest possible rate 


consistent with sound quality. 
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I think that the following Municipal improvements, so far 
as the purchase of the ground is concerned, should be paid 
for by the taxation of ground values advocated in this paper : 
new streets, widening of existing streets, markets, latrines, 
wells, fountains ; and hydrants Fire-engine and Police-stations, 
Central and Ward offices, Sewer ventilators, Branch pumping- 
stations for sewers, Conservancy Depédts, and Milch Cattle 
stables, The rate-payers and house-owners are directly 
interested in such improvements, and their construction 
enhances the value of all adjoining real property, The list 
could, no doubt, be considerably extended. Conservancy 
Depéts, however, must be excepted in part from the above 
general statement. Their construction has a tendency to 
depreciate adjoining property. But, by improving the health 
generally of the city, and by reducing the excessive cost of 
long distance cartage, they reduce conservancy expenditure, 
which reduction is directly to the benefit of the whole class 
of house-owners. 

In connection with the question of the incidence of taxation, 
it is interesting to trace the effect of taxing the rents, in the 
simple, crude fashion common in England and India, as com- 
pared with the more scientific system of taxing. either the 
one-twenty-fifth part of the value of the house and ground 
combined, or the one-twenty-fifth part of the net ground value, 
apart from the value of the house. 

I will select two typical instances (3¢@) and (3¢) already 








given :— 

(3a).—Rent per annum w- Rs. 1,440 
Value of house alti »» Ks. 17,100 
Value of ground ses ace’ gg 4,570 
Total value ..- ,, 18,670 

(3¢).—Rent per annum eee Ke. 3,600 
Value of house ése »» RS, 17,100 
Value of ground eae. wae -- pp $200 





Total value ... ,, 62,320 





In London the taxation is at least 25 per cent. of the gross 
rents. In Bombay it is 1534 per cent, which includes 4 per 
cent. for water-rates and 3 per cent. for halalkhore, or night- 
soil removal, cess ; while in London separate water-rates. have 
to be paid, in addition, to public companies, and a special 
sewage-rate is levied, For simplicity of calculation, say that 
the total rate is 20 per cent. on the yearly value. If the 
taxation were on the rent, the owner of— » 
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(3a).—Would pay per annum on a yearly value 
of Rs. 1,440 Rs. 288 

(32).— Ditto ditto » §$f00 ~, 720 
the latter thus paying 214 times as much as the former. 

If the taxation were on the value of the property, house, 
and ground— 

(32).—Would pay on a yearly value of Rs, 746 Rs. 149 

(3@).— Ditto ditto a ee = 498 
and the latter would pay 3% times as much as the former, 

If the taxation were on the value of the ground only-— 

(3a).—Would pay on a yearly value of Rs. 63 Rs. 12 

(32).— Ditto ditto »' £869: i, 362 
and the latter would pay thirty times as much as the former. 

These are selected as extreme instances, in order to show 
with what glaring injustice the crude system of taxing the 
gross rental works. It has lasted so long only because the 
ground landlords of London have been so powerful hitherto, 
as successfully to resist all attempts to place any portion of 
the Municipal taxation upon them, and also because it has 
been nobody’s business to show in detail by what method 
taxation could be fairly applied to them. It is only by 
splitting up and exhibiting the separate values of the house 
and the ground, that the injustice of the taxation of the house - 
is manifested. The owner hopes, by risking a likely investment 
in erecting a building, to make a profitable speculation in the 
sround upon which it is built. The house, as already stated, 
is ever deteriorating in value, and only by unremitting attention 
and continual expenditure can this deterioration be retarded, 
never prevented. Suppose (@)—to a certain extent, an impos- 
sible case, that the ground cost him nothing. The investment on 
the house is calculated to return him 4 per cent. net. In (3a), 
the rent of Rs. 1,440 per annum makes the investment bring 
in a net return of 4% per cent. In (3d) the rent having 
increased in the slow course of years to Rs. 3,600, the return 
upon the expenditure on the house increases to over 14% per 
cent. The normal or minimum return on expenditure being 
based upon 4 per cent. profit, it follows that the additional 
i0 per cent. profit, chargeable to the land value, is the better! 
ment of the land, and is the only portion of the investment 
which, on any just system, should be liable to taxation, I am 
aware that land values can mever be stated in ‘such beautiful 
simplicity as to have been, in any one man’s-hands, originally 
valueless. All house-owners have paid something more or 
less for their building plots. And yet we can all of us look 
back to periods in our recollection when certain building 
locations were so low in value as to be practically valueless. 
Much building land in Bombay now worth, apart from the 
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buildings, from Rs. 30 toRs. looper square yard and upwards, pays 
to the original fazendar, or feu-holder, only Rs. 3 per 100 yards 
per annum, equal toa capital value tothe lessor of Jess than 
Re, 1 per square yard. But Government, in their policy, have 
been just as reckless. The Governor of Bombay, when this an- 
cient city was given in marriage-dowry by -the King of 
Portugal to the Queen of Charles II, two hundred years ago, 
cuaranteed to the then cultivators their rights in the cultivation 
for ever at the then rents, The time of the Stuarts being the most 
flagitious period of English History, in respect of the unthink- 
ing giving away to landlords of the rights of the whole people 
in the soil, it is not to be wondered at that, for the century 
following, Governor Augier’s “for ever” should have been 
interpreted, by the one-sided public opinion of those days, to 
mean, that the original peppercorn rents represented, not merely 
the rent chargeable for the Government share of the produce of 
agricultural land only, so long as it remained under useful 
cultivation, but also that the Government had no right to 
charge anything for the betterment of the land due to the 
natural increase of the value of building land in a crowded city 
centre. It was the same evil influence which led Lord Corn- 
wallis to hand over to a lot of rent-collectors the whole of 
Bengal for a rental of 43,000,000 per annum, which has made 
these same families idlers and drones to the extent of their 
betterment of 49,000,000, being the difference between 
what they receive from the cultivators and what they pay 
to the State. It was the same evil influence which led 
the Government of Bombay, in the early years of this cen- 
tury, to give for ever whole villages near Bombay, with hun- 
dreds of inhabitants, to lessees, at a rental of one rupee per 
village per annum, in return for certain shadowy concessions 
of salt manufacture, at a time when salt was of greater value 
than it now is. These concessions of the rent of agricultural 
land have been interpreted by the Courts here to mean, that 
these leases also include rights of mines and minerals. By these 
means the Government has been defrauded of a legitimate 
revenue, and the mortar of which Bombay houses are built 
has been taxed to an enormous extent, because, on the surface 
of the fields in these villages, loose lime-stone pebbles, the only 
lime-stone procurable in Bombay, were cast up by the village 
ploughs, and because, in the adjoining sea-shore, morasses at- 
tached to these villages, solid layers of lime-stone have been 
dug up. 

It was the same evil influence which led the Government of 
Bombay, just after the Mutiny, to settle for ever, under a special 
Act, the whole of the Bombay Race-course, and the swamp 
lands adjoinine at peppercorn rents, under agricultural leases, 
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to cultivators, a few years after which the Government gave a 
betterment value to these lands by constructing, at great ex: 
pense, a number of first-class town-roads, since which Bombay 
has so unexpectedly spread, that in a few years’ time the whole 
of this land will be entirely built over. In the city and native 
town of Bombay is much land, entirely covered by buildings, 
held under the “ Pension and Tax” tenure, as it is called, of 
Governor Augier’s permanent settlement, in which 1,000 square 
yards of ground have to pay Rs, 6 per annum, equal to a capi- 
tal value of Rs. 15 per 100 square yards, for ground that is 
to-day worth, apart from the buildings, from Rs.60 to Rs. 100 
per square yard and upwards And yet the Government, 
at their wits’ end for legitimate objects of taxation, have _hesi- 
tated hitherto.to seize this defiant nettle in their hands, and 
make the overgrown wealthy landlords of Bombay, by special 
taxation on their betterment, pay a fairer share than they now 
do towards the expenses of good government. 

It is the same influence by which the Government of Bom- 
bay has allowed squatters, in years gone by, to take posses- 
sion of many of the best building sites in the business parts 
of the city, on Malabar Hill and elsewhere, at peppercorn 
rents, These holders have no title whatever to show for 
their holdings ; they are classed in the Government books as | 
“on sufferance;” and yet they have been so long in possession, 
that conveyances of these properties are considered to be good 
titles. The titles are so many and so various, that I would 
advocate a real permanent settlement of them all. | 

The Collector of Bombay-is a high Government official, 
holding the most coveted post in the Civil Service, The 
usual system of promotion is that the Collector of Bombay 
is made Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, or vice verséd, 
both posts being equally well paid. The amount of Govern- 
ment revenue collected in the town and island of Bombay 
is hardly sufficient to pay the salaries of the Collector 
and his office staff, and the office is kept up. only for 
the purpose of enabling Government. to retain a hold upon 
the transfers of real property, and, by registration, to give 
security of tenure to the owners. 

I would advocate a permanent settlement of all Government 
lands in Bombay and throughout India, though, for the pur- 
poses of my present argument, I restrict my attention to Bom- 
bay. This should be a real permanent settlement, not a sham 
one, like those of Bengal and the Central Provinces. The 
settlement should be permanent in respect of the actual culti- 
vators of agricultural land for the time being ; it should be in 
their favour, so long as they cultivate their land - and pay the 
Government dues, and should hold good against all non-culti- 
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vating claimants. But no existing Government has the right 
to pledge the revenues of future generations. No existing 
Government has the right to force the Government of future 
generations to accept acertain hard-and-fast rate of so many 
annas or rupees per acre, which was a fair rent when originally 
imposed, but which, on account of the increased value of the 
betterment of the land, the increased value of the produce, 
and the increased cost of Government, has become an inade- 
quate recompense for the benefits which present good govern- 
ment confers. In the same way, the existing Government of 
Bombay is not bound, by the permanent settlement entered 
into by Governor Augier 200 years ago, any more than the 
Government of Bengal is bound by the permanent settlement 
entered into by Lord Cornwallis 100 years ago. The people 
have changed, as also the circumstances of life, and all good 
government has an inalienable right for the full value of the 
economic rent realized at the time existing. This economic 
rent belongs in whole to the State, or Government, which is 
the embodied representative of the whole people. It may not 
suit the Government to demand this full economic rent ; it will 
be satisfied at present with a proportion of it; but the time 
will come when it will demand the whole, for the benefit and 
in the interest of the whole community. 

A special law, therefore, should be passed for the city and 
island of Bombay. The office of the Collector of Bombay 
should be amalgamated with that of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner of Bombay, which should collect in one bill the Govern- 
ment and Municipal demand, the Government paying the 
Municipality for the cost of collection, a proportion of the 
amount collected. The Government demand should be a 
stated percentage of the ground values, as ascertained in the 
earlier part of this paper, this percentage being fixed by special 
law every five years. The Government should bear their share 
of the cost of preparing the quinquennial valuations already 
described. As it would take time to prepare these valuations, 
and the Government would have to collect its rents at once, 
for the first quinquennial period the Government would have 
to charge its tax upon a percentage of the existing rents as 
assessed by the Municipality. In order that there might be 
no violent change in existing institutions, the Government for 
the first five years should charge much the same amount on the 
whole as is now charged, at least on properties of smaller 
value, charging an increased differential rate upon higher rented 
properties. Thus the present Municipal tax upon all proper: 
ties is 4 percent. of their net rental value, house and land 
alike. The Government tax might be fixed at 1 per cent., or 
one-fourth of this amount, upon properties in one ownership 
of the total rental value of Rs. 500 per annum; those of 
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Rs. 1,000 per annum paying one-tenth extra or I°r per cent. ; 
those of Rs. 1,500, §*2 per cent.; Rs. 2,000, 1°3 per cent.; the 
differential rates increasing by increments of 5th for each 
500, up to properties in one ownership of the total value of 
Rs. 5 500 per annum, which would pay 2 per cent. per annum 
upon their rental. The tax would be collected, as a past 
of their own-bills, by the Municipality, and the payers, as 
stated in the former part of this paper, would be entitled 
to credit themselves, in their accounts with their mortgagees 
and lessors, with the mortgagee’s and leéssor’s share of the 
tax, in the: proportion which the yearly interest of the mortgagee 
and the rent of the lessor might bear to the total assessed rent, 
This tax would have no practical effect upon the income-tax 
returns, as from 99 to 98 per cent. of the rentals of Bombay 
would still be liable to income-tax assessment, 

In a few properties in Bombay the owners have: been allowed 
to turn their holdings into freeholds, by paying twenty-five 
years’ purchase of the current Government demand. Any 
such actual payments would, of course, be eredited to the 
owner in the new scheme of taxation, by deducting from his 
tax the rental value of his freehold, z. ¢., the amount of the 
rent which he had purchased. The Government, during the 
first five years, would benefit to the extent of the increased | 
differential tax paid by the richer house-owners, and by the 
saving effected by the amalgamation of the office of the 
Collector of Bombay with that of the Municipality. By the 
end of the first quinquennial period, experience would be 
gained as to the further steps to be taken, in increasing, to a 
moderate -percentage,—the tax charged. By this time the . 
ground values of each property in the city and island having 
been prepared, the tax would be charged upon the value of 
the ground, the value of the house being eliminated. It is, 
however, a question whether the tax should be solely upon the 
ground value. The Government may in fairness say that houses 
share in the benefits of good government just as much as land; 
and therefore that the house should bear its share of ‘imperial 
taxation along with the land, though not to so great an extent. 
The income-tax amounts to about 2%per cent. When the 
house and land tax hasbeen increased to an amount equal to 
the income-tax, it would be fair to allow from the income-tax a 
deduction of the full amount charged on the house, and of one- 
third the amount charged as land tax upon the ground, Thus, 
in course of time, land-owners would cease to pay income-tax 
proper, which would be charged only to those who, though 
landless, were otherwise in receipt of good incomes from trades 
or professions. 

The new system of taxing the rental or ground values would, 
by a separate law, be extended to the Collectorates of Thana 
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and Colaba, which are in close proximity to Bombay. All 
properties held at peppercorn rents, and especially all quarries 
of building stone or lime-stone. the productions of which are 
consumed in Bombay, should bear special taxation, propor- 
tioned differentially to the total incomes received from the 
same by their owners, equivalent deductions being made, as 
already stated, for freehold rents purchased from, as also for 
land exchanges made in former years with, Government, these 
exchanges being valued at the current values ruling at the 
time the exchanges were effected. So far as these rich quarries 
are concerned, the valuations would have to be quinquennial, 
while for ordinary farms the revisions might be decennial. It 
is unwise for the Government any longer to retain the system 
of thirty-year leases ; such long leases are unfair both to Govern- 
ment and to the rayat. An American cotton famine comes, 
which at once trebles the value of the rayat’s holding, enables 
him, in his peculiarly Indian way, to spend himself in riotous 
living, upon the marriages of his children, in buying silver 
tyres for his carts and silver points to his ploughs. Then 
suddenly comes famine, and a Sir Richard Temple, in fear of 
the Supreme Government, insists upon the full rent being extor- 
ted, with the result that the rayat is sold body and soul to the 
village banker, and he sells even his ornaments for money to 
pay his rent. So far as these two Collectorates are concerned, 
the Government should pass a law giving the rayats who culti- 
vate these estates a cultivating permanent settlement in their 
holdings, in somewhat the same manner as has been recently 
done in Bengal. In addition, the rayatwari-system should be 
introduced into these estates, upon the system in force in other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency, and the so-called owners of 
the estates be' relegated to their proper position as idle 
yentiers, capitalists who receive rents and do nothing in return 
for them. It would be better that the Government should, 
upon the rayatwari-system, collect the rents direct from the cul- 
tivators. The Government, at every quinouennial or decennial 
eriod, would increase its share of the tax or impost charged 
upon the land. The impost paid by the rayat to Government 
would include the share of the rent which might be due to the 
original lessor, zemindar, malguzar or khote. The Government 
would pay the lessor his share of the impost out of the rents 
received from the cultivator. This share, upon each revision 
of taxation, would steadily diminish, until, may be, after a 
period of many years, the full economic rent had been realized by 
Government, when payments to the lessor would altogether cease, 
Here, then, has been sketched a means by which the economic 
rent, or, as it is sometimes called, the betterment, of the ground 
values in towns, and of farms in the country or mofussi/, would 
be secured to the State, The process might be commenced now 
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and can be put into fuller operation in future years, as found 
advisable. So far as towns are concerned, the State includes the 
Municipality. The latter would be the executive body, paying a 
defined share of its taxation to Imperial purposes. Similarly, 
in the mofussil, the State would be represented by District 
Boards, who would exercise the functions of County Councils, 
in a complete system of Local Government. The District Boards 
would collect the tax, keeping a defined proportion for local 
purposes, and paying the balance to the Government. In 
the towns the Imperial Government, to all outward appearance, 
would be non-existent. The Municipality would pay for the 
Police, would exercise the powers of Government under ‘the 
Abkari Act, in licensing liquor and tobacco shops, and would 
build and keep in repair all Government buildings, The 
only duty that would appertain to the Imperial Government 
would be the keeping-up of:the Military and Naval Forces. 
Similarly, in the mofussil, the District Boards would exercise 
all the functions pertaining to the Municipalities in the towns, 
the Government retaining control only of the Army. The 
carrying of this new policy into effect would, no doubt, be the 
work of many years. It would be better for the Supreme 
Government in the Legislative Department, while indicating 
in broad general lines, the policy of decentralization to be pur- 
sued throughout India, to encourage the Local Governments to 
pass special Decentralization Acts, suitable in details to each 
special town and district. Some are forward and many back- 
ward in their municipal or corporate life. Each special people 
and language would have to be separately considered and legis- 
lated for on its merits. As a_ resident of Bombay for the 
past 25 years, a Member for six years of its Municipal Corpora- 
tion, and one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Rate-payers, 
Association, I am of opinion that Bombay is ripe for a further 
extension of Local Self-Government in the directions. I have. 
above indicated. : The basis of electoral representation. should 
be widened, so as to comprise the. skilled trades among: the 
working clases, and make it impossible for. rich people'to. purs 
chase the many votes. Free universal education in the Verna» 
culars should be made compulsory, so that the child of evety. 
common: cooley might. learn to read, write, and cypher in his 
or her own language. This education should be made practi- 
cal by adding’ technical classes to every school, by means of 
which every child would be taught the rudiments of some skill- 
ed trade ; such technical education being, of course, properly vari- 
ed for girls, The development of these schools skould be upon 
the Board School system, which has become such a success in 
England. It would not be necessary to keep the child- 
ren from earning something by their labour. It would be 
sufficient to teach half the number for three hours in 
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the morning, and the other half for three hours in the after- 
noon. Older lads at work full-time in the day could study 
at evening schools, if needed. Free secondary schools should 
also be largely instituted, at which English and the higher educa- 
tion would be taught ; this, of course, not being compulsory. 

This new policy would be a direct encouragement to pure 
and enconomical administration. The whole cost of the Im- 
perial and Local Governments would be thrown upon the Muni- 
cipal District Boards, who would have to pay a certain propor- 
tion, fixed by law from time to time, of their collections to 
the Government, retaining the balance for the cost of their 
own administration. The Imperial and Local Governments 
would have to pay the cost of the Judicial Service. The superior 
executive and administrative officers, while directly under 
the orders of Government, would be the supervising officers 
of the Municipal and Districts Boards, who would provide 
the fund for the payment of their salaries. The Imperial 
Government, in furtherance of this policy, would have to give 
up its insane fear of the Russians, stop all expenditure on 
Railways beyond the Frontier, and reduce the Military expen- 
diture to the lowest point consistent with real strength. The 
opium revenue is certain to go. The tax on salt, immoral 
in its incidence and results, should gradually be reduced, as 
the impost on ground value is increased. Municipalities also 
must give up speedily all octroi dues, all taxes upon food. 
The true priaciple of taxation is clear and simple, Taxes 
upon food increase the cost of living, which increases the sum 
total of the wages which have necessarily to be paid, and 
thereby increases the cost of everything produced by wage 
labour, Tax only the betterment of the land, and the cost of all 
food products becomes less in amount. The working man could 
live comfortably upon a smaller money wage, and the salaries 
of all who live upon the workmen would have greater purchas- 
ing power, and could gradually be lowered in amount. Thus, 
by restricting taxation, principally to the economic rent of 
the land, which John Stuart Mill and all the more recent politi- 
cal economists maintain belongs solely to the State, economical 
administration would be fostered and made possible, Further 
restrictions could be placed upon Adkarz consumption, the people 
and Municipalities would be encouraged to close liquor, opium 
and ganja shops. Thus a purer morality would be inculcated, 
and the masses of the people would enjoy a deeper and more 
real fund of true happiness in proportion as their material 
prosperity increased, 


DAVID GOSTLING, F.R.LB.A., 
Architect, Bombay. 




















Art. X.—PROTECTION OF INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS 
IN THE INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A PROTEST AGAINST GOVERNMENT INACTION. 


1.—“ The Effectual Protection of Insectivorous Birds in the Interests 
of Agriculture :” An Address delivered at a Meeting of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India, on the 29th December 
1887, by JNO. RUDD RAINEY, F.R.G.S. 


2.— Representations on the above subject to the Government of 
India, by MR. RUDD RAINEY, the Agri-Horticultural So- 
ciety of India, and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


3.—Reports on the above subject to the Government of India from 
the various Local Governments and Administrations. 





HE date of the first of the several papers noted above 

shows how slowly the Government machinery moves in 

this country, for it has taken considerably over two years to 

elicit opinions from Indian officials on the subject of the protec- 
tion of insectivorous birds in the interests of agriculture. 

Mr. Rainey’s Address was duly delivered at a comparatively 
large Meeting of the Agri-Horticultural Society. It set forth 
clearly and concisely that the (then) recently passed enactment 
(Act No. XX of 1887), entitled an “ Act for the Protection of Wild 
Birds and Game,” though it was claimed by the Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Bill that it would “admit of protection being 
given to insectivorous birds,” would afford such birds a merely 
nominal protection, inasmuch as its operation was expressly 
confined to the areas of the different Municipalities and Canton- 
ments, within which there was little land under cultivation, and, 
consequently, there were few insectivorous birds. Mr. Rainy 
pointed out the usefulness of purely and partially insectivorous 
birds in destroying insects injurious to crops, and quoted from a 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture in America, in which 
it was stated that the laws passed in 1859 and 1860, to protect 
wild game from indiscriminate slaughter, and to prevent the 
reckless killing of insectivorous birds, gave great satisfaction. 
He strenuously advocated the extension of the Act to all parts 
of India, and, in the penultimate paragraph of his Address, thus 
forcibly put the case :— 

“These birds, it cannot be gainsaid, do a vast deal of good 
to agriculturists, in protecting their crops from the ravages 
of destructive insects, and while the rural populations are—to 
quote the words of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
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cited by the Legal Member—sorry to see them destroyed, the 
only persons interested in the trade are the exporters and a few 
professional netters and snarers employed by them. Are the 
interests, then, of the vast body of agriculturists, in this es- 
sentially agricultural country, to be sacrificed to this limited and 
insignificant class? There can be but one answer to this 
question, and that, of course, an emphatic negative. It thus 
behoves the Government, in the interests of the teeming mi- 
lions,—the tillers of the soil,—to extend the provisions of the 
Act throughout the length and breadth of India.” 

Mr. Rainey concluded his Address by expressing a hope 
that the matter he had placed before the Society, would induce 
them “to make a fitting representation to the Government on 
the subject, in order to move the Supreme Legislature to pass 
a more liberal measure in the all-important interest of agri- 
culturists.” 

Mr. Rudd Rainey followed the subject up at the next Meet- 
ing of the Society by exhibiting selected feathers of certain 
insectivorous birds, and reading a statement taken down by him 
of a dealer in such feathers, to the effect that :— 

“The trade in birds’ feathers is a very lucrative one, 
and those who sell to me, make an extraodinary profit 
thereby. It is so very profitable, that the Chdsdgan, or 
agriculturists, séll even their ploughs and bullocks to obtain 
money to purchase guns and ammunition, and take to this 
pursuit. A man, within three months during the season, 
can earn as much as Rupees two hundred.” 

The Council of the Society thereupon passed a Resolution :— 
“That the Secretary to the Government of India, in the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, be addressed, and his 
attention drawn to the facts cited by Mr. Rainey. The Society 
concurs in Mr. Rainey’s views, and hopes the scope of the 
measure may be enlarged in the manner indicated.” 

Mr. Rainey then forwarded a copy of the Address to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, accompanied by a 
letter, asking them to support the good cause, and stating 
the gtounds therefor :— 

Whereupon the Bengal Chamber of Commerce wrote as 
follows to the Government of India :— 


** BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CALCUTTA, 37st January 1888. 
“To 


Sir E. C. BUCK, Krt., C.S., 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department. 


“S1r,—The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce desire 
me to hand you copy of a letter, dated the 5th January, from 
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Mr. John Rudd Rainey, Zemindar of Khulna, and copy of 

the Englishman of 31st December, containing a report of a 

Lecture delivered by him before the Agricultural Society of 

India. With reference to these papers, I am to say that a 

re-consideration of Act XX of 1887, an ‘ Act for the Protec- 

tion of Wild Birds and Game,’ for the more effectual protection, 

in the interests of agriculture, of insectivorous birds, would 
have the support of the Chamber of Commerce. 

“T have, &c., 
(Sd.) S, E. J. CLARKP, 
Secretary.” 
Shortly afterwards, moved thereto by the representations of 


the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Agri- Horticultural 
Society, as also by Mr. Rainey’s letter addressed to them 
direct, the Government of India, in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department, wrote to that gentleman informing him, that the 
several Local Governments and Administrations had been 
furnished with copies of his letter, dated the 5th Jannary 
1888, addressed to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and 
been asked to obtain the opinions of the Directors of Depart- 
ments of Land Record and Agriculture on the subject. 

The result of the enquiry, instituted by order of the Govern- 
ment of India, is now before us in the shape of Reports and 
Resolutions, These, taken altogether, are rather bulky ; but their 
contents are most disappointing, for there is very little of any in- 
terest or importance in them, whether for or against the measure 
proposed by Mr. Rainey. We will proceed, for the benefit of 
our readers, to extract the ‘ proverbial grain from the bushel of 
chaff, though the operation will not, under the circumstances, 
be a pleasant one. 

Taking the returns in chronological order, we find the first 
on the list to be that from Assam, which is specially meagre. 
The letter of Mr. H. Z. Darrah, C.S., Director of Agriculture, is 
dated more than two years back, that is, the 26th May 1888, 
and he says, that ‘‘ occasionally feather-hunters have now and 
then been known in Goalpara, Kamrup and Sibsagar, and the 
paddy-bird has suffered in consequence,” but the Act “to be of 
any value, should be extended over the whole Province,” which 
was exactly what Mr. Rainey advocated. But Mr. Darrah evi- 
dently wants no legislative interference—for he says, rather incon- 
sistently, that, however stringent the Act might be made, it 
would be impossible to enforce its provisions ;” because “ the 
creation of legal offences, in direct opposition to the wishes of 
the majority of the community, would only afford an additional 
handle for extortion to subordinate officials.” But “ the legal 
offence "—to use the writer’s own words—has already been 
created by the express authority of Act XX of 1887, though 
only within certain limited areas, As to the latter part of 
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the sentence, we presume the writer means that the subor- 
dinates of the Police would reap a rich harvest of bribes from 
“ the majority of the people” who appear to be given to potting 
birds indiscriminately, be it for their flesh or their feathers, 
it matters not which; or, why should they be averse to 
legislation in the matter. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 
This admission of an adverse witness exactly bears out what 
we heard, when on a visit to Shillong, a few years ago. Re- 
marking on the evident scarcity of birds, we were told—both by 
a well-informed Government official of long standing in the 
Province, and by a still better informed Missionary of much 
longer standing there—that the birds had been indiscriminately 
slaughtered by natives who were well provided with guns and am- 
munition, and were allowed to indulge in their penchant for shoot- 
ing all birds they came across, without any let or hindrance. Such 
a report as this cannot, we think, be regarded as in any way 
satisfactory, and, though endorsed by the Chief Commissioner, 
it discloses no valid reason against the extension of the Act, 
which, even in its restricted form, is allowed to remain a dead- 
letter. We think, indeed, we may go still further and say, 
there are good grounds for extending the Act to Assam, for 
otherwise birds will be altogether exterminated there, as they 
are in a fair way of being under the present conditions. 
The opinions of non-official Europeans—Tea Planters, scattered 
all over the Province, who must possess a good deal of know- 
ledge on the subject,—have not apparently been invited. 

The report from the next province is dated only a week 
later, and comes from the “land of the five rivers,” where 
the Lieutenant-Governor concurs with Mr. Steedman, the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture and Land Records : (1 ) that there is no appre- 
ciable destruction of birds that live on insects ; and (2), that 
any extension of the Act on its present lines would be futile. 
But the only officer whose letter is quoted ¢ extenso is Mr. 


‘-E. O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, who records 


his opinion unequivocally, that :—*Insectivorous birds do re- 
quire protection,” and supports it by facts and figures. 

This gentleman also states that the Act “is futile, because it 
extends to such small areas only as Municipalities and Can- 
tonments ;’ which is exactly what Mr. Rainey contends for, 
in asking for its general extension to all parts. 

The Act, we may repeat, does permzissively apply to all the 
provinces within British India, but only tolimited areas in such 
provinces ; while Mr. Rainey advocates its extension throughout 
British India, which, of course, signifies uzrestrictedly to all parts 
of every province. What further renders the Act abortive is 
that, instead of saying Local Governments and Municipal and 
Cantonment authorities “sha// from time to time make rules,” 
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which would be compulsory, it simply says, “may from time to 
time make rules.” 

To turn again to the Report of the Punjab Government. It 
states, that “ had the existing Act been made applicable to the 
areas under District Boards, as was proposed by this Government 
in paragraph 2 of Mr. Young’s letter, No. 246-S, dated the 8th 
September 1887, to the address of the Government of India 
in the Legislative Department, it- might have been desirable 
to apply its provisions when extended to insectivorous birds, to 
such localities.” The italics are ours, and are meant to point 
out a radical error in the Report, inasmuch as the Act can apply 
to insectivorous birds when the Local Governments choose to 
so define the term “ wild bird,” as used in the Act, and that their 
not doing so, is their own fault, and not that of the Government 
of India. But, apart from this glaring error, what are we to 
infer from the curious mode of reasoning adopted ? Are we 
to understand that the Punjab Government asked for a whole 
loaf—or rather, to put it more correctly, half a loaf—but, having 
got only a quarter of a loaf, or a smaller fraction thereof, it 
will pettishly not accept what was then refused, much less 
anything more? The hostile attitude assumed by the Pun- 
jab Government against the extension of the Act is, to say 
the least, most extraordinary, when viewed in the light of what 
it stated only ashort time previously, to the effect that—to quote 
from the Hon’ble Mr. Scoble’s speech in Council :— 

“The European demand for the skins of birds of bright 
plumage is-said, by competent observers, to have done much 
harm in some parts of India, as these birds are often of very 
insectivorous varieties. The rural population are very sorry 
to see them destroyed; while the only persons interested in 
the trade are the exporters and a few professional netters and 
snarers employed by them.” 

What has caused this change of front, the Local Government 
can alone explain ; but as it has not deigned to do so, we may 
fairly pronounce its conductin the matter altogether unjusti- 
fiable. We cannot, however, close our remarks on the Report of 
the Punjab Government without noting that, in the discussion 
of agricultural questions, when glaring blunders are committed, 
it is the Directors of Agriculture who generally lead the 
way. Mr. Steedman, for instance, will have nothing to say of 
“same birds,” as they are not to his knowledge specially 
insectivorous ; but, if this gentleman were an agriculturist, in 
anything more than designation, or even an observant sports- 
man, he could not have failed to have observed that, though 
they are not furely insectivorous, they are partially so, gree- 
.dily devouring most of the insects they happen to come 
across. The Directors of Agriculture appear to be selected 
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not for their knowledge, but rather for their lack of 
knowledge, of matters appertaining to agriculture. As 
long as the Government consider that every Covenant- 
ed Civilian is fully qualified for any appointment, how- 
ever technical or special the knowledge requisite for 
efficiently performing the duties may be, we must expect to 
find ‘square men in round holes and vce versé, which cannot 
be conducive to their comfort, and is certainly detrimental to 
the best interests of the public. 

The Burma Report comes, strange to say, from the Fznanczal 
Commissioner of that out-lying province, recently greatly 
augmented by vast territorial acquisitions. It is most laconic, 
occupying only a few lines, and is against the extension of 
the Act, But, unfortunately for himself, the writer, in the very 
little he has to say on the subject, does not rest content with 
merely pronouncing against the extension of the Act, which 
was all he was required to report on, but ventures to go a step 
further, and says, he is opposed to “legislative measures.” 
This, too, in face of the fact that’ the Act, No, XX of 1887, 
had .already permissively become “law in’ Burma, and the 
Legal Member of Council, in asking that the Bill might be 
passed, stated “ that a general consensus of opinion was in favour 
of it,” and that ‘ where objection had beén taken, it: had -been, 
not to the principleof the Bill, but 'that’ it does not go far 
enough.” - Before taking leave of this thoroughly unsatisfactory 
report, we cannot resist the temptation to extract “a gem of 
the brightest ray” which lies buried in it It is the unique 
opinion of a Deputy Conservator of Forests, a Military man, 
that the Bill is not needed, because 

the Burman has always been averse to taking life ...” 

Well, here we have a revelation, indeed! All the fearful 
cruelties perpetrated in the land of the White Elephant, and 
the vast number of human lives taken by dékdits, of which 
we read so much in reports, Military and Civil, must be pro- 
nounced purely mythical. But what this officer means to say is, 
we suppose, that Buddhistic tenets inculcate the preservation of 
life. No doubt ; but do the people act up to the precept ? Are 
there no indigenous Skzkadris in Burma? Be this as it may, we 
know for a fact that, before the annexation of Burma, Mugs 
used to come in boats to the Sundarbans to catch kingfishers 
and other birds of bright plumage, which, they said, were sold 
by them for high prices to the King of Burma to decorate 
the walls of his palace, So much for the value of local reports. 

Next we have the Report from the Government of: the 
North-Western Provinces’ and Oudh, which. says, rather 
guardedly :.“ As far as at present informed,” it considers’ that 
“ the destruction of birds, useful from an agricultural and ‘horti- 
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cultural point of view, is yet not so great as to call for special 
measures for the preservation of their destruction,” and that 
“such a measure would be very difficult to put into force.” 

Why? The Director of Agriculture (whose name is unfor- 
tunately omitted, though his letter is given at full length), here, 
however, reveals a diametrically opposite view of the matter. 
He writes of accidentally coming across a depét of this trade in 
a village in the Lucknow District, where “ thousands of skins 
of all kinds of birds were laid out in the sun, after curing, 
preparatory to packing for exportation.” He adds that it is 
impossible to say what numbers are exported, but, each 4othz 
probably sends 5,000 skins in the season,” and assuming the 
number of such depots to be, at a moderate computation, say 20, 
we have 5,000 X 20 = 100,000 birds’ skins exported. This does 
not, however, represent the actual loss; for this observant 
officer states that the bird-catching operations are probably not 
suspended in the breeding season, and, as the birds are 
in their best, or nuptial plumage at this time, feather- 
hunters. will necessarily choose it rather than any other 
season for their destruction, being paid the best prices for 
the best feathers. The actual loss,’ therefore, may fairly be 
estimated at twice the number of birds given above, or 200,009, 
since, for every bird netted, snared or shot, at least another is 
lost, helpless nestlings being starved to death, and eggs left to 
addle in their nests which would have been hatched in due 
course. Here we have not onlya glaring waste and terrible loss 
of useful birds, but the greatest cruelty perpetrated likewise. 

The Director of Agriculture in this province gives his opinion 
rather emphatically in favour of the extension of the Act, 
Stating that “there can be no doubt whatsoever but that 
wholesale slaughter of birds for export, solely for the sake of 
their plumage, should be absolutely forbidden under penalty ; ” 
and he further adds, “ that there would certainly be no kind of 
opposition on the part of the native public to any legislation on 
the subject, and rather to the contrary amongst the Hindus.” 
Thus we have a singular instance of a Government recom- 
mending inaction for no reason whatsoever, and in spite of 
a report of its responsible adviser in such matters, which is 
altogether: in an opposite: direction. It is not an edifying 
spectacle, and comment on such conduct would be superfluous. 

The report from the Central Provinces states that “the 
trade in feathers has lately shown signs of inordinate develop- 
ment,” and that “it may be desirable to make use of the 
Act to check this.” Evidently the Chief Commissioner would 
not be satisfied with its being-enforced only in the close’ season ; 
for he observes that -“ the rules under it would only apply 
during the close ‘season, and could not attain the object of 
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preventing undue destruction of insectivorous birds at other times,” 
From this remark it is evident that the Chief Commissioner 
has bestowed some independent thought on the subject, and is 
not unmindful of the destruction within his Province of in- 
sectivorous birds for their feathers. His suggestion of pro- 
tecting such birds at all times, or, all the year round, is an ex- 
cellent one, and is well deserving of consideration, which we 
hope will be accorded to it by the Supreme Government. 

The Bombay Government's report is against action, and 
is evidently based on the views enunciated by Mr. G. W, Vidal, 
C.S., who, if we are correctly informed, is a local naturalist of 
some sort. This gentleman solemnly affirms that “ any special 
action in the matter ” would be “a blind experiment,’ as no 
sufficient exact knowledge is at present available—(1) as to 
particular insects whose destruction is needed, or (2) as to the 
particular species of birds whose services can be counted on to 
fulfil the desired object,—and he goes on to “ doubt very much, 
if any one living could name the species of birds whose special 
preservation, in the interests of agriculture, he considers neces- 
sary.” So the argument of this local naturalist amounts to this, 
to express itinthe form of a syllogism:—That to determine 
the point at issue, it is necessary to ascertain certain facts ; 
but, as such facts cannot be ascertained, Aumanly speaking, 
ergo the point at issue cannot be determined. Mr. Vidal, we 
may add, is wrong when he says that “Mr Rainey. ... has 
not even attempted to name the species of birds,” for, in the 
Proceedings of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, where 
Mr. Rainey’s Address is published at length, it. is stated :— 

“The most useful of the insectivorous birds are the zzsessores 
or perchers,” such as the chards, or sparrows, the sd/zks or star- 
lings, the jingiyds or drongo-shrikes, the ¢éhuya chards, or bee- 
eaters, the zz/kantas or rollers, the dayals or magpie-robins. 
Next, among the gradlatores or “ wadets,” are the dogs, or egrets, 
the so-called ‘ paddy-birds,’ thus named by Anglo-Indians on 
account of their frequenting paddy-fields, where they feed on 
insects and not on paddy, as erroneously supposed by some 
persons,” 

This passage was, we may add, quoted with approval 
by the Editor of the Fze/d, when reviewing Mr. Rainey’s 
pamphlet on the subject. 

Throughout the civilized world insectivorous birds are known 
and acknowledged to be most useful to agriculturists in ex- 
terminating destructive insects, and they are, in most countries, 
protected accordingly, especially in America, the flora and 
fauna of which more resemble those of India than Europe. 
We may add that Mr. Rainey does not say, that purely in- 
sectivorous birds alone need protection ; for, among the birds 
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he named as requiring to be preserved, he distinctly included 
the so-called paddy-birds, or egrets, among the waders. We 
presume it will be admitted by all, even the sceptical Mr. Vidal, 
that zervmztes, or “ white ants,”’ must be included in the class 
of destructive insects, and yet most, if not all, species apper- 
taining to the order Rasores will ravenously feed on them when 
in their /arva/ state.* Are they not, therefore, useful as 
destroyers of destructive insects, and do they not need protec- 
tion? Mr. Vidalappears to think that these birds are almost 
wholly graminivorous, but they are in reality not so: they are 
insectivorous as well, though, of course, to a much smaller 
extent. 

Regarding Mr. Vidal’s frivolous objection as to the want of the 
names of insectivorous birds, we may state that, among these 
official papers, there is a list of purely and partially insect- 
ivorous birds, furnished by such a competent authority on 
the subject as Mr. Wood-Mason, the able Superintendent of 
the Jndian Museum. Besides, to protect effectually insectivor- 
ous birds, all birds, even Raptores, ought to be protected, as 
will be shown further on, when quoting the weighty opinion of 
the learned Secretary of the Zoological Society at Home. 

The Director of Agriculture of the Bombay Presidency con- 
cludes by stating that “the conferring of such powers ”—for the 
prevention of killing—‘“ would at least be popular in certain 
localities, for instance, in parts of Guzrat, where Jain feeling is 
strong,” and that “he is strongly of opinion that more should 
be done than mere prohibition of sale, and restriction by licence,” 
thereby indirectly admitting that-the evzl does exist and calls 
for restrictive measures, though it is evidently inconvenient to 
acknowledge the fact directly and distinctly. 

The Madras Government, as might have been expected 
from a Governor of Lord Connemara’s stamp, has made an 
extensive enquiry into the subject, and has arrived at the con- 
clusion that “ the Act might be extended, so as to enable Local 
Governments to declare the. killing of any kind of wild birds, 
or the possession of such birds’ eggs or nestlings during certain 
seasons, to be illegal in any district, or part of a district.” 

Among the papers forwarded with the report, we find 
some deserving of special notice. In the first place, we have a 
communication from the Quarter Master General of the Madras 
Presidency, dated the 9th January 1889, stating that Rules 





* Surely the fact is known to everybody in India, that when swarms 
of locusts (Acridium. peregrinum) appear in any part of the country and 
ravage the crops, they are held in check by nearly all species of. birds, 
who are their natural enemies, and who do yeoman’s service for man in thus 
protecting, to an appreciable extent, the products of his fields\—THE 
AUTHOR, 
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had been framed, under Act XX of 1887, for introduction into 
certain Cantonments therein specified, which, but for Mr, Rainey’s 
action, would probably have never been laid down. The Re- 
solution of the Board of Revenue upon the various Reports. re- 
ceived from the different Municipalities and Cantonments 
and District Officers, runs as follows :— 

“The Board concurs in the opinion, and thinks that the object 
aimed at may be very easily attained by extending to District 
Boards the powers which, under Act XX of 1887, are confined 
to Municipal and Cantonment authorities, and enlarging these 
powers by the addition of a prohibition against slaughter 
during the breeding season. It is desirable, too, that protection 
should be extended to the eggs of valuable birds and nest- 
lings.” 

Here is a pregnant paragraph from the Report of Mr. J. Lee 
Warner, Collector of Chingleput :— 

“ 4.— When I was at Nellore, a firm in Madras was buying from 
Shikdris egret feathers, of which good specimens can be ob- 
tained in one bird out of ten birds shot. This was causing 
the most wicked slaughter, and there was no regulation to 
prevent it. The agriculturists are well aware that the birds in- 
dicated above are their good friends, but are too apathetic, or timid 
to make common cause against their destroyers.” 

We are responsible for the italics. 

Again, Mr. Maunsay, from Madras, says— 

“3.—-The arrival of these insectivorous birds is anxiously 
expected by agriculturists to avert the destruction of crops 
by insects; while SAzkdris, whose only means of subsistence is 
by killing and selling such birds, also eagerly await their arrival. 
These either kill the birds by shot or catch them in large numbers, 
by spreading their nets on the tops of trees. 

“4—I would, therefore, beg to state that the effectual pro- 
tection of these insectivorous birds is highly desirable in the 
interests of agriculture.” 

Other officers give similar testimony, including Dr. Shortt, 
whose scientific attainments and elaborate experiments with 
the venom of snakes are well known and appreciated from 
one end of India to the other, and even in Europe, and who 
writes at some length on the subject. 

The “Order” of the Madras Government, concluding the 
papers relating to that Presidency, recommends :— 

“ Enlarging the provisions of Act XX of 1887, so as to enable 
Local Governments to make the killing of any kind of wild birds 
—whether game or insectivorous—as also the possession of such 
birds’ eggs or nestlings, illegal during certain seasons in any 
district, or part of a district. 
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‘¢The application of rules framed under Act XX of 1887 
toa few Cantonments and Municipalities would be produc- 
tive of no good. No provisions, short of those indicated above, 
would be likely to prove effectual.” 

This is exactly what Mr. Rainey has stated in his pamph- 
let on the subject. 

Lastly, we come to the Report of the Bengal Government, 
which has taken the longest time in preparation. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor says :— 

“ The general drift of the correspondence is to show that it 
would be useless to attempt to protect insectivorous birds . by 
any extension of Act XX of 1887.” 

He further says that :—* There is no room for the protection 
of insectivorous birds in any of the ways indicated, because 
such birds are not at present killed in considerable numbers. 
The proposal commended for immediate consideration must 
therefore fall to the ground.” 

Such, we regret to see, is the impotent conclusion arrived at by 
Sir Steuart Bayley. We will now proceed to examine the com- 
munications referred to somewhat in detail. 

Mr. Finucane commences his letter with the astounding 
assertion, that “ Mr, Rainey has not made any definite proposals.” 
He has distinctly made a definite proposal, and that for the 
extension of the Act. Here is what he says :—* The Act ger se 
is very simple and brief, containing no more than four sections 
in all, and the penalties imposed for any breach of the rules 
framed under its provisions are by no means severe, only small 
fines being leviable in respect thereof. But such as they are, 
they would no doubt act as adeterrent, if the limits within which 
the rules are to have force were extended to the whole of 
British India, and not merely confined to the areas of the 
different Municipalities and Cantonments comprised therein.” 

Mr. Rainey, in short, wished to see the Act extended made 
compulsory throughout British India, as the present Act applies 
only to very limited and altogether insignificant areas, and 
is only permissive. 

Mr, Finucane rather reluctantly admits that, “ there can- be 
no doubt that certain birds, useful to agriculture, have. been: 
very largely destroyed in some localities ; that there is danger 
of still greater destruction : and it ought clearly to be in the 
power of Government to check the slaughter of such birds,” 
But he does not see how this can he brought about. Surely, if 
the Act were extended and made compulsory, this consummation, 
most devoutly to be wished for, could. be attained. If. not, why 
not ?. We can see no obstacle whatsoever to the Act being success- 
fully carried out, provided—and here is the real hitch—that the 
Officials entrusted with its administration will evince a reasonable 
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zeal in enforcing its provisions, and not act in the half-hearted 
and lukewarm manner characteristic of men who have to initiate 
a reform to which they are personally averse. 

Glancing at the array of opinions of the numerous officers 
consulted, we find great divergence among them, and 
most of them display a deplorable ignorance of the state 
of their respective districts, which doubtless arises, in part at 
least, from their being confined almost exclusively to desk-work. 
In one district, the Collector reports that no insectivorous 
birds are killed, while the preceding officer, Mr. D, B. Allen, 
who was trained for some time, we believe, at the famous Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester, gives, a diametrically opposite 
opinion, Most of the officers, who are for or against the 
measure, give guarded opinions either way, and it is, therefore, 
quite refreshing to come across a free-and-out-spoken opinion, 
such as that of Mr. Marindin, hailing from Dinagepore, who 
says :—“ I agree with Mr. Rudd Rainey that the protection of 
insectivorous birds would be a most beneficial measure in the 
interests of agriculturists, and that it would be of little use 
to confine legislation to Municipalities,” 

The report from the Indian Museum comes, not from the 
Superintendent Mr. Wood-Mason, but from his Deputy, Mr. 
Sclater, who, we believe, is the son of Dr. Philip Lutley Sclater, 
the well-known veteran Secretary of the Zoological Society, and 
is doubtless a competent cabinet naturalist ; but his experi- 
ence of India is very limited, indeed, and mainly, if not 
altogether, confined to the precincts of the ‘* Mahratta Ditch.” 
His knowledge, or rather lack of knowledge, of the food of 
birds in their wild state, may be tested by his assertion, that— 
“The food of egrets consists entirely of fish and frogs ; the 
cattle egret, perhaps, devours a few grasshoppers, but the bulk 
of its food consists of fish and tadpoles.” Our experience 
of egrets has been the same as that of the late lamented 
Mr. Henry G. French, whose letter is printed at length among 
the papers submitted by the Government of Bengal to the 
Supreme Government, and who had an experience of about 
three score years in the Mufassil, and was well-known as a 
remarkably observant and thoroughly practical botanist and 
zoologist. He says of them, that they ought to “be pre- 
served, as they invariably follow in the train of cattle and 
sheep, and catch and eat all the insects which rise in front 
of these animals as they move about.” Who has not observed 
them, especially in former years, in the wake of cattle so 
engaged ? And we may add, the vulgar specific designation of 
the bird is derived from this habit. They are not now to be 
seen in such numbers thus employed, as the wholesale destruc- 
tion to which they have been subjected, at the hand of feather- 
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hunters and others, has sadly diminished this and kindred 
species, Mr. Sclater’s knowledge of the food of animals is, no 
doubt, based on actual experience ; but that experience is pro- 
bably derived from seeing the food supplied to the animals 
confined in Regent’s Park. Tat is not necessarily their ordinary 
exclusive food in their state of liberty in their native wilds, 
in as much as, to confine our remarks to the instance mentioned, 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to supply 
these egrets in England with insects, destructive or otherwise, 
from the far East ; while small fish and tadpoles can be obtained 
in-sufficient quantity to satisfy their rather voracious appetites. 
The well-known dealer in living animals at home, Mr. 
William Jamrach, assured us that he fed his tigers and superior 
felines on board, during their voyage from India to England, 
on “curry and rice,” and that they relished and throve on 
such fare ; yet no. one would reason from this, that it was 
their ordinary food in their native wilds. But, to return to 
storks in general. They are a very numerous family, and are 
by no means exclusively carnivorous, varying their food 
considerably. The white stork (Ciconia alba), now compara- 
tively rare in England, is a regular summer visitant on the 
Continent, where—to quote Dr, Sclater’s words—“ it is every- 
where a cherished guest, as it is popularly supposed to bring 
good luck to the house to which it resorts, for they build 
their nest on chimneys.” Then, in India, where they actually 
do a great deal of good to the cultivators’ fields, why should they 
be ruthlessly €xterminated ? We pause for an answer. 

As we have had- occasion to—quote the opinion of Mr. 
Sclater, Junior, of the /xdian Museum, in connection with this 
subject, we may also cite that of his father, Dr. Sclater, Senior, 
the well-known and able Secretary of the Zoological Society. 
The latter gentleman, in a discussion on the protection of Indian 
birds, said :—“ I think it would be better, if it is determined that 
it would not be to the interest of the people of India, that the 
assaults on birds should be continued ; that the trade in birds’ 
skins should be prohibited altogether, and not merely an addi- 
tional price put upon the skins by raising a revenue from them.” * 

He further made the following shrewd observations, which are 
well worthy of consideration, and the suggestion thrown out 
might be adopted with real advantage :—“I think that a 
law for the protection of birds should include all birds, J 
think it is a great mistake to specify in the Schedule of 
the Acts, as is now done, certain birds that are to be pro- 
tected, and to leave out others altogether. I think all birds 
should be protected, during the breeding season at least. We 
must recollect that, if we exclude certain sorts of birds from these 








* Journal, East India Association, 1884. 
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Acts, we thereby invite their destruction ; and there is no doubt; 
in my mind at least, that even the various birds which ‘it is 
supposed to be a good thing to exterminate, contribute as much 
to the preservation of the life of the smaller species as the protec- 
tion of those smaller species only would do ; because we all know 
that birds of prey carry off the weaker members of those insect- 
eating birds, and thereby, as we may be certain, increase the 
fecundity and improve | the race of the smaller and weaker birds 
on which they subsist.” 

In short Dr. Sclater wisely advocates the preservation of . the 
balance of birds as Nature intended. 

The perusal of this mass of official papers leaves a distinct 
impression in our mind that the majority of District Officers 
have little or no knowledge of the interior of their districts ; and, 
probably, from over-work, find writing such reports, on subjects. 
with which they are altogether unacquainted, or only imperfectly 
acquainted, extremely distasteful work. They are, no doubt, 
over-burdened with work, and dread the introduction of any 
measure likely at all to increase their labours and reponsibi- 
lities. But, notwithstanding the little—very little—light these 
papers throw on the subject of the destruction of birds for 
their plumage, it is not difficult from the cases of wholesale 
destruction of birds, cropping up in the correspondence here 
and there, by mere chance as it were, to judge of the extent 
of the evil that exists throughout India. It is evident that. 
unless some _ effectual check is speedily put upon the indis- 
criminate and wanton destruction of birds for their feathers, 
India will soon find herself in the hapless position in which 
America was lately, when she had to pay for the importation 
of the very birds which she had calmly seen ruthlessly des- 
troyed ; though, in this country, we have been duly warned by 
precept and example that the policy of neglect and supineness 
we are pursuing will inevitably land us in this strait. 

As regards the means of checking the evil. This the authori- 
ties profess to c-nsider a stumbling-block, and assert that they 
are utterly at Iqss.to know what to recommend. Those officers, 
who, like Mr, A. Smith, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, 
say that the Act ought to be extended to District Boards, but 
fear that these public. bodies will be as obstructive in. the matter, 
as Municipalities have proved, are, no doubt, perfectly right 
so far. But why not, in extending the Act, make it compulsory 
also, instead of merely permissive as at present. This would 
undoubtedly effect the object in view, and, if a moiety of the 
fines leviable in respect of offences committed under the Act 
were at once made over to informers, there would be probably 
sufficient incentive to prosecution. But there are various 
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radical defects in the Act itself which will render it neces- 
sary to have it re-cast altogether. When the Hon’ble Mr. 
Scoble followed, as he evidently did, the lines of the Eng- 
lish “* Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 1880,” he did so apparent- 
ly only as regards the scale of fines, that is, the imposition of 
enhanced penalties for repeated offences; but that Act might 
be followed with advantage in other respects, too. He said, in 
his speech in Council, “ that the Bill would also admit of pro- 
tection being given to insectivorous birds ;” but it can scarcely 
do so, and, as a matter of fact, it has not done so, and is never 
likely to do so. To take up merely one point in proof of ' what 
we assert. The definition of the words “ Wild Birds” in the 
English Act, 43 and 44 Victoria, Chap. 35, is perfectly clear and 
intelligible. It states that “ the words ‘ wild birds’ shall, for 
all purposes of this Act, be deemed to mean all wild birds.” 
While the Indian Act leaves the matter in doubt and un- 
certainty ; for it transfers to Municipal and Cantonment 
authorities the power of defining the expression “ wild birds” 
according to their will and caprice, with this nominal reservation 
only, that the term “ wild birds” includes a “ peacock and every 
bird of game.” But to the English Act a Schedule is annexed, 
giving a list of over four score birds—only their vulgar English 
names—while, in India, the number would be far greater, and, as 
the vernacular names would probably have to be given, they 
would vary in different parts of India, according as the language 
spoken was Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, Mahratta, or some other of 
the numerous dialects current in different parts of this vast 
country. Therefore-a separate-Schedule would have to be 
given for each Province, or part of a Province, for local names of 
birds vary considerably in different localities of even the same 
Province, 

The Jatssezs faire system, we know, alas, too well, finds 
favour in India. Vzs inertie reigus supreme. We are quite 
willing to allow that the enervating and relaxing climate of 
this hot and humid country is against the display of any 
physical or mental activity. But when a vital question is 
concerned, such as the protection of agriculturist interests in a 
thoroughly agricultural country, apathy might for once give 
place to a little energy, sufficient, at least, to pass a much 
needed and simple legislative measure to prevent a great 
calamity ; for the destruction of crops by insect pests is a 
calamity—and a great calamity—it must be admitted. We 
hope, therefore, that the Supreme Government will appreciate 
the gravity of the situation, and bestir themselves to pass a 
most useful Act before it is too late. 

Before concluding this article, it may be worth while to record 
a fact, which is not generally known except to naturalists, 
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that certain birds play no insignificant part in the fertilization of 
flowers. The Cinnaride, or sun-birds, in South Africa, and the 
Apide elsewhere, flit from flower to flower to cull their 
saccharine food, but they do not “ mix their honey,” as they 
usually restrict their visits to the same species of flower. It 
may be further added that, as pointed out by Mr. C. F. Scott- 
Elliot,in his valuable and interesting contribution on ornitho- 
philous flowers, in a recent issue of the Annals of Botany, 
according to the views enunciated by Darwin, the similarity of 
colour, a peculiar shade of red, in the generality of ornithophil- 
ous flowers and on the breast of the different species of Cinny- 
77s, is an important element in pollination by birds, 


YOUNG NIMROD. 


P.S.—The Field of November 15th, 1890, commenting on 
and commending Mr. J. Rudd Rainey’s action in the matter of 
the protection of insectivorous birds in India, says :— 

“There can be no question that the destruction of insecti- 
vorous birds, whether by liming, nets, snares, or guns, should, 
during the breeding season at least, be vigorously suppressed.” 
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\W ITH the view of providing a place for communications 

of interest, whether bearing on the subject-matter of 
papers that have appeared in the Review, or otherwise, which, 
though unsuited, in respect of length or mode of treatment, 
for insertion in the form of articles, may vabastinkees be 
of sufficient importance to warrant their publication in a 
Quarterly Review, it is intended to add to the Calcutta Review, 


from the current number,’ a néw section under the above 


heading—Eb., C. &. 
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DOES CALCUTTA NEED A LINNEAN SOCIETY? 
To THE EDITOR, “ CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 


IR,—In the Calcutta Review for January there is an article, 
by Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra, which has suggested the 
question which forms the heading of this paper. At the out- 
set, I may say, that I do not think that Calcutta does need 
any such new society as is proposed ; but, while pointing out 
some objections to the scheme, I have yet another object 
in view, namely, that of suggesting an alternative which 
would probably find more supporters. 

The grounds brought forward to maintain the necessity 
for a Linnean Society in Calcutta, turn mainly on the belief 
that the Asiatic Society of Bengal does not devote sufficient 
attention to the natural sciences, I find that, roughly speaking, 
some {,400 or 1,500 papers on natural science subjects were 
published by the Society between 1784 and 1883, and of 
these, more than one-third dealt with Botany or Zoology. Since 
1883, Part II of the Journal, dealing with natural history, has 
been published thirty-six times (including supplements and 
indices) and the majority of the papers have been on 
Botanical or Zoological subjects. Now, although these papers 
may not represent the entire number read before the Society, 





‘it is probable :that all of any permanent value were published. 


We must also not lose sight of the fact that it costs a good 
deal of money to publish papers, especially those accompanied 
by plates; and the more liberally the Asiatic Society is 
supported by its members, the more papers it will be able 
to publish. 

It cannot, therefore, I think, be argued that the Asiatic 
Society does not encourage Natural History, though I hope 
to point out how its usefulness might be increased. However, 
even supposing, for the sake of argument, that the Asiatic 
Society, as Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra thinks, is not doing 
all it could to encourage the study of the natural sciences, 
the Botanists, Zoologists and Geologists who are pining for 
a new society, have other very material objections to encounter. 
Most of the science-loving European and native gentlemen 
in and about Calcutta, already belong to the Asiatic Society, 
the Microscopical Society, the Medical Society, or the Photo- 
graphic Society, and few of them would wish to pay additional 
subscriptions to a new society. A new society must have 
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members ; these members must pay subscriptions, and these 


subscriptions must suffice for house-rent,. establishment, 


printing, books and many other expenses. Now, to take a 
particular case suggested by Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra:— 
Will the members of the Natural History Committee of the 
Asiatic Society quit the old society to form the nucleus 
of the new Linnean Society ? I, as one of them, am quite 
sure they will not; any such schism would only weaken the 
Asiatic Society, and would, especially at the present time, . be 
a great mistake. The number of men in India, even including 
those in the scientific departments of the Government Service, 
who devote their time to the study of natural sciences, is 
small, and the Asiatic Society is quite able to use any papers 
they may contribute, and requires all the money they can 
subscribe. Moreover the Asiatic Society possesses a library 
which the new society could not get together in a hundred 
years, and works on natural history, not to be found on its 
shelves, can nearly always be consulted in the libraries 
belonging to the Indian Museum, the Geological Survey, or 
the Royal Botanic Gardens. I feel quite sure that, if Babu 
Sarat Chandra Mittra is desirous of studying Botany or 
Zoology, he would be allowed to avail himself of all the 
advantages of the Zoological Gardens, the Botanic Gardens, 
or the Indian Museum, and the results of his investigations, 
if valuable, would be eagerly received by the Asiatic Society. 
There is a quotation in Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra’s paper 
which has suggested to me the desirability of formulating 
a proposal to separate the Asiatic Society into sections, working 
independently,. as regards meetings and discussions, but still 
under the same general and financial government now pre- 
vailing. At present the great drawback to the one monthly 
meeting held in the society’s rooms is that, if one wants 
to hear a paper on Zoology, it may be necessary to sit 
through a long discussion as to the merits of certain old 
coins or temples which are of no particular interest to 
the naturalist ; while, on the other hand, the archzologist and 
numismatist may not feel any particular interest in the 
description of a rare plant or animal. I think that the 
literary and scientific sections of the Society should be 
separate, under separate secretaries, and meeting on separate 
days. It should also be optional for the Natural History 
section to meet in any place where the subject under dis- 
cussion could be best illustrated. Under such regulations, any 
member could attend the meetings which were of personal 
interest to him, and all present would feel that they had 
one aim and object in meeting together. Under the pre- 
vailing system, the presence of the uninterested members at 
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any given meeting renders the proceedings somewhat chilly 
at times; and often the reader of a paper cannot buat feel 
that he is a nuisafice to those who do notcare about his 
particular subject. Thus, free discussion is checked by the 
presence of an uninterested element. Even with such a 
division, all the members would still be integral.parts of 
the Asiatic Society, voting together at general meetings 
called for purely business purposes, and upholding the pres- 
tige of a society which should always endeavour to carry out 
the ideal progtamme set forth by its worthy founders. 


_J. H. TULL WALSH. 
CALCUTTA, February 3rd, 1891. 
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MONG the subjects that have occupied public attention 

in India during the past three months, the Age of Con- 

sent Bill overshadows all the rest; while, at home, the split 

in the Irish Party has still continued to be the chief topic of in- 
terest in political circles, 

That the disposition to extend the authority of the State 
Over the affairs of life, which is part of the spirit of the times, 
should seek expression in Indian legislation, was inevitable ; and, 
though we have the assurance of the Government of India, 
that, in the matter of this Bill, it has acted on its own motion 
and in obedience to motives which-imply no new departure, 
it may be accepted as none the less certain, that the measure 
is an outcome of the tendency in question. A multitude of cir- 
cumstances combined to mark Indian marriage laws and usages 
as a favourable field for the operations of the social reformer. 
Owing to causes which it is unnecessary to analyse here, British 
feeling on the subject of the protection of young girls has been, 
for some years past, in a specially sensitive condition. An 
important section of the advanced party in this country, 
keenly alive to the fact that further progress in social re- 
form depends largely on the extension of the period of female 
childhood, have been quick to ‘avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered them, and ‘an active propaganda for the 
purpose of securing legislative interference in this and cognate 
matters, has been, for some time, in progress both here and 
in England. The_recent influx into India of English and 
American lady doctors has been attended by results which 
have not been without influence in stimulating the movement. 
Finally, the public conscience in both countries had been deeply 
stirred during the past year by the death of the unfortunate 
girl Phulmani. | 

In spite of these and other signs of the times, the announce- 
ment, made soon after the return of the Government to Cal- 
cutta, that it was about to bring in a Bill on the subject with- 
out delay, came upon the general public somewhat as a 
surprise. For, though it was known that the necessity for 
legislation had been strongly urged on the Government, not 
only by the English press in India and England, but by vari- 
ous public bodies, it was felt that, in a matter so intimately 
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affecting the domestic life of the people, no final decision 
would be arrived at without giving the fullest opportunity for 
the expression of native opinion. 

The Bill, which is styled the Indian Penal Code and Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1882, Amendment Bill, proposes to raise 
the age of consent for both married and unmarried women 
from ten to twelve years: and it proposes to do this by an 
amendment which will render a husband, who has_ sexual 
intercourse with his wife when she is under twelve years of 
age, liable, on conviction, to the punishment prescribed in the 
Code for the offence of rape. 

The object of the law was explained.by Sir Andrew Scoble 
to be the protection of child wives who have not attained the 
state of puberty, from an act of which it need only be said that 
it amounts, according to civilized notions, to physical violence of 
a highly revolting and injurious kind; and it was maintained 
that, though in exceptional cases, the state in question may be 
attained before the age of twelve, the only practicable way of 
securing protection for the vast majority of child wives, was to 
draw the line at that age, It was further contended by Sir 
Andrew Scoble that the proposed measure would create no new 
offence, and involve no interference with the Hindoo religion 
as laid down in the Sacred Books. 

In concluding a very able speech on the subject, the Viceroy 
added his testimony to that of Sir Andrew Scoble on these 
points, in the following terms :— 

“We propose for the present to limit ourselves to legisla- 
tion which, as my honourable friend has pointed out, will not 
create a new offence, and which will not touch the marriage 
law. Our object is simply to afford protection to those who 
cannot protect themselves—protection from a form of physical 
ill usage which I believe to be reprobated by the most thought- 
ful section of the community ; which is, to the best of my belief, 
entirely unsupported by religious sanction, and which, under 
the English law, is punishable with penal servitude for life, with- 
out any exception or reservation.” 

His Excellency, at the same time, took the opportunity to 
assure the public that, with one possible exception, the Gov- 
ernment had no intention of undertaking any further reform 
of native marriage laws in the direction indicated by certain 
Resolutions recently submitted to it by an English Committee, 
into the nature of which we need not here enter. The ex- 
ception relates to the provision of the existing law which enables 
the decree-holder in a suit for the restitution of conjugal rites, 
to enforce the decree by imprisonment, and regarding which 
the Viceroy expressed an opinion that option should be given 
to the Court to refuse an order of imprisonment, and intimated 
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that the Government proposed tu deal with the matter: at 
the next revision of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Hon’ble Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter opposed the Bill, 
on the ground that it was unnecessary for the protection of 
child wives from personal violence, they being sufficiently protect- 
ed by the existing law, and that it would involve interference 
with the religious rites and duties of orthodox Hindoos in Bengal 
according to the interpretation of certain texts laid down by 
Raghu Nandan Bhattacharjya, the accepted authority in 
that Province. 

-The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Lakshman Nulkar 
supported the Bill, as necessary for the protection of helpless 
: children among large sections of the population against 
physical violence ; and, with reference to the religious objection 
urged by Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, he maintained that, even 
if the interpretation of the law in question were strictly and 
invariably followed in any part of India, it ought to be 
disregarded in the interests of humanity. 

Assuming that the grounds on which the action of the 
Government is based are substantial grounds, the position it 
has taken up, as set forth in the speeches of Sir Andrew Scoble 
and the Viceroy, is open to the obvious objection of being an 
unnecessarily weak one. If the physical violence which it is the 
declared object of the Bill to prevent, is of sufficiently frequent 
occurrence to justify legislation of the kind proposed, then it is 
sufficient to justify legislation irrespectively of anything that 
is laid dowh in the Sacred Books of the Hindoos on the sub- 
ject. This being the case, it is open to grave doubt, whether 
the Government would not have adopted both a safer and a 
more convenient course, had it rested its action exclusively on 
the higher ground of the paramount interests of humanity. We 
say safer, not with reference to any doubt as to the tenability 
of the contention of the Government that the proposed measure 
is in harmony with the precepts of the Hindoo religion,—for 
on this point the existing practice of the majority of the general 
body of educated Hindoos is in itself a sufficient warranty for its 
position,—but because, by appealing to such a test as crucial, ina 
matter of this order, it lends a certain amount of colour to a most 
erroneous and extravagant construction of the Proclamation of 
1858, and creates a precedent that might hereafter prove of a 
very embarrassing character. And we say, more convenient, 
because we are strongly disposed to think that, by throwing out 
this challenge, the Government has courted the very opposition 
which it was most anxious to conciliate, and stirred up an irrita- 
ting controversy which it should have done everything in its 
power to discourage, 

In their Report, submitted on the 6th instant, the Select 
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Committee to whom the Bill was referred, recommended ‘that it 
should be passed with two amendments. One of these provides 
that only Magistrates of the highest class shall be permitted to 
take cognisance of the offence of rape when it is alleged to have 
been committed by the husband of an outraged girl. The other, 
recommended by the Calcutta High Court, provides that no 
Police Officer of a rank below that of a Police Inspector shall be 
employed to make, or take part in, investigations in such cases. 

To the Report, which is singularly brief, is appended a long 
memorandum of dissent by Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, which 
clearly proves two things : one, which it was possibly not intend- 
ed to prove, that, in Bengal at least, the practice is much more 
widespread than was commonly believed by the advocates, or 
is generally admitted by the opponents of the Bill ; and the 
other that, whatever effect the bark of the Bill may produce, 
its bite will probably be very little felt. Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter would evidently prefer a Bill that should make thirteen 
years the age of consent, with an exception in favour of cases 
in which a particular physical condition might be established 
at an earlier age. This, he maintains, would completely meet 
the religious difficulty, and would have the advantage of pro- 
tecting a large number of child wives who will not be protected 
by the Billas it stands ; while, as to the objection that the exist- 
ence of the physical condition ia question could not be satis- 
factorily proved, he contends, with some show of reason, that 
it could be proved more easily than the age of the girl. But 
he ignores the inconvenience, and, unless cases were heard 2x 
camera, the demoralising consequences, which would result from 
making the existence of this condition a subject of judicial 
enquiry at all. 

The opposition to the Bill has been widespread, and has ex- 
tended, in a greater or less degree, to all parts of the country, 
and, to some extent, to Mahomedans as well as Hindoos. Qut- 
side Bengal proper, it has been chiefly confined to the more con- 
servative and less intelligent classes of the community ; but in 
Bengal the great body of the Hindoos, including the educated 
class, as far as they have expressed their opinion, have pronounc- 
ed strongly against the measure. The explanation of this atti- 
tude, which stands in striking contrast with the admittedly high 
intelligence of the Bengali people, and the avidity they 
have shown in availing themselves of the advantages of 
English education, is to be found in the fact, that the- practice 
against which the Bill is directed is more general and more 
deeply rooted, and political feeling stronger in Bengal than in 
other parts of India. 

Mistaken as the opposition no doubt is, it would be an error 
to suppose that it is necessarily either, ignorant or insincere. 
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The number of intelligent Hindoos who really attach any grave 
importance to the purely religious objections urged against the 
Bill, is ptobably small. But, on the other hand, there area . 
very large number, and among them many who approve of the 
object in view, who strongly resent the interference with their 
domestic affairs which the Bill involves, as unjustified by the 
circumstances of the case. Not a few Englishmen, however 
much they may abhor the practice which the Government seeks 
to put down, will be disposed to sympathise with the desire on 
the part of the people which this feeling indicates, to be allow- 
ed to live their own lives and work out their own salvation, or 
damnation, according to their own lights. 

The opposition would probably have been much less bitter, 
had the Government shown more tenderness for the feelings of 
those whom the Bill affects, by giving the offence a less oppro- 
brious name, and attaching to it a more moderate punishment. 
To say nothing of the widespread feeling that it is unreason- 
able to treat the offence constituted by the Bill, where it is 
committed against a wife by her husband, on the same footing 
with rape on a stranger, there is undeniably something repug- 
nant to common ideas of consistency in the Legislature sudden- 
ly declaring what, for a long series of years, it had deliberately 
recognised as an innocent act, to be rape punishable by trans- 
portation for life, It is questionable, moreover, whether it was 
necessary, and certain that, if it was unnecessary, it was une 
desirable, to -subject the feelings of a large number of ‘respect- 
able people to the shock of being told, that they and their 
forefathers from time immemorial, in doing what the law 
allowed them to do, and what custom, and possibly conviction, 
sanctioned, have been guilty of an act so heinous that it 
deserves to be classed in the category in which the Bill pro- 
poses to place it. 

Certain of the advocates of representative government 
for India have endeavoured to found, on the opposition to the 
Bill, an argument in favour of their views. It is an ‘expression, 
they contend, of want of ‘confidence in the Government. It 
is probably something of ‘this kind that Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter has in view, when,- in his dissent, he says that he does 
‘not think that the Legislature, as at present constituted, can 
satisfactorily deal with the question of the Shastras. It would 
be curious to see how those who hold this opinion would state 
their argument in strictly logical form. To our thinking, 
‘assuming the proposed legislation to be necessary in the 
‘interests of ‘the people, the inference from the opposition ‘is 
rather against, than in favour of ‘representation. ‘It is possible, 
though not certain, that under a system of ‘representative 
government, the decision of the Legislature in ‘the matter 
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whatever it might have been, would have excited less dis- 
satisfaction ; but, knowing what we now do of the feelings 
of the people on the subject, it is difficult to resist the convic- 
tion that that decision, if the Government had been representa- 
tive in fact, and not merely in name, would have been dead 
against the Bill. 

The event of the Quarter which, next to the introduction of 
the Age of Consent Bill, can lay most claim to historic 
importance, is, perhaps, the opening of the remaining section 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which took place on the 3rd 
instant, the ceremony being performed by the Viceroy at 
Chakardapur, in the presence of a humerous gathering of 
visitors and local officials. The section actually made available 
for public traffic on the occasion, was that between Sambalpur 
road and Goilkora, and the link thus added to the system, 
completes through communication between Calcutta and 
Bombay, vid Nagpur. The new route, which opens up the 
extensive grain-growing districts of Chota Nagpur, Sambalpur, 
and Chattisgarh, is shorter by about 120 miles than that vzd 
Allahabad and Jubbulpur. The work, which comprised the 
conversion of 150 miles of metre gauge railway between 
Nagpur and Raj-Nandgaon to broad gauge, and the construc- 
tion of 650 miles of a new. broad gauge line, was commenced 
by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company at the close of 1887, 
and has been completed for something less than the estimated 
cost of between 6 and 7 millions sterling, of which the 
sum of 402 lakhs has been expended in India. This has 
included the purchase money of the Nagpur-Chattisgarh 
metre gauge line at Rs. 70,229 per mile, and that of the Kutni 
Umaria line at Rs. 1,17,000 per mile, rates which compare 
very unfavourably with those at which the Company itself 
has found it possible to execute similar or heavier work. As 
an instance of rapid construction under circumstances of, in 
many respects, considerable difficulty, the work reflects 
immense credit on Mr. Wynne, the Agent and Chief Engineer 
of the Company, and the staff of the Company’s and Govern- 
ment Engineers by whom he has been assisted. 

The Viceroy took the opportunity, in his speech on the 
occasion, to combat the charge sometimes brought against the 
Government, of discouraging the employment of private 
agency for the construction of railways in India. “Let me 
take this opportunity,” he said, “of saying emphatically that 
no misconception could be greater. The work, administrative 
and executive, which is already thrown on the shoulders of the 
Government of. India, is of such colossal proportions, that, you 
may depend upon it that we shall be only too glad if some of 
itis taken off our hands by the intervention of Companies, 
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If, as is unfortunately the case, we have not unfrequently 
been obliged to regard proposals laid before us in the 
name of private enterprise with a critical eye, it has been 
for the reason that they have been accompanied by conditions 
so disadvantageous to those whose interests are committed 
to our charge, that it was absolutely impossible for us to ac- 
cept them. In some cases the offers made to us have involved 
the proposal that we should virtually assume the whole of the 
responsibility for any loss which the bargain might entail in 
the event of its proving a disastrous one; in others, we have 
been asked to alienate vast areas of land without any sufficient 
equivalent for thus parting with the national estate ; in others, 
again, we have been pressed to concede monopolies of timber 
or minerals without really knowing what we were going to part 
with ; in yet other cases, we have found private enterprise seek- 
ing to construct asection of some great railway, the section 
selected being, I need not say, the easiest and most profitable, 
with the certainty that Government would have eventually-to 
undertake the completion of the more difficult and unremunera- 
tive sections, Or, again, we have been invited to sanction the 
construction of projects competitive with lines already in 
existence, and certain, if completed, to deprive these of a portion 
of their income. Pray do not understand me as suggesting that 
the promoters of Railway Companies are seeking to take an 
undue advantage of the Government of India. They are mere- 
ly endeavouring, as all men of business should, to make the 
best bargain they can for their clients, and, so long as India has 
to suffer, as we do at present, from a fluctuating exchange, it is 
useless to disguise from ourselves the risk and uncertainty 
which attach to every Indian speculation, or to expect that those 
who are engaged in them will not endeavour, by direct or in- 
direct means, to guard themselves against the losses to which 
the vagaries of the rupee at present render them liable. These 
are, however, matters which it is impossible to deal with in the 
course of an after-breakfast speech, and all that I need add 
upon this subject is, that we are not only ready, but anxious, to 
encourage private enterprise by affording it every facility in our 
power, and, within reasonable limits, by assuming a fair share 
of the risks and responsibilities of the transaction.” 

The Select Committee on the Indian Factories Act presented 
their report on the 6th instant. Though the amendments they 
have introduced into the Bill go, in some respects, beyond 
the recommendations of the late Factory Commission, they 
comprise nothing that can fairly be considered indicative of 
a tendency to subordinate Indian interests to‘ the views of 
the Lancashire manufacturer; and, should the Government 
pass the Bill in its ‘present "form, it will deserve the credit of 
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having presented a firm front to the very strong pressure that 
has been brought to bear on it to accommodate its legislation 
in the matter to the lines approved by the Berlin Conference. 
The most important departures from the recommendations of 
the Commission, noticed in our last retrospect, refer to the 
labour of children, the employment of whom it is proposed 
to limit to a total of eight hours in any one day, in shifts of 
not more than four hours’ duration, with an interval of at 
least two hours, where the shift system is in force, and in other 
cases to seven hours in any one day, with an interval of half 
an hour, the period of childhood being fixed at from nine to 
fourteen years. Women are not to -be employed for more 
than eleven hours in any one day, or before 5 A.M. or after 
8 P.M. There is to be a stoppage of work, for all operatives, 
for half an hour in the middle of the day, except in factories 
worked on the shift system. Sunday is to bea holiday for 
all operatives, unless they have had a whole holiday within 
the three days next preceding, or will have one within the 
three days next following. It is also proposed to raise from 
20 to 50 the number of work-people whose simultaneous 
employment in a place of work, fulfilling the other conditions 
of the definition, shall constitute it a factory under the Act. 
In the case of all these provisions, except those referring 
to the employment of children, it is proposed to invest the 
Local Government, or the Governor-General in Council, or both, 
with dispensing powers, The amended Bill also proposes 
to render the provisions of the law more stringent in a number 
of minor matters relating to the hygiene of the mills, the 
provision of water, the care of machinery, and the like. 

Among the more important of the measures which have 
engaged the attention of the Legislative Council of India 
during the Quarter, has been an Act to amend the Indian 
Evidence Act and Criminal Procedure Code, with a view of 
preventing accused persons from being prejudiced by evi- 
dence of previous conviction, and an Act to amend the Cattle 
Trespass Act, by providing severer penalties for the offence in 
the case of wilful trespass, and in other ways to render the 
law more effective, both of which have been passed; a Bill 
to amend the Merchandise Marks Act, which is to be passed 
on the 13th instant, and Bills to amend the Merchant Sea- 
mens and Registration of Ships Acts. 

The question of Bengal Police Reform has been the subject 
of investigation by a Committee, who have submitted their 
Report, after holding several meetings in Calcutta ; but neither 
the composition of the Committee, nor the method of enquiry 
adopted by it, was such as to inspire much confidence in the 
result, It is probable that a Committee will be appointed to 
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enquire into the working of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes ; 
and a conference has recently been held with the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Calcutta, to consider the question of the organisa- 
tion of the Volunteer Forces in Bengal and the best means of 
increasing their numbers. 

The Lushai Frontier has been the scene of a number of 
small punitive expeditions in various directions. These have 
included a very successful expedition under Captain Rundall 
against the Kanhows, who have been reduced to submission. 
A column under the same officer is about to start for the Tashon 
Nwengal Country, and another expedition has made a tho- 
rough exploration of the Koladyne Country and the Blue 
Mountain Range. In Upper Burmah, the refractory Tsaw- 
bwa of Wuntho, who is ascertained to have been the insti- 
gator of a series of outrages on the Bhamo Frontier, has been 
deposed by Proclamation ; and a force—sent into his district 
to punish, and, if possible, arrest him—has captured Okpho, 
where a number of his followers had erected a stockade. 

Military operations on a more extensive scale have been 
undertaken against certain marauding tribes on the Kohat 
Frontier, who have all submitted, after an almost bloodless 
campaign ; and an expedition is on the point of starting into 
the Hazara Country, to punish the Hassanzai and Akhazi 
tribes, and, if possible, effect their permanent pacification. 

A Census of all India was taken on the night of the 26th 
February. The results, as far as known, make it probable 
that there has been a general increase of population to the 
extent of seven or eight per cent. The population of Bengal 
is returned roughly-at 74-millions; that of Calcutta at 650,000 ; 
that of Bombay at 804,000; and that of Madras at 450,000, 

When we closed our last retrospect, a state of active and 
bitter antagonism existed between the two sections into which 
Mr. Gladstone’s refusal any longer to recognise the leadership of 
Mr. Charles Parnell had divided the Irish party. Mr. Parnell, 
however, had offered to retire on condition of his receiving from 
Mr. Gladstone satisfactory assurances regarding the questions of 
the settlement of the land and the control of the Police ; and 
an attempt was subsequently made, through the mediation, 
in the first instance, of Mr. O’Brien, and ultimately of Messrs. 
O’Brien and Dillon, who came over in succession from America 
for the purpose, to reunite the Party on this basis, The 
negotiations, which took place at Boulogne, with Mr. Parnell, 
on the one side, and Messrs, Justin M’Carthy and Sexton on 
behalf of the anti-Parnellites, and which were of a most pro- 
tracted nature, terminated on the 11th of February, ina complete 
and, to all appearances, irretrievable collapse. Of the details of 
what passed very little is publicly known, the negotiations 
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having been conducted under the seal of secrecy; but the final 
state of the case between the parties is sufficiently clear. On 
the question of the land, Mr. Parnell is understood to have insist- 
ed, from first to last, that the Irish Parliament should have full 
power to legislate as it chose, while as to the Police, he demand- 
ed that the control of the Irish constabulary should be invested 
in the Irish Parliament, unconditionally and immediately on its 
coming into existence. On these two points he demanded 
from Mr. Gladstone an explicit and written assurance. From 
Mr. Gladstone, however, the most that could be extracted was, 
a vague statement that the land question should either be 
settled by the Imperial Parliament simultaneously with the 
establishment of Home Rule, or within a limited period there- 
after, to be specified in the Home Rule Bill, or else the power 
to deal with it should be committed to the Irish Legislature ; 
and that a civil force, under the control of the Irish Govern- 
ment, should be gradually substituted for the Irish constabulary 
in the course of a number of years, which Mr. Gladstone did not 
think should exceed five. Mr, Parnell very justly contended 
that these statements contained no indication of any intention 
to concede his demands. . 

The general feeling will probably be, that the collapse was 
a foregone conclusion, and that Mr. Parnell was determined 
from the first to put his demands high enough to prevent all 
risk of their being conceded, his sole object in consenting to 
the negotiations being to throw the onus of the deadlock, as 
far as possible, on Mr. Gladstone. 

Whether an arrangement which would have satisfied the 
Parnellites, and yet not have alienated the more moderate of 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers, could have been arrived at if both 
sides had entered on the negotiations with a sincere desire 
for peace, uncomplicated by personal considerations, may 
perhaps be considered an open question. But, in the absence 
of such personal considerations, it is doubtful whether any 
serious split would have occurred at all, the probability being 
that, in spite of the immense influence of Mr. Gladstone, back- 
ed, or not, by that of the priesthood, the Party would have 
stood to Mr. Parnell almost to a man. 

As it is, the rupture of the negotiations postpones, to an 
indefinite future, all chance of Home Rule again becoming a 
serious question in the national politics. The probability 
seems to be that a general election would rather add to, 
than reduce the number of Mr. Parnell’s following, and this 
would place a still wider gulf between the nationalists and 
the moderate liberals. After the breakdown at Boulogne, 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon crossed to Folkestone, where they 
were at once arrested, under the sentences passed on them last 
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year ; and they were ultimately lodged in Galway jail. .The 
rupture has been followed by a renewal of the scandalous 
scenes which followed the original breach ; and the anti-Parnel- 
lites have resolved to organise a National Federation, separate 
from the National League. 

The proceedings of Parliament, since it re-assembled on 
the 22nd of January, have been of a comparatively unexciting 
character. On the 25th, Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Bill was 
introduced and read a first time. Onthe 4th of February, 
Mr. Gladstone moved the second reading of the Religious Dis- 
abilities Removal Bill, for the purpose of enabling Roman 
Catholics to be appointed to the offices of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Lord Chancellor. The Bill was rejected by 256 
to 223 votes, a decision which, if the question were merely one 
of religious tolerance, would say little for the intelligence of 
the British Parliament, but for whichsome excuse is to be 
found in political considerations connected with the view held 
by a large number of Catholics of the nature of their allegiance to 
the Pope. On the 11th February, the Bill to legalise marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister was read a second time by a ma- 
jority of 47 in a House of 357 members, and on the 13th, the 
Tithes Bill was read a third time. On the 16th, Mr. Morley. 
moved a vote of censure on the administration of the Gov- 
ernment in Ireland, which was warmly supported by Mr. 
Gladstone, but rejected, after a prolonged debate, by a-majority 
of 75 votes. . 

A motion -made by Mr. Buchanan, on the 17th of February, 
in favour of uniting the three Presidency Commands in India 
under one Command, was withdrawn, Mr. Stanhope contend~. 
ing that the House was not competent to decide the question, 
which involved grave political considerations. On the same 
night, a motion, by Sir W. C. Plowden, for securing facilities for 
discussing Indian affairs by the House, was ‘carried without 
a division, the Government leaving the matter in the hands of 
the House. On the 1oth, ‘in the course of a debate on the 
Army estimates, Mr. Hanbury moved that the rules of the Ser- 
vice should be amended, by giving privates and non-commis-. 
sioned officers higher. pay, and in other ways, with the view ‘of 
obtaining a more regular and adequate supply of recruits. 
Mr. Stanhope defended the arrangements for accommodation, 
rations, and the like, and denied the necessity of an increase 
of pay; but stated that it had been resolved to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the questions of deferred pay, short service,’ 
the arming of coaling stations, and the substitution of modern. 
for obsolete guns and fortresses, On the 20th, a motion of 
Mr. Pritchard Morgan for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales, was defeated by 235 to 203 votes. On the 24th, replying’ 
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to Lord Hartington, in the course of the debate on the: Army 
estimates, Mr. Stanhope announced that it was intended to con- 
stitute a Promotion Board, consisting of five Generals, includ- 
ing the Commanders at Aldershot, Dublin and Portsmouth, 
independent of the War-office and the Commander-in-chief. 
On the 3rd instant, Mr. Stansfeld’s one-man-one-vote motion, 
which was supported by Mr. Gladstone, was rejected by a 
majority of 100. 

The Government having determined on the occupation of 
Toker and Handoub, in order to relieve the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of Suakim from the chronie oppression which 
they suffer at the hands of Osman Digna and the Dervishes, 
an expcdition, consisting of Egyptian troops, landed at Trin- 
kitat, on the 14th ultimo, and after occupying El Teb without 
opposition, advanced, on the morning of the Igth, against 
Osman Digna, who was encamped at Afafite. In the action 
which followed, Osman Digna’s forces, estimated at about 2,000, 
made a desperate attack on the Egyptians, while they were 
occupying a portion of the town, but were repulsed by charges 
of cavalry, after a severe hand-to hand fight, with the loss of 
over 7OO killed. On our side, Captain H. Barrow, of the 
South Lancashire Regiment, who was well known in India, was 
killed ; Captain J. R. Beech, of the 20th Hussars, was wounded ; 
and about 60 Egyptian Officers and men were killed or 
wounded. Osman Digna himself, it is reported, watched the 
fight from a safe distance, according to his custom, and fled to 
Kassala as soon as he saw things going against the Dervishes, 

The occupation, which is declared by the Government to be 
temporary, has been made the subject of a bitter attack by the 
Radicals in the House of Commons, In the meantime, steps 
have been taken to garrison the principal points for an indefinite 
period, and a Civil Government has been constituted under a 
native Governor ; while, at a meeting of the Sheikhs at Suakim, 
on the 8th instant,a telegram from the Khedive, proclaiming 
a general amnesty, was read by General Grenfell, and, it is said, 
was favourably received. 

The Egyptian Council, after a warm difference of opinion, 
have approved of the nomination of Mr. Justice Scott as legal 
adviser to the Government of the Khedive. The appointment, 
however, has formed the subject of a protest on the part of the 
French Government, as calculated unduly to increase British 
influence in Egypt, and as violating the rights of the Porte and 
other nations. 

A desperate attempt has been made by the Silver party in the 
United States to induce the Legislature to take further steps in 
the direction of placing their property above the operation of the 
natural laws of supply and demand, by attaching an artificial 
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value to silver. A Bill for the free-coinage of Silver, at a ratio 
of about 16 to 1, was ultimately passed by the Senate by a 
considerable majority ; but the Committee to which the Bill 
was referred by the House of Representatives, reported strongly 
against it, and, with its condemnation, all prospect of further 
Silver legislation during the current Session is considered to be 
at an end. Recent events in the States have opened the 
eyes of consumers to the fact, that the effect of legislation 
of this kind, is simply to bleed them for the benefit of the 
silver speculators and the proprietors of mines, The banking 
and mercantile community are naturally opposed to any 
thing that would tend to the inflation of the currency and 
the expulsion of gold; and though the Democrats are largely 
in the hands of the farmers of the West and South, who 
are, to a certain extent, in the same boat as the silver 
men, they will not improbably shrink from a policy which 
would alienate the sympathies of the great mass of the intelli- 
gent public of the North. 

In the meantime, the price of silver continues to hover 
about 45d., which is probably not far from its natural value 
under existing conditions, 

The general election in Canada, which turned nominally 
on the question of partial or total reciprocity with the United 
States, has resulted in a reduction of the Government 
majority by one-hals, several ministers being among the re- 
jected candidates. 

If we except the negociations between England and Portugal 
on the Zambesi question, which have so far proved infruc- 
tuous, little has occurred in the sphere of European politics 
which is of more than domestic interest ; though the bitter attacks 
on the part of the French Press, of which the ill-advised visit 
of the Empress Frederick to Paris has been the occasion, possess 
an ominous significance, showing, as they do, how little time 
has done to soften the latent hostility of France to Germany. 
Regarding the exact character of these attacks, which have 
led to equally bitter recriminations on the part of the Cologne 
Gazette and other German papers, our information is as yet 
imperfect, but they appear to have béen as unprovoked as they 
were ungenerous and unseemly. : 

The relations between the Emperor of Germany and Prince 
Bismarck, arising out of the late Chancellor's unmeasured 
criticism of the Emperor’s policy, are reported to be growing 
daily more strained. The latest report is that the Emperor 
has threatened ‘to take legal proceedings, as he would be 
perfectly justified in doing, to prevent the Prince from carry- 
ing out his unworthy threat of publishing confidential do- 
cuments. 
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Disquieting rumours prevail regarding the health of the 
Emperor, who, besides the long standing ear malady, which 
is reported to be assuming a cancerous aspect, has lately been 
suffering: from an affection of the throat, though there seems 
to be no special reason for supposing this to be of other 
than an ordinary character. 

Italy has had its small sensation, in the shape of a sudden 
and wholly unexpected ministerial crisis, some incautious 
words uttered by Signor Orispi, in the heat of -discussion, 
during the debate on the Budget, having caused a tumult of 
indignation which culminated in a hostile vote onthe Bill, 
Signor Crispi at once tendered his resignation, and has been 
succeeded by the Marquis di Rudini. 

Among the domestic events of the Quarter in England, has 
-been a prolonged strike of the employés of the North British, 
Caledonian, and Glasgow and South-Western Railway Com- 


panies, which has now, happily, terminated in the submission 


of the men. Commencing, as it did, in the depth of a severe 
winter and in the middle of the Christmas season, it was the 
cause not only of heavy loss to the Companies, but of grave 
inconvenience and distress to the public. There seems no 
doubt that, however unjustifiable the action of the men may 
have been, their grievances were in some respects real and 
serious ; and the strike has had the effect of inducing the Gov- 
ernment to appoint a Committee to enquire into the question 
of limiting the hours of labour of railway servants generally. 

A painful ‘sensation has been caused in English society 
by a deplorable.scandal arising out of an imputation of foul play 
at baccarat made against Sir William Gordon Cumming of 
the Scot’s Guards. The accusation seems to have originated 
with Mr. Stanley Wilson and Mrs, Arthur Wilson, in whose 
house the offence is said to have been committed in Septem- 
ber last, the Heir to the Throne being among the card play- 
ers on the occasion. In consequence of what they saw, or 
believed they had seen, it was arranged that certain of the party 
should watch the accused. The result was that they confirm- 
ed the accusation ; and a representation was made by Lord 
Coventry and General Williams. who were also among the 
guests, to the Prince. Sir William, who, on being apprised 
of the charge, vehemently denied it, solicited and was grant- 
ed an interview with the Prince, to whom he repeated.his 
denial. Ultimately a sort of Committee seems to have been 
formed, and it was agreed to keep the matter secret, on con- 
dition that Sir William signed an undertaking never to touch 
a card again, which, after a certain amount of protestation, 
he consented to do, Events, however, proved that there was 
treachery in the camp; the scandal, in due time, became the 
common talk of the clubs, and Sir William, becoming aware 
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of this, communicated with the Colonel of his regiment, who 
convened a court of officers. They decided that the accus- 
ed must send in his papers, on the ground that he had not 
put himself in the hands of his Commanding Officer, in the 
first instance, as -he was required by the rules-of the Army to 
do, The papers were sent in, and, at the same time, proceed- 
ings for libel were instituted. Great indignation is expressed in 
many quarters against Mrs. Wilson and her friends, whose action, 
considering the. peculiar circumstances of the case, was, to say 
the least, injudicious. But by far the most injudicious part 
in the whole affair seems to us to have been that played by 
Lord Coventry and General Williams in communicating the 
matter to the Prince of Wales. 

Considerable indignation, not altogether. unmixed with amuse- 
ment, so far as it is possible to feel amusement at anything con- 
nected with so pitiful a subject, has been caused by the summar 
manner in which the authorities at St. Petersburgh have dealt 
with the Memorial to the Czar, regarding the relentless per- 
secution of the Jews by the Russian Government, which was 
adopted by the Guildhall Meeting in December last. Ordi- 
nary official channels having proved unavailable’ for the trans- 
mission of the document, the Lord Mayor had recourse to the 
unusual, and not very hopeful, expedient of forwarding it to 
the Czar direct through the post. The result was, that it was 
sent back from St. Petersburgh to the Russian Ambassador 
in London, with instructions to. deliver it to Lord Salisbury, 
to be returned from whence it came ; ; and, strange to say, Lord 
Salisbury did not consider it incompatible with his dignity to 
accept the function of messenger in the matter. Whether the 
Czar was apprised of the existence .of the. Memorial, or not, or 
by whose instructions it was returned, no one seems to know, 
The presumption is, that it was never submitted to His .Im- 
perial Majesty, but dealt with, in the ordinary course of routine, 
as any other missive similarly addressed and sent would have 
‘been. Whether as a result of the Guildhall Meeting, or’ not, 
the severity of the persecution has, according to all accounts, 
been since redoubled. 

The obituary of the Quarter includes the names of the Duke 
of Bedford, who committed suicide while suffering from the 
delirium of fever; Mr. Geo; Bancroft, the American histe- 
rian ; Sir Richard Burton, the celebrated traveller and writer ; 
and Mr, Bradlaugh, the late Member for Northampton, whose 
death removes from the stage of English politics one of the 
acutest intellects, and one of the most honest, independent, 
and morally courageous men of the day. 


‘CALCUTTA ; \ LW.R 
10th March 1891. p « Sig 7 
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Report on the Administration of Bengal during 1889-90. 





HREE important changes in departmental administration 
were effected during the year,—/77s¢, the appointment of 
an Excise Commissioner for Bengal ; second, the amalgamation 
of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, a measure that has 
given great impetus to the work of Municipal reform and 
improvement ; ¢hird, the reconstitution of the Calcutta Port 
Trust under Act III (B. C.) of 1890. A Political Agent was 
appointed at Guntok to assist the Maharajah of Sikkim with 
advice in the administration of affairs. The Bhutan authorities, 
though pressed to join the Thibetans against the British, 
refused to do so, and their relations with the Government were 
satisfactory. Satisfactory arrangements were come to with 
regard to the future administration of Hill Tipperah. The 
important event of the year in connection with the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts was, of course, the Chin-Lushai Expedition, the 
operations of which were brought to a successful conclusion. 
A number of captives. who had been carried off in the Chengri 
Valley and Chima Valley raids, were recovered, and, in addition 
to the permanent posts at Demagiri, Burkal, and Ruma, and the 
newly-established one at Lungleh, three temporary posts at 
Pyramid Hill, Joormorong, and Keokrading were occupied during 
the year. The F rontier Police Force performed their very ardu- 
ous duties in connection with the expedition cheerfully and well, 
and the Coolie Corps from the Sonthal Pergunnahs is said to 
have been of great service. Two parties of Shendus who live 
to the south of Fort Lungleh, and whose country was not 
affected by the expedition, entered our territory, apparently for 
raiding purposes, but patrol parties were. immediately des- 
patched and prevented any mischief being done. Trade again 
declined in consequence of the unsettled state of the country. 

The relations of the Kuch Behar State with the British 
Government continued to be friendly and satisfactory. 

The greater part of Orissa is temporarily settled, and the 
present settlement will expire in 1896-1897. Accordingly, a 
scheme was.drawn up for a survey and the preparation of a 
record of rights with a view to re-settlement. The cost of survey 
and settlement is estimated at about 15 lakhs, and the incréase 
of revenue at 7 lakhs or more. In pursuance of this scheme 
the transverse. survey of 407, and the cadastral survey of 358, 
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square miles were completed, the total cost being Rs. 76,553. 
There were 52 applications for survey and settlement under the 
Tenancy Act. In estates the settlement of which had been 
completed, or was approaching completion, an increase of rent 
and revenue was obtained with the consent of the rayats con- 
cerned: there was no rioting or disorder, and the number of 
appeals to the Special Judges was exceedingly small. Settle- 
ment work is done cheaply in Bengal, costing about 8 annas an 
acre. The current demand for rental on Government estates 
was Rs, 23,32,339, and the collections, including arrears, 
amounted to Rs. 24,87,163. The condition of the tenantry, 
although affected by drought and floods, was on the whole, 
generally good. 

In the way of Legislation, three Bills, all of which received 
the assent of the Governor-General and passed into law during 
the year, were under the consideration of the Legzslative 
Council of the Lieutenant-Governor during the session 1889-90. 
The first of these was merely for the purpose of amalgamating 
the Superannuation Funds of the Police Forces of Calcutta 
and the Suburbs, the latter having now been incorporated with 
the former; and the second, entitled an Act to amend the 
Bengal Vaccination Act, 1880, was to render applicable to the 
Suburbs certain rules and orders till then applicable only to 
Calcutta. The third Act, which was one to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the Port of Calcutta and to the 
appointment of Commissioners for the Port, although mainly a 
consolidating measure, nevertheless made some important 
amendments in the existing law. The number of Port Com- 
missioners was increased from 13 to 15; the manner in which 
the port property should be-valued for purposes of Municipal 
assessment was prescribed ; provision was made for the institu- 
tion of civil suits by persons debarred the use of private 
wharves or other works, or whose wharves or other works were 
removed by the Commissioners ; some sections were introduced 
relating to the mode of preparing the Budget and defining the 
liability of the Commissioners in respect of goods in their 
custody ; and provision wag also made for the grant of pen- 
sions to the port employés; the position and duties of the 
Port Police being at the same time more clearly defined. The 
question of entrusting a larger share in the administration of 
criminal justice to benches of Honorary Magistrates came 
before Sir Steuart Bayley in the course of the year, and, his 
Honour favouring such an arrangement, the number of cases 
made over to them increased. District Magistrates report 
favourably on their attendance, and the work done by them. 
In its Criminal Jurisdiction, 125 persons came under trial before 
the High Court. The percentage of convictions to the total - 
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of convictions and acquittals was 77: a higher figure than fn 
any of the preceding five years. In its Appellate Jurisdiction, 
the Court dealt with the cases of 3,504 persons ; in 1,239 of 
which the appeals or applications were rejected, while sentences 
were confirmed in 873, modified in 298, reversed .in 832, and. 
enhanced in 3. There were 255 European British subjects 
brought to trial in the criminal courts, the average of the three 
preceding years being 228. Exactly. three-fourths. of . these 
were in Chittagong, Darjeeling, the 24-Pergunnahs, and How- 
rah, and 72 per cent. of them were charged with breaches of 
special and local laws. Of the others, 12 were charged with 
theft, 10 with mischief, 7 with offences affecting life, and the 
remainder with minor offences under the Penal Code. As 
regards litigation of Government and the Court of Wards, there 
was distinct improvement. Government was concerned’ in 454 
cases and the Court of Wards in 720, against averages of 798 
and 1,111 for the preceding five years. Government Kitigation 
was successful to the extent of 85°7 per cent., that of the Court of 
Wards to the extent of 90°7 per cent. The increase in the 
number of registrations during the year was r10,146, the 
largest increase yet recorded. The number of ‘ceremonies 
registered under the Mahommedan Marriage Act showed a 
slight falling off. 

The most important works dealt with by the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality were in connection with sanitation, drainage, and water 
supply, which is, as it should be. Two new Municipalities 
were established during the year, and two old ones (Assensole 
and the Suburbs of Calcutta) abolished, so that the total 
number at the close of the year was 147, as in 1888-89. On 
the subject of capital expenditure, the Lieutenant-Governor 
remarked that he was not disappointed with the manner in 
which Municipalitics had availed themselves of the more 
liberal policy inaugurated by Government, and he was quite’ 
sure that a very profitable usé was being made of the loans 
already granted; but he would be glad to see the larger 
Municipalities, especially those in Behar, more forward to 
appreciate the necessity of capital expenditure. On the whole, 
the opinion of local officers regarding the working of the 
Municipalities was favourable, and His Honour, although he 
did not hesitate to indicate many important matters in regard 
to which there was urgent need of improvement, was at: pains 
to make it clear that the year had been characterised by-much 
good work and devotion to public duty. 

_Crops were on the whole fairly good, though ‘somewhat 
below the average, and in some places greatly’ damaged ' by 
floods and drought; and scarcity, at one time or another, 
threatened many. It was, however, only -in -the Patna: -and” 
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Orissa Divisions that matters became really serious, and that 
large measures of relief had: to be undertaken. In their con- 
duct, Sir Steuart Bayley’s experience in the Patna Division in 
the. Famine of 1874 stood him in good stead, as well as his 
indefatigable energy and ubiquitousness. 

The quantity of indigo exported, which had remained nearly 
stationary for three years, increased by about 6 per cent ; but 
towards the close of the year prices were unfavourably affected 
by the tightness of the Money Market, and a sudden rise in 
Exchange. The area under tea cultivation was diminished ; 
but the total outturn increased. To improved cultivation 
this improvement is mainly attributed. In pursuance of a 
scheme for expediting the development of technical education 
in India, Mr. E. W. Collin, C.S., was deputed to make a sur- 
vey of the existing industries, and to report on the advisability 
of establishing schools of instruction at industrial centres. 
His enquiry did not extend to the production of raw material, 
such as coal, indigo, jute, tea, and agricultural produce gencral- 
ly, and therefore did not deal with the question of agricultural 
education ; but he visited all the chief seats of the European 
and Native industries, and gave a full and interesting account 
of them. Bengal is almost wholly agricultural, and only 8°73 
per cent. of the population are engaged in industrial pursuits, 
and of these the greater number are found in Calcutta and the 
surrounding districts. There are in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta about 50 mills, factories, and presses which give em- 
ployment to upwards of fifty thousand natives and to a large 
number of European foremen ; and there are also large mechan- 
ical workshops in Calcutta and Howrah, and Railway work- 
shops at Jamalpore, Kanchraparah, and Saidpore. The native 
industries, in so far as they are independent of foreign influen- 
ces, are for the most part insignificant. Thus every large 
village has its potter, its blacksmith, its silversmith, &c., who 
produce ordinary rough articles for every-day wear and tear ; 
but it is oniy in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, or at European 
factories. such as the Burrakur Iron Works, or Burn and Com- 
pany’s Pottery Works at Raneegunge, that high class work can 
be obtained. This, however, does not apply to the artistic 
manufactures, for although wood-carving, Assamese silk-weav- 
ing and the Kasider cloth matle from it, as well as silk- -weaving 
generally, have greatly declined, yet the native jewellery, and 
more especially the filigree work of Dacca and Cuttack, main- 
tains its high standard ; and fine ivory carvings, metal inlaid 
work, and pictured silk of Moorshedabad can still be obtained, 
although, in each of these three cases, the art is now confined 
to less than half-a-dozen families. The total value of the 
sea-borne_ trade of- the- Bengal Presidency increased from 
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Rs. 78,17,13,654 to Rs. 79,12,31,540. This increase was entire. 
ly in foreign exports—a -hopeful sign. 

The Bengal Provincial grant was almost entirely spent in 
maintaining over 1,200 miles of metalled and 750 miles of 
unmetalled road, and on Civil Buildings, Under the latter 
head, Rs. 3,72,689 was expended in constructing and repairing 
public offices or official residences at Balasore, Arrah, Doomka, 
Julpigoree, Cox’s Bazar, Chittagong, and Pubna; Rs. 46,554 
was spent on the construction of three distilleries and in in- 
troducing improvements in excise manufacture; the extension 
of the Museum at Calcutta was nearly completed ; of 23 Mun- 
siffs’ courts under construction during the year, 11 were com- 
pleted; Rs. 3,01,263 as spent on additions to the Central 
Jail at Bhagulpore, the Presidency Jail, the Reformatory School 
at Alipore, the Dacca Central Jail, the intermediate jail at 
Khoolna, on constructing an intermediate jail at Doomka and 
lock-ups at Deoghur, Gaibanda, Somastipore, and Pakour, and 
in converting the Zaju¢t at Rajmehal intoa lock-up, and in im- 
proving the lock-up at Cutwa; the new police office at Cuttack, 
and the additions and alterations to the Mill barracks at Dacca, 
to make them suitable for occupation by the reserve police, 
were completed ; some important additions and. alterations 
were made to the lunatic asylum at Cuttack ; and Rs. 4,67,182 
was spent in constructing roads in Chota Nagpore. These 
are the chief objects on which the Provincial grant was expend- 
ed, although a number of other works of minor importance 
were also carried out. Almost the whole of the expenditure 
under Local Funds consists of the outlay by District Boards 
and District Road Committees on roads and communications. 
The total number of miles of railroad open in Bengal at the 
close of the year was 2,246% miles, control and financial respone 
sibility for 1.047% miles of which had been undertaken by the 
Local Government, In addition to this total, 129% miles were 
under construction and 796 miles under survey. About the 
Telegraph system, we find it written that the increasing extent 
to which the public avail themselves of the facilities offered 
them for ze/egraphic communication, and the eagerness with 
which they utilize any extension of the system, certainly con- 
stitute one very important indication of material progress; and 
in this respect the rapid progress of previous years was well 
maintained. The number of messages amounted to 540,245, 
and the receipts to Rs. 8,27,319, an increase in each case 
of 9 per cent. over the preceding year. In two years the 
increase in each case amounts to over 21 per cent. The miles 
age of lines was increased by 73 miles, bringing the total up to 
5,421 miles ; and 50 offices were opened. while 21 were closed, 
so that at the end-of the year the number of offices open. stood 
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at 606. Among the new offices, three were opened, at thé head- 
quarters of districts, so that there are now only two districts in 
Bengal—Maldah and the Sonthal Pergunnahs—the Sudder 
stations of which are without telegraphic communication. 

The number of publications received in the Bengal Library 
was 2,603—75 more than the average of the previous five years, 
The increase was entirely in publications in English; and 
Drama, as usual, heads the list. . 





Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 
Jor the year ending 31st March 1890. 


HE actual receipts of the year of report aggregated 
Rs 3,92,78,000. A falling off under the heading 
Provincial is due to deduction from the Provincial share 
proper’ of Land’ Revenue, of a sum of Rs. 22,79,000: of 
which 20 lakhs represent the contribution from Provincial 
funds to Imperial, consequent on the re-imposition of 
the putwari rate under Act IX of 1889. The Provincial 
expenditure of the year (exclusive of adjustments in favour 
of Local) amounted to Ks, 2,80,51,000, or Rs. 27,06,000 less 
than that of the previous year. This more than counter- 
balanced> the atnount (Rs. 14,76,000) by which the income of 
the year fell below that of 1888-89, The total expenditure 
on Public Works was Rs. 45,41,885; against Rs, 51,55,545 in 
the previous year. The percentage of Establishment,to Outlay 
was: for all heads, 27°70. We are told that the revised 
scheme for working the Government Workshops at Roorkee, 
which. had been: tentatively introduced during the previous 
year, has worked satisfactorily, The workshops, in short, ate 
for the future to be managed on business principles, No new 
works of. importance were undertaken in connection with 
railways. The. Powayan Steam’ Tramway has been completed 
and opened for traffic. The new aqueduct to carty the 
Lower Ganges Canal over the Kali Nadi, at Nadrai, was 
also completed during the year. 

The-gross revenue realized from Irrigation was Rs. §8,03;374; 
and exceeded working expenses and interest charges by 
Rs, 1,16,267.. The Tarai and Bhabar Canals irrigated 114,680 
acres. The greater part of an increased revenue of nearly 3% 
lakhs of rupees is set down as having been earned by Canals. 
A propos of revenue, it appears that in the south of the 
Agra and Muttra districts the inroads of wild cattle did so 
much damage tocrops, that it was found necessary to fence 
the border for many miles ; an expensive precaution, the under- 
taking: of which indicates the severity. of the affliction, In Banda 
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and Hamirpur, the spread of ams grass is another serious 
impediment to cultivation. Reductions of revenue will probably 
be necessary in order to give these districts a fair Chance of 
financial recovery. 


The heavy increase in litigation in the North-Western Provinces since 
the passing of the last Rent Act, that has been noticed in past years, 
is maintained, The increase of the last five years has been mainly in 
the well-to-do and permanently-settied districts of the Benares Divi- 
sion. During these years rent-suits have increased by nearly 70 per 
cent., whereas in the districts of the Agra Division, where there has 
been much land thrown out of cultivation and considerable difficulty 
experienced in the collection both of rent and revenue, there has been 
a marked decrease in the number of suits for arrears of rent. The 
increase in the eastern districts is coincident with a marked increase 
in the use of money-orders for the payment of rent, and it is possible 
that between the two there may be some connection, The landlord 
being no longer able to credit collections to arrears, is obliged to 
resort to the rent courts to secure a record of the arrears and to pre- 
vent their becoming time-barred. An increase occurred in the number 
of applications to eject tenants with rights of occupancy ; but the 
conclusion of the Board of Revenue, after a protracted and patient 
inquiry throughout the Province, was. that so far as occupancy tenants . 
relinquished their holdings, it is not as a rule under undue pressure 
from the landlord, and that while there are individual landlords who 
avail themselves of every pretext and opportunity to destroy the 
occupancy tenure on their lands, the great body of the landowners are 
not oppressive in their relations with their tenantry, and disturbance 
in their holdings is quite inconsiderable in dimension. 


‘In Oudh, the number of tenancies in which notice of eject- 
ment was issued was nearly double that of the previous year, 
which means that the provsions of the new law are becoming 
better understood, and are, therefore, more made use of by 
landlords. Still, the entire number of. notices remains in- 
significant (17 per cent. on the whole number of tenancies) 
and not a twentieth part of the number issued in the last year 
of the old Rent Act. In spite of endeavours to inform ryots 
of the privileges they have acquired under the new law, there 
is still much ignorance on the subject in backward and sec- 
luded parts of the province, and feudal instincts and traditions 
still survive and hold sway in many districts. Consequently 
there are still private and illegal enhancements and evictions ; 
but continued careful enquiry points to the conclusion that these 
are diminishing and are nowhere large. The law strives more 
or less in vain against natural conditions of contract, and, 
other considerations apart, the over-population of many parts 
of the province makes the holding of an ejected tenant 
matter of keen competition: the in-coming tenant is ready to 
accept any terms the landlord may choose to dictate, 
whatever the law may say. Applications for loans under the 
Land Improvement Act decreased in value in the North- 
Western Provinces, chiefly in the Meerut Division, where the 
progress of assessment operations doubtless checked applica- 
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tions by landlords.. In Oudh ‘there was some increase, Sir 


Auckland Colvin’s Resolution holds— 

That, in this matter, the attitude of the District Officer is 
more and more clearly the determining factor in the extent to 
which this assistance is applied for and taken, The funds placed at 
the credit of a particular district are seldom large ; the area or the 
numbers that.can be helped is in ordinary years very limited ; and 
there are difficulties to be overcome, such as the passive obstruction of 
the subordinate officials, complications of tenure, and peculiarities 
of soil : but much can be done when a District Officer chooses, for the 
help of agriculture in his district. 

In six districts of the North Western Provinces, settlement opera- 
tions were in progress, namely, Gorakhpur, Basti, Bulandshahr, 
Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur and Jhansi. Inthe three former districts 
the assessment work has been completed, and the increase in the 
revenue in the three districts amounts to 20 lakhs of rupees on a former 
total of Rs, 42,96.920. 

An inquiry into the financial condition of 28 estates in 
the North-Western Provinces, which had been taken under 
Court of Wards’ management on the application of their 
proprietors, shows that this management has been very success- 
ful ; debts amounting to Rs. 18,83,672 having been liquidated 
out of the profits, Collections from State properties amount- 
ed to nearly 98 per cent. of the demand— 

The most important of the experiments carried on by the Agricul- 
tural Department were those in connection with the reclamation of 
usar land. At the Cawnpore farm good work was done in the edu-. 
cation of apprentices and in the distribution of selected seeds. The 
Director also sent apprentices to six districts where they took a nume- 
ber of borings for wells ; boring apparatus was also lent to zamindars 
on favourable terms, and the advantages of this method of selecting 
sites for new wells are being rapidly better appreciated. 

The area under tea has nearly doubled since 1876, and the 
outturn now amounts to 18 lakhs of pounds. — 

The gross receipts from Income-tax were Rs. 20,89,000 
against Rs. 20,60,000 in the previous year, the charges for 
realization of the tax were Rs 34,000 against Rs. 37,000. The 
average amount assessed on each thousand of the population 
was Rs. 42, and the average assessment per person assessed 
was Rs. 27. The revenue from stamps shows an increase of 
Rs. 3,05,000, and is the highest on record. 

Prosecutions under the Excise Act were more numerous 
than in the preceding year, but involved fewer persons, The 
self-seeking vanity of hot gospellers of temperance, like 
Mr. Caine and Mr, Evans, is probably proof against arguments 
derived from fact and reason; but some of the well meaning 
people whom they have alarmed with their objurgations, 
may, perhaps, be comforted by the following extract from. the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution. on the North-Western Pro- 


vinces Administration Report :— 
During the year exhaustive inquiries were made, under instruction 
from the Government of India, into the excise administration in 
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these Provinces, in consequence of a resolution passed by the House of 
Commons (on the motion of Mr. Caine) condemning, in general 
terms, the: Indian system of excise. The result of the inquiry went to 
prove what, for the rest, was well enough known—that drunkenness, 
as a vice and leading to crime, does not exist in these Provinces ; that 
masses of the population never touch intoxicants in any shape or form; 
and that the classes who resort to liquor or consume drugs would 
certainly secure these Intoxicants in an illegal way if they were unable 
to obtain them legally. 

About Local Self-government, we are told that most of the 


District Boards took a wholesome and lively interest in matters 
entrusted to their charge. In no case did Government find it 
necessary directly to’ interfere, There were, on the 31st March 
1890, 108 Municipalities in the amalgamated provinces, against 
109 in the previous year. Of these 102 were administered under 
Act XV of 1883, and the remaining six continued’ under the 
older Act XV of 1873. The total'normal income of Municipali- 
tics amounted, in round numbers; to Rs. 30,64.000: Of which 
total Octroi contributed Rs. 2002,000; Rs. £1,44,000 was: 
borrowed by Municipalities (almost wholly from’ Governinent) 
for construction of Waterworks, carrying out’ of' Drainage 
Schemes, and other important local improvements: Everyone 
who appreciates the immense value’ and uses of sanitation 
must rejoice to find the Government liberal-minded in- this 
matter of loans. to Municipalities. Municipal administration 


was on the whole uneventful. Here is a warning note :— 

It was‘ruled, owing to certain~ irregularities that had occurred 
at Benares-on the occasion of the annual municipal elections, that.at ail 
future elections measures should be adopted to ensure that individuals 
who attended’ at the polling stations. to vote, were not to be allowed 
either to.remain with the returning officers under pretext of watching 
the proceedings, or to address themselves to electors. It was further 
decided that, if accommodation were required for spectators, it should be 
provided in some'place separated from the’ returning officets ; and 
that care should be taken that spectators, whether electors ‘or other- 
wise, in. no way mixed themselves up with the: proceedings ofthe 


returning officers. 2 Bt 
A. special census of clans suspected of practising infanticide 


was held; notably the Sansiahs :— 

Endeavours have been made to discriminate between the more 
notoriously criminal members of the tribe’ and those famities:whose 
connection with crime has-been shghter. The former consist’: mainly 
of hardened criminals of mature age; and old men and: women, whose 
past history gives little or no hope of their possible reform ; and it - has 
been considered necessary to segregate them ia.a reformatory settle- 
ment at; Sultanpur. On the other hand, in view of'thé fact that in 
Agra and certain other districts, nambers of the’Sansiah'tribe-have- 

‘ apparently taken to-honest means of livelihood, it is hoped thaty under* 
a’system of enforced isolation and strict. supervision, the less criminal. 
- families of the proclaimed gangs may be. induced to settle down to- 
agricultural pursuits and it has been arranged to locate them’ ‘in™ 
scattered holdings. throughout the Province, under landlord$:‘whod ‘had: 
expressed their willingness to receive them and give them’ employment 
under certain conditions~it was deemed necessary to/impose)- In 
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addition, measures have been taken to separate from their parents, and 
all she old associations of the tribe, the young and innocent children : 
to this end a reformatory has been established at Fatehgarh, to be 
managed on the. principles of the juvenile reformatory at Bareilly. 
The protiaimed gangs numbered 1,687 members : of these- 391 -have 
been sent to Sultanpur, 48 children to Fatehgarh, and 638 have been 
transferred to zam{ndf&rs. A large portion of the remainder have, it is 
believed, escaped to Native States. 





Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies 
Sor 1889-90, 


‘HE frontier tribes, the Black Mountain Expedition of 

1888 being fresh in their memories, were unusually well 

behaved during the year reported on, and, on the Peshawar 
border, a satisfactory state of things prevailed. 

The same remark applies to British relations with the tribes 
of the Khaibar Pass, though inter-tribal feuds and difficulties 
continued, Diplomatic relations with leopards are not effica- 
cious in the direction of changing their spots. Towards the 
close of the year a railway survey was made of the country 
along the south bank of the Kabul river. Three military posts 
were established in the Gomal Pass, and this road would 
shortly, it was hoped, bea true Royal highway, instead of a 
difficult route, infested by desperate robbers, and impassable 
except to strong bodies of armed men. Bribery was another 
pacificatory engine employed :— 


Allowanees, amounting to Rs. 30,500 per annum, have been grantep 
tothe Mahstid Wazf:fs, and the Shiranfs have received an annual 
assignment of Rs. 14,509. Fhe Darwesh Khels, of Wana have also 
been granted an allowance of Rs, 14,000 per annum. In the case of 
the Wazfifs, these allowances are probably not much greater in amount 
than the income which these tribes used to derive from constant theft 
and robbery. in the Gomal Pass, and they- are largely given in the 
shape. of tribal service for the protection of the roads. It is proposed 
that a light toll should hereafter be levied on all animals and persons 
using the Gomal route as in the case of the Khaibar Pass. The Dera 
Ghazi Khan border has been quiet throughout the year. The whole 
of this border is now enclosed by British Bilichistén, and before long 
it will necessarily cease to retain its frontier character and remain 
merely = difficult hill country between two British jurisdictions. 


99°! per cent. of the land revenue demand for the year was 
collected: there were no longer any outstanding balances in 
the. Gurgaon and Montgomery districts, which at one time 
showed a very large amount of arrears. The allowances 
formerly enjoyed by village headmen and putwaris for the 
collection of local rates had. been. withdrawn, and’ at’ the 
same time the rate itself had: slightly lowered. Criminal 
statistics for 1889 showed a decided improvement on those: of 
recent years. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks, however, that 
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there is scope for more improvement. He blames the Magis- 
tracy for “some want of discrimination in inflicting punish- 
ments,” the latter for insufficiency of detective ability, 

Under the heading Cév:/ Justice we are told that— 

There was a considerable falling-off in the number of Civil suits 
instituted, the decrease being general throughout the province in all but 
two districts, but most strongly marked in the frontier districts, where 
no doubt Civil references to councils of elders under the Regulation 
of 1887 have, to some extent, reduced the number of suits coming be- 
fore the Civit Courts. The general decrease in litigation has becn 
explained as due to the agricultural prosperity which prevailed in most 
parts of the province, and this explanation seems reasonable, in view 
of the fact that there was a considerable reduction in the number of 
suits for money instituted by the trading clagses against agriculturists, 
The number of applications for declarations of insolvency also materi- 
ally decreased during the year 1889,—an indication that commercial 
interests were in a prosperous condition, 

An interesting feature in the administration of Civil Justice 
during 1889 was the working of the amended law of appeal, 
introduced at the close of the previous year. The number of 
appeals instituted in the District Courts increased by very 
nearly 1,000, while those preferred to Divisional Judges fell by 
more than that amount. In the Chief Court the number of 
appeals instituted from decrees fell from 2,104 to 1,282 ; but the 
relief thus given to the Judges was, to some extent, neutralized 
by a large increase in the number of applications for revision, 
There was a decrease in the number of documents registered 
in the ordinary way ; a result attributed to the fact that the 
transfers now made in the annual land revenue records are 
considered sufficient evidence of title, while, as regards ordinary 
bonds, there is reason for believing, that there is a growing 
disbelief In the necessity for registration as evidencing the 
transaction of a loan. 

No further extension of the Municipal system took place 
during the year, but on the contrary, the abolition of ten 
petty municipalities had been decided on between the close of 
the year and the date of the Report. The working of the several 
bodies was fairly good, but the spirit of faction was not entirely 
absent. It must be confessed that the system of election is 
somewhat disappointing and is far from popular, 

The desire for improved conservancy and sanitation was, 
however, becoming more general among Municipal Com- 
mittees. Drainage and Sewerage Works were under con- 
struction in Ludhiana and Gujranwala; the waterworks of 
Rawalpindi were extended and a project for the water supply 
ef Delhi was put is hand. Similar projects were either under 
construction or about to be undertaken in Umballa, Amritsur 
and Dalhousie. Districts Boards are reported not very 
energetic bodies; their public works administration in parti- 
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cular is animadverted on, and more method and vigour therein 
is advised. 

Local Boards “have not hitherto been of much practical 
utility.”. Trade, both with trans-border countries and other 
provinces, showed an increase in value over last years figures; 
As regards foreign trade, marked increase took place in the 
traffic with countries on the North-Western frontier, attribu- 
ted to the tranquillity that prevailed in Afghanistan, The 
Trade with Kashmir is reported steadily progressive. 





General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India Depart- 
ment administered unaer the Government of India during 
1888-89. 

P RALSING the work of the Survey of India is, in its different 

way, very like attempting to gild refined gold. That in- 

defatigable Department always does good work, always has a 

good record to show. Its General Report for 1888-89 is no 

exception to this rule. In connection with it, we note that 

Field operations during the year were carried on by twenty-five 

parties ; that Trigonometrical surveys have been carried on, 

on the coast of Lower Burma ; that, owing to urgent demand 
for Forest surveys, the services of officers employed on that. 
work have been devoted to Forests in the Central Provinces, 

Bombay, Madras, and Burma. Forests, gay handsomely :. 

Trigonometrical surveys, though quite as valuable intrinsically, 

do not bring ready money into the Exchequer; and 

Governments, like the profanum vulgus in these ante-millennial 

times, are fain to ‘make hay while-the sun shines,’ Thus,, 


we find it written in the Report :— 

During the present year it again became necessary, owing to. 
the paucity of officers, to suspend temporarily the electro-telegraphic 
operations for longitude, and to establish in lieu of them latitude 
observations on the meridian of 80° on the Jubbulpore Meridianal 
Series, in continuation of the work of 1886-87. Seven stations were 
observed at, ranging from the parallel of 19°-49$’ on the north to 
16°-26/ on the south. 

Reconnaissance survey of Upper Burma proceeded steadily 
during the year under review. Survey officers accompanied 
the various military expeditions, and, as far as they could 
under the circumstances, exploited the Chin Country, the 
Shan States, and the Bhamo District. Surveys of a more 
regular character were carried on in the Minbu, Myingyan, 
Sagain and Ruby Mine Districts. - The year’s outturn amounted 
to 20,510 square miles, mapped on the ¥%-inch scale, which 
brings the total area mapped by Major Hobday’s party 
in Upper Burma up to 52,290 square miles. We shall not 
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do amiss in mentioning here that the Gill Memorial Medal 
for 1889 was awarded by the Council of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society to Mr. M. J. Ogle, Surveyor, in recognition of 
his excellent survey work on the North-Eastern Frontier 


and in Burma. 

A small survey party accompanied the Lushai Expedition of 1888-89, 
The area of new country mapped on the }-inch scale amounted to 
540 square miles, besides about 210 square miles which were roughly 
reconnoitred, The work done was small, which was due to the 
illness and subsequent death of the officer in charge, Lieutenant 
Pollen. R. E, but it gives valuable additional knowledge of the 
country traversed by the force. 

On the North-West Frontier the party employed in Baluchistan 
effected, in conjunction with its regular work, a large amount of 
reconnaissance survey of new country. The tour of the Agent to 
the Governor-General to Eastern Toba and the Zhob Valley in 
July 1389, furnished an opportunity for extending our geographical 
knowledge in that direction, and 1,100 square miles of country were 
mapped there on the }inch scale. In Western Baluchistan Sub- 
Surveyor Ahmad Ali executed a reconnaissance, resulting in the 
addition of 19,000 square miles of geographical information to our 
maps, and has completed all that is at present required to be 
known in that portion of Baluchistan. Another surveyor was deputed 
to Persia in March 1889 for survey work in association with officers 
employed under the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter-Master 
General’s Department. 

The aggregate areas that have been geographically surveyed 
in the operations referred to above are 19,000 miles on the 
¥-inch scale, 22,420 miles on the 44-inch scale, totals not insig- 
nificant. 

Exploration on the Northern Frontier has been limited to 
a reconnaissance by a native explorer in the neighbourhood of 
Sadiya, with a view to throwing further light on the vexed ques- 
tion of the lower course of the Sangpo river between Pemakoi 
and its junction with the Brahmaputra. “Political difficulties pre- 
vented the full success of this exploration: but as a result 
of it, and broadly speaking, the course of the Dihong has 
been somewhat straightened out and made to flow in a more 
south-easterly direction than before.” A large portion of the 
supposed drainage of the Zyul, or Yang-sang-chun, has been 
now assigned to the Dihong river, thus giving an ostensible 
cause for the vast discharge of that stream, for which the 
previous disposition of the water-parting failed to account. 

Maps have beenin great demand. There were 3,820 new 
ones published during the year. The total number issued 
was 167,527, valued at Rs. 1,05,844. The heliogravure process 


is said to be making steady progress, 
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GENERAL LITERATURE, 


The Divan-t-Héfia. Translated for the first time out of Persian 
into English prose, with critical and explanatory remarks, 
with an Introductory Preface, with a note on Sifi,ism, 
and with a life of the Author, By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
H. WILBERFORCE CLARKE, R.E., Author of “ The Persian 
Manual,” First Translator (out of the Persian) of “ The 
Bistan-i-Sa’di” and of “ The Sikandar N&ama-i-Nizami.” 
In two volumes. 1891. 








HE translation for the first time into English of the 
whole of the Divan of Shams-ud-Din-Muhammad-i- 
Hafiz-i-Shirazi is an event which will be hailed with satisfaction 
by all students of the Persian language. When they learn that 
the translation has been produced by no unknown or obscure 
author, but is from the abie pen of so accomplished a Persian 
scholar as Colonel Wilberforce Clarke, RE., who has already 
acquired a well-earned reputation for. his faithful translations of 
the Bastan and the Szkandar Nama, they will be able to form 
some idea of the intellectual treat in store for them. We regret 
our inability, for want of time and space, to do anything like 
justice to a work which fills two large tomes of eleven hundred 
pages in all, and which throughout displays the most careful 
study and deep research. 

English translators of Persian poems have generally not con- 
fined themseives to giving a correct rendering of the original, but 
have given something of their own instead. Sir William Jones’s 
so-called translation of one of the odes of Hafiz, beginning— 


‘© Sweet maid, if thou.wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold,” 


has been lauded exceedingly and the verses are very beautiful 
indeed, but it can in no sense be called a translation ; and'this will 
be evident to any one who peruses Colonel Clarke’s translation 
of the same Ode given in pages 40 to 45 of the first volume. 
Such praise Colonel Clarke rightly considers to be rather dis- 
praise, and his translation of the Divan is a perfectly accurate 
and literal translation, in which the orie:tal imagery of the ori- 
ginal has been carefully preserved. Colonel Clarke deserves 
great praise for his absolutely faithful rendering of probably the 
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most difficult, and certainly the most beautiful poem in the 
Persian language. We have now for the first time, we believe, a 
clear exposition of the mystical tenets of the Sufis, as expounded 
and laid bare by Hafiz himself, and this itself is a most valuable 
acquisition, 

The first edition of the work, which has been printed in a 
most creditable manner by the Government Central Press, 
comprises, we understand, a thousand copies, of which some 
are bound in parchment and vellum, some in white cloth, and 
some in stiff paper, to suit the means of all classes of pur- 
chasers. The work can be obtained in India from Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & Co., and in England, where the copyright 
will be taken out in the course of two or three months, the 
publishers will probably be Messrs, Paul Kegan and Co. 

In addition to the valuable notes on Sifijism in these 
volumes, a supplementary volume, comprising two hundred 
pages, dealing exclusively with the subject, will, we are told, 
be shortly published. 





The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burmah. 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Edited by W. T. BLANFORD. Reptilia and 
Batrachia by GEORGE A. BOULENGER, London: Taylor and 
Francis. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta: Thacker 
Spink & Co. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Limitcd. Berlin: 
R. Friedliinder und Sohn, 11, Carlstrasse. 1890. 

F Ge last issued volume of Zhe Fauna of British India, 

published under the authority of the Secretary of State, 
treats of Reptilia and Batrachia: an interesting natural history 
study dealt with by George A. Boulenger. 


As to the scope and character of the work, we quote from 
Mr. W. T.'Blanford’s preface :— 


Two classes of Vertebrata, the Reptiles and the Batrachians or 
Amphibians, are described in this volume of the Fauna of British 
india. These two classes have often been associated in zoological 
works, and were, by many writers, until recently, not regarded as 
distinct. The study of both is usually prosecuted by the same observ- 
ers, and no practical advantage would result from publishing the 
descriptions of the two separately. 

Mr. Boulenger, to whom Indian naturalists are indebted for the 
present work, has already classified and described ali known Croco- 
diles, Tortoises. Lizards, Chameleons, and Batrachians in Catalogues 
of the British Museum that have appeared during the last eight years, 
Many of the characters of genera and species now published are 
taken from those catalogues, but numerous additions have been 
made, and several alterations have been inserted. 


It need hardly be said that the scientific part of the work 
is well done. The get-up of the book leaves nothing to be 
desired, the plates being specially worthy of commendation, 
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Induleka: a Malayalam novel, by O. CHANDU MENON. Trans- 
lated into English by W. Dumergue,C. S. Madras : Addison 
and Co., Mount Road, Madras. 1890. 


Pp denna: English believers in The Indian Magazine, 

and namby-pamby literature of that sort, and Exeter Hall 
people with an itch for the exercise of philanthrophy in foreign 
parts and a proneness to preach about the subjection of 
women in India, should read /uduleka. After reading it, they 
will have perforce to admit that some Indians at any rate 
translate their faith in womenkind and their social functions 
on other and quite different lines from subjection. Mr. Chandu 
Menon, the author of this Malayalam novel, which Mr 
Dumergue has translated—and translated well, we should think, 
judging his work by the easy flow and self-evident fitness of 
the diction—gives us pictures of life and conduct amongst 
the Nairs of Malabar, which, if the novel is a fair reflex of the 
social conditions obtaining amongst that community, go far 
to show, not only that Nair women are held in esteem as the 
equals, if not more than the equals, of Nair men-folk, but that 
they have, moreover, attained to more culture, and refinement 
than they are usually credited with. Mr. Menon’s artistic 
error lies, it seems to us, in making his heroine too much out 
of the stuff dreams are made of. Induleka is a good deal 
more intellectual and cultured, and is dowered with a good 
deal more of liberty than is really permitted to unmarried 
Indian young ladies, even of the Nair persuasion. We do not 
think that, asa rule, Nair young ladies, belonging to well-to-do 
families, have separate establishments of their own, in which 
they are allowed, without reproach, to receive the nocturnal 
visits of young men, without even the protecting xgis of a 
duenna. We do not think that they are given to playing the 
piano and talking philosophy, in preference to gossipping or 
flirting. Induleka is, Nor do we think that, asa rule, Nair 
cirls prefer English to their mother tongue. Induleka does, 
Mr. Menon is an ardent reformer on Western-world lines, and 
accordingly he depicts his heroine on the lines he would have 
an ideal heroine traverse and beautify. She is as accomplish- 
ed and well-read as she is beautiful, as wise as she is good, as 
free from national and caste prejudices as she is fond of imitating 
Western-world fashions of thought and behaviour. When he 
allows her to be Malayalam and natural, she is charming ; in 
her affiliation to English modes, pert sometimes, unnatural, and 
not so charming. Her lover, Madhavan, an echo of the last 
Congress-platform, as understood in Madras, although des- 
cribed as an adept at cricket, and—lawn-tennis—and “ inured 
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to the toils of _field-sports,” * is a prig who does not deserve 
such devoted love as Induleka’s. Although a graduate of the 
Madras University,he is a doubting heart, weak-kneed and 
flabby, able to argue on any conceivable subject ad infinitum, 
unable to come to a decision on any practical matter affecting 
himself. He has no backbone. He brings trouble on himself 
by his folly, and—weeping copiously the while—defies the 
chapter of accidents, and allows it to crush him, in the 
approved style that seems common to all Orientals. His com- 
plexion was like refined gold: the height of his ambition was 
a ‘‘post ” in Government service. 

The real worth of the novel, and it is a worthy novel, lies 
in the glimpses and the finished pictures it affords of Malay- 
alam habits of life and character. Panchu Menon, Karnavan 
(Chief) of the Chembhaziy of Puvali House, a patriarch of 70, 
whilom Tehsildar in some native state, a wealthy man, but 
miserly inclined, is made to pose as an incarnation of bigoted 
conservatism and obstruction. He knows no English, and 
does not favour adoption of English habits by Indians. 
Wherefore, of course, nothing much in the way of exalted virtue 
can be expected from his portraiture at the hands of Mr. 
Chandu Menon. Induleka was the only person with whom 
he did not lose his temper. He was so well aware of his own 
irascibility, that he seldom visited Induleka in her house, lest 
some accident should betray him into a passion, though he 
never failed to enquire about her two or three times a day ; 
but with the exception of Induleka, it is doubtful whether any 
of the residents of Puvarangu and Puvalli ever passed a day 
without being deafened by his vituperation. 

One day, Panchu Menon sworea great oath, by the great 
goddess Bhagvate, that he would never give Induleka in 
marriage to Madhavan. Induleka did not swear at ail ; but 
she nearly dissolved herself in tears and determined that at 
any rate she would never allow herself to be given in marriage 
to any body else. Accordingly, she treated with scorn and 
contumely the overtures of the Moorkkhilatta Namburdiripad, 
a rich Brahman Rajah, a great lady-killer in his own estima- 
tion, who, arrayed in cloth of gold and panoply of gorgeous- 
ness, came in state, with a large retinue, and laid siege to the 
heart of Madhavan’s ever constant mistress; only to be 
spurned and laughed at by her. Poor man! He was ignorant 
of English, and, on that score alone, indefensible. But, besides 
this appalling lack of virtue, his mouth, when he laughed 
stretched from ear to ear. Another trait in his character was 





* The battery he took with him on his hunting expeditions—which were 
undertaken on foot and so/us—‘* consisted of 2 or 3 excellent guns of 
different kinds and 2 or 3 pistols and revolvers. ” 
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fondness for the drama. “If the year had contained more than 
365 days, and if he had seen a piece performed every day, 
even then he would not have been satisfied” Clearly,a young 
lady so esthetically brought up as the heroine of this novel, 
was in duty bound to have no patience with such a common- 
place wooer as this. It goes without saying that his wooing, 
though he was allowed (/é/e-a-téte interviews, and though his 
suit was favoured by the young lady’s guardians, was unsuc- 
cessful. Heroines in novels, whatever else they may be, are 
predestined to be constant. 

By way of showing her constancy with effect, Induleka took 
pains to be rude to her unwelcome adorer, made of hima 
laughing stock and a shame, drew him out to make himself 
silly. Her behaviour at this time does not strike us as in the 
best taste, but the chapters of the novel detailing it are servi- 
ceable as a guide to Malayalam notions of correct behaviour, and 
a certain tendency to confound humour with flippancy. Some 
of the situations in the novel, however, are decidedly humorous, 
and humorously worked out, tdo. Take, for instance, the 
following conversation between Kesarvan Nambudiri and his 
wife :— 


“ They say earthoil light is very bad for the eyes,” “ Whotold you 
such nonesense?” replied Kesavan Nambudiri. “ As for earth-oil, 
I suppose you mean kerosene. That’s the proper name. It is first 
class stuff, and I lately saw the Thread Company’s factory lighted 
throughout with kerosene lamps. I can’t tell you, Lakshmi Kutty, 
how crowded that place is with people, and I’ve often wished to take 
you thefe to see all the wonders, ” 

** What are all those wonders ?” asked Lakshmi Kutty. 

* Heaven help me, but I can’t describe them,” replied Kesavan 
Nambudiri.- “Fhe -ingenuity--of-the white men is wonderful, and 
you'd be astonished, Lakshmi, if you saw it ; you wouldn’t believe it, 
but the thing which has made so much noise in the world as a Thread 
Company is nothing but an iron wheel, It makes all the thread and 
is driven round and round by nothing but smoke, smoke,—nothing but 
smoke, But this smoke does not, like the smoke which hangs about 
our fire-places, irritate the eyes and nose and lungs in the least. 
They have built an enormous tail like a flagstaff over the Company, 
and say it is intended to carry off the smoke. ButI have my doubts 
as to this, and think there must be some magic charmfinside it. These 
white men are too clever to letit out. If there were nothing of the 
kind, would the iron company and pins move as if they heard the 
word of command ? No, there must be some charm about it. ” 

“Can’t any of you find out what the charm is?” asked Lakshmi 
Kutty. 

“ If I asked the Engineer he would shoot me. No, No! We can’t 
think of asking him any thing,” said Kesavan Nambudiri. “ But if 
any of us went there, he would take us near the machine and rap out 
one lie after another, Even a child would not be taken in by what 
he says, but we daren’t show in the least that we don’t believe him. 
On the contrary, we pretend that we are quite convinced.” 
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“ With all respect to you,” replied Lakshmi Kutty, “I think this 
il story about the smoke turning the machine isa mistake. Induleka 


i, told me some things a few days ago about the railway train. She 
if said that ail machines of this kind are worked by the power of steam, 
and that smoke has no power in itself. She explained, amongst other 
things, that there is no smoke without fire, and that we simply see 
smoke were fire is, but that beyond this fact, smoke in itself is of no 
use. ”’ 

* Ah, that may be so in the case of railway trains,’ said Kesavan 
Nambudiri, “but all the same, it is smoke that drives the Thread 
Company round, I am certain, too, that there’s some magic power 
inside that flagstaff, I have no doubt of it. Madhavan or Govindan 
Kutti must have been palming off some tales on Induleka. The 
white men never tell these innocents the exact truth, but cram them 
} with some cock-and-bull story, which the simpletons implicitly believe 
| and repeat to women and such like. They never tell the real secret, 
or, if they do, it is only to those that go over to their religion and put 
on hats like theirs. 

“T am not so sure of that,’ said Lukshmi Kutty. “ There is really 
no power in smoke. ” 

“Don't say so, ” answered Kesavan Nambudiri. “ There really 
is some power in smoke. For instance, do you mean to say that the 
smoke of a sacrifice has no power? Here is also another point 1 am 
not certain about, and I suspect that, in this case there is some sort 
of sacrifice going on, to gain fhe favour of some deities There must 
be some image or magic circles inside that flagstaff. Who knows ? 
Then this sacrifice must be most acceptable to those deities, and it 
must be their favour which sends the Company round! Who can tell, 
except Vishnu himself?” 

* But can’t you look in and find out ?” said Lakshmi Kutty. 
| * Really, Lakshmi, what a question to ask? Do you suppose these 
\ white men would ever allow this? If they did, wouldn't their great- 

ness be at an end ? Do you think they will ever part with the secret 
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' 
; 
! of the railway trains and telegraphs and other contrivances which we 
| see they have brought into their country ? Never. Have those white 
; men spent a fraction in setting up this Thread Company ? No. All 
the money came out of the pockets of the natives, and then what 


advantages have we gained ? Nota single native has been admitted 
into the mystery. They collected ever so much money, but it was 
in England that they made their Company, and then brought it out 
here and started it. No doubt the Company is a mighty and splendid 
thing to look at, but there again it is a white man who turns on the 


smoke and sets it whirling round and makes the thread, and we only 
; gape with wonderwhen we see it turning. If we natives were not 
) great fools, why should we not have had the Company constructed 
| here at Calicut itself? What was there to hinderus? As the money 


was ours, were they not bound to do what we said ? But even if we 
said anything, it is not probable that we would gain our point. At 
any rate, after collecting a lakh and a half of rupees or so, they had 
the Company and everything constructed in their own country, and 
then brought it out by sea and setitup here. The wiser they and 
| the greater fools we !” 

We cordially recommend this book not only to students of 
native character, but also to novel readers who have not been 
spoilt by sensationalism, and retain their liking for a homely 


story, bearing a good deal of similitude to real life and 
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humanity. The book is priggish in tone throughout: that is 
the worst fault that can be urged against it Even the peerless 
Induleka has priggish instincts. As illustrative of the book’s 
keynote, we quote a long speech put into her mouth by the 
author ;— 


“ To say that a woman makes light of the marriage tie, is tanta- 
‘mount to saying that she is immoral, Did Madhavan then mean 
* that all, or most of the women in this Land of Palms, are immoral ? 
‘If he did, then I for one certainly cannot bélieve him. If he intend- 
‘ ed-to signify that we Nairs encourage immorality, because, unlike the 
‘Brahmins, we do not force our womenkind to live lives worthy only 
‘ of the brute creation by prohibiting all intercourse with others, and 
‘by closing against them the gates of knowledge, then never was there 
‘ formed any opinion so false. Look at Europe and America, where 
‘women share equally with men the advantages of education and 
* literature and liberty ! Are these women all immoral ? Because, in 
“ those countries, a woman who adds refinement of education to beauty 
‘ of person, enjoys the society and conversation of men, is it to be 
‘ straightway supposed that the men whom she admits into the circle 
‘ of her friends are more to her than mere friends ? Or because, when 
‘a woman has cultivated her musical talents, a dozen men goina 
* body to hear her sing, will you basely conclude that their real object 
‘is totally different and by no mean so innocent ? You men, being 
‘ fools, take pride ina reputation for gallantry, and we women are 
‘implicated helplessly in your scandals ; but unless you are utterly 
‘ lost to all sense of honour, you will surely not besmirch with this 
‘foul calumny .the fair name of women, who, belonging as they do to 
‘ vour own race and caste. have the strongest claim on your loyalty. 
‘A woman may have countless occasions and opportunities for enjoy- 
‘ment and amusement and mirth in male society without swerving 
‘a hair’s breadth from the path of virtue, and it would cause me the 
‘ greatest surprise if Madhavan took the part of those pestilential 
‘scandalmongers who assume that gratification of lust is in reality 
‘the one and-only object of such pastime, 

‘In my opinion, itis the restraints placed on the liberty of women 
‘and the fashion of bringing them up as if they belonged only to the 
‘ brute creation, that are the chief and most prolific causes of im- 
‘ morality, and would any one think of imputing immorality to one of 
‘the lower animals because it yields to its carnal appetites? I do not 
‘say that education and enlightenment invariably make man or wo- 
‘man proof against debauchery, and experience shows us that depra- 
‘vity and moral corruption do occasionally prevail even among those 
* whose minds have received the utmost benefits of civilization, but I 
‘am amazed when I hear certain persons, whom I can call nothing 
‘ short of fools, assert that the root of the evil is education itself. 

‘ The truth undoubtedly is that the diffusion of knowledge is the great- 
‘est foe of profligacy and vice, and Madhavan probably meant to 
‘inveigh against the ordirfance of our race, by which it is lawful for a 
‘woman to put away one husband and take another according to her 
‘own will and pleasure. There are some disreputable women who 
‘ avail themselves incontinently of their prerogative, but the prerogative 
in itself is one of our most valuable institutions. Such liberty is’ un- 
‘known even in Europe, but I have read that some of the wisest heads 
‘ both in Europe and America consider that the privilege should be uni- 
‘versal. Without this power of freedom, numbers of married couples, 
‘ both in Europe-and India, are doomed irrevocably to pasé their lives 
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‘in misery, and if the right is exercised, not with vicious intent but on 
‘just and proper occasion, it affords women the most ample and 
‘needful means of protection. If Madhavan could have reckoned 
‘up accurately the number of cases which have occurred in Malabar 
‘during the last ten years, in which wives have renounced their 
‘husbands and husbands have divorced thelr wives without just cause, 
‘I have no hesitation in stating that he would have found the average 
‘on the total number of separations to be less than one in a thousand, 
‘It is true that while, in some instances, the renunciation is justified 
‘by circumstances, in others it is due only to the perversity or mis- 
* fortune of one or other of the individuals concerned, but that Nair 
‘women should be charged with habitually resorting to such tactics 
*is intolerable. The maintenance of their liberty in this respect is 
‘beneficial, but the privilege is intended to be used, not abused, and 
‘when it is abused, infamy is the natural consequence. The fault, 
‘however, lies not in the ordinance itself, but inthe wrongful appli- 
‘ cation of it, and therefore I cannot allow such a sweeping accusa- 


‘tion against my sex as is contained in Madhavan’s angry words to 
* pass unchallenged.’ 





British Worhin India. By R. CARSTAIRS. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons, MDCCCXCI. 


R. R. CARSTAIRS, C.S., is an active minded and busy man, 
even whilst in enjoyment of the otzum cum dignitate 
he is fairly entitled to when on furlongh, In_ proof of his 
activity, we have before us a book of his on Brztesh Work in 
India ; a book which, to use his own words, is offered, not as 
the last word to a controversy in which all is said that can 
be said, but rather as a contribution which may lead men to 
think, and may induce fertile minds to produce thoughts, We 
commend the suggestion to members of the National Congress, 
whose fertile minds seem hitherto to have been strained in 
the direction of bombast rather than serviceable cogitation 
in the country’s needs, and the best means of transforming 
them into accomplished facts. 
Mr. Carstairs’ book, it appears, originated in conviction 
borne in upon his mind by many years’ experience, that 


Englishmen, in their regard for India, may be divided into two 
sections :— 


One of which seem to think that India is another Britain, but for 
British rule, and that all it needs in order to become free and pros- 
perous, is to be given up to its own inhabitants; while the other section 
seem to think, that the relation of master and slave is the only one 
that can be looked for between the British nation and the peoples 


of India. 
The first part of this differentiating judgment is not clearly 
intelligible, though its general drift is apparent. All through 
the book there are traces of similarly slipshod literary work- 
manship ; and they tend to throw doubt on the author’s fitness 
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for the work he has undertaken; for confusion of words is 
indication of confusion of ideas. Judged on one side of his 
work, Mr. Carstairs is platitudinarian to a wearisome extent ; 
on the other, he is weakly prone to sensational language, ¢.z,, 
in his opening chapter :—* On the one side we hear orators 
cry Crush! By the sword the empire was won, and by the 
sword it must be held. On the other, we hear men cry in 
the name of holy freedom, Retire: India for the Indians. 
Stand aside, and let the people of the country work out their 
own destiny.” In his chapter on Central and Local Govern- 
meut, Mr. Carstairs hits a blot when he says, that the area 
governed by the District Board is far too great, being generally 
as large as many English counties, and swarming with a dense 
rural population. And in this great district there is no single 
will which the Boards can represent. “Therefore the Board 
cannot possibly be representative of local will.” This is a 
hard saying: we confess inability to follow the argument. 
This is plainer :-— 

The members of the District Board are for the most part men who 
seldom go about, and know no part of the area they are supposed to 
govern save the immediate neighbourhood of their homes, They are 
either lawyers or men of little education and narrow experience. 
Compare with these the nobles and gentlemen who have hitherto con- 
ducted the county business of Great Britain. They have to depend, 
in a far greater degree than the district officers did, on the knowledge 
and action of others, either their paid servants or the district officer 
himself, for discovering and supplying wants. The District Board is, 
indeed, a very good example of that dangerous class of persons 
already described, who, posing to the Government as representatives 
of the people, and to the people as agents of the State, will, if suffered 
to have power, become despots on their own account, carrying out 
neither the will of the people nor that of the State. 

One of the difficulties in the way of an elective legislature 
in India recognized by our author is the fact, that this method 
of ascertaining who is strongest, is a Western world method, 
uncongenial and inapplicable to the traditions and habits of 
Oriental life. Another difficulty in Mr. Carstairs’ way, is defini- 
tion of the place the British nation ought to occupy in his 
scheme ; yet another, an idea that the peoples of India are 
not all of the same fighting value. “We cannot by counting 
heads ascertain which side would win, if there were a resort 
to force.” Would would-be savants and estimators of mob 
force in England be able to calculate any more accurately ? 
The great Napoleon’s dictum notwithstanding, Providence 
is not always on the side of the big battalions. A’propos of an 
elected legislature, Mr. Carstairs writes with some prevision 
of judgment :— 

If the British nation were to stand aside for a year, and indeed, give 
a free hand, surprising results, which may be guessed, would follow. 
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One result, it is safe to prophesy, would be that Bengal, with its 
seventy millions of sheep, now so full of bluster and eloquence, would 
be mute in presence of the wolves of the Punjab and of the North. 
West; that the Mussulmans, although in number only one-fifth of the 
Hindoos, would be making a bid for power; and that the martial 
races of India would be putting, in spite of the settlement by vote, 
to the practical test of war, their respective claims to guide the 
“national will.” The “national will’? would probably be torn to 
pieces and destroyed in the struggle. 





Travel, Adventure and Sport. Kashmir by ANDREW WILSoN 
Salmo-Hucho Fishing in Bavaria, by GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 
Travels in Circassia by LAURENCE QOLIPHANT. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


N No. XII of the reprint of Zales from Blackwood is an 
account of Kashmir by Mr. Andrew Wilson, which should 
interest Indian readers. It may not be amiss at the present 
time to reproduce Mr. Wilson’s remarks on the character of 
the people of that most beautiful and degraded region. He 
says :— 


Many hundred years ago the Chinese traveller Fa Hian spoke of the 
people of Kashmir as being of a peculiarly bad character. Ranjit Singh said 
to Sir Alexander Burnes, “ All the people I send into Kashmir turn out ras- 
cals (haramzads); there is too much pleasure and enjoyment in that coun- 
try.” Moorcroft described them as “ selfish, superstitious, ignorant, supple, 
intriguing, dishonest, and false.” A more recent traveller, Dr. A, L. Adams, 
the naturalist, says of them: ‘“ Everywhere in Kashmir you see the in- 
habitants indolent toa degree, filthy in their habits, mean, cowardly, shab- 
by, irresolute, and indifferent to all ideas of reform or progress.” Their 
name has become a by word throughout a great part of Asia. Even where 
there are so many deceitful nations, they have obtained a bad pre-eminence. 
According to a well-known Persian saying, “you will never experience 
anything but sorrow and anxiety from the Kashmiri.” 


t 





The Handbook of Games. Enlarged Edition, with Contributions 
by Dr. WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S.; MAJOR-GENERAL DRAYSON ; 
ROBERT F. GREEN; “ BERKELEY ;” and “ BAXTER-WRAY,” 
In two Volumes. Vol. II.—Card Games. London ; George 
Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden, 1891. 


BOUT a third part of the second Volume of Messrs. George 
Bell and Sors’ Handbook of Games is devoted to Whist 

and its tactics, and the book is dedicated to Henry Jones, Esq., 
known to the world as “ Cavendish, the highest living authority 
on many of our games of chance and skill.’ ‘“ Cavendish,” 
in fact, godfathers the book, which is an adequate guarantee 
that it is according to Hoyle—Hoyle sublimated and refined 
according to the usage of more modern times, the arcana of 
American leads, &c. 
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Here is a table of approved leads :— 












































































ist Lead 2nd Lead 
Holding— from that suit. from that suit, 
Ace, king, queen, King. Knave. 
knave. 
Ace, king, queen, King. Queen. 
Ace, king. King. Ace. 
King, queen, knave, ' 
with oniy one small. King. Knave. 
King, queen, knave, 
with more than one Knave. King or queen. 
small. 
Small, if not taken by 
Kin ueen. King. ace 
me Queen, if so taken. 
Ace, queen, knave, Ace. Queen. 
with one small, 
Ace, queen, knave, 
with more than one Ace, _ Knave. 
smail, 
King, knave, ten, Nine. If ace or queen falls, 
nine. king, 
King, knave, ten. Fen. ’ 
Queen, knave, ten, Nine, 
sleet: Queen. 
Queen, knave, ten. _ Queen, Knave, or ten. 
Ace with four small. Ace. Small. 

















Other cases, 





Small card, 








The laws of Solo Whist are given, and there are treatises on 
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piquet, écarté, euchre, bezique, cribbage, loo, commerce, and 
round games. The compilation deserves its title of Hand- 
book, and is a useful one. 





A History of Civilization in Ancient India based on Sanserit 
Literature. By ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law ; Mem- 
ber of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; Author of a Bengaii 
Translation of the Rig Veda Sanhita and other Works. Peo- 
ple’s Edition. Complete in one Volume, Calcutta: hacker, 
Spink & Co, 1891. 


UR thanks are due to Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co. for 
a copy of a People’s Edition of Mr. Romesh Chunder 
Dutt’s Azstory of Civilization in Ancient India, complete in one 
volume—a form in which it ought to become popular, We 
have already reviewed the book at some length in previous 
issues of the Review, and need only add now to what we have 
said before, that Mr, Dutt’s work is a valuable contribution to 
the history of his country, a book which, now that it is placed 
within everybody’s reach, everybody would do well to read. 





English Composition and Rhetoric. By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen, Edited, with additions for Indian Students, by 
JOHN ADAM, M.A., Principal and Professor of History and 
Political Economy, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras ; Fellow 
of the University of Madras; Sometimes scholar of the 
University of Aberdeen and of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Lzme Labor. Madras: Tawker Sadananda and 
Co., Esplanade Row and at Trichinopoly, 1891. 


R. ADAM, the Principal of Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, 
secms bent on rivalling Sir Roper Lethbridge in the 
manufacture of school books. The latest outcome of his 
industry is a reprint of Professor Bain’s Euglish Composition 
and Rhetoric, with notes and additions for Indian Students. 
As a teacher of English, to such students, Mr. Adam’s chief 
difficulty has lain in the fact, that they can hardly be persuad- 
ed of either the possibility or the need of method in compo- 
sition, and he has set himself to laying down directions for 
methodizing. Particular and minute directions, which may 
possibly be useful to boys who measure their exercises with 
a foot-rule, but which we are afraid will, with those who 
diligently follow after them, tend to intensify the predominant 
fault of Indian students,—parrot-like imitation without mental 
receptivity. It seems to us that originality of thought 
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amongst them stands in need of encouragement rather than 
depression. 

In his chapter on versification, Mr. Adam glorifies the 
meretriciousness of alliteration, and has been at pains to 
collect isolated instances of its use by Milton, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Tennyson, Why did he not quote some of the 
ridiculous janglings of lenicoue: that love of alliteration has 
led Mr. Swinburne into? Students should be shown both 
sides of a shield. 

































The National Review. January 1891. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 


‘HE National Review for January is replete with inter- 

esting matter. Boys’ fathers and mothers might do worse 
than read and inwardly digest papers on School-boys’ Parents 
by Austen Pember, and Modern School Bills by Arthur Gaye; 
while people responsible for the upbringing of young women, 
may derive instruction from what Miss Frances Ashton, of 
Girton College, says about the scholastic course of girl under- 
graduates and graduates there. 

She complains of unnecessary difficulties put in the way of 
young women desirous of taking an ordinary degree, and de- 
clares, that they are practically forced into taking a tripos ; 
which means, on her showing a foregone conclusion that second 
and third class results are the best that can be looked for. 
Mr. Gallatty having ventured to question the superiority of 
women over men in modern languages, Miss Ashwell quotes 
figures in opposition, Here they are :— 





. MEN. 

First Class, Second Class. Third Class. 
1886 = ” ece I 2 
1887 - - one I I 
1888 - - val aad 2 
—-* * 3 3 4 
1890 - - I 2 I 

Total - 4 7 10 
WOMEN. 

First Class, Second Class, Third Class. 

18s6 - - 2 I pili 


I 
I 
3 
5 


II 
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Thus twenty-one men have taken this tripos and nineteen 
women ; but the women have carried off two more first classes 
and four more second classes than the men. 

Mr, Appleyard’s Article—Matthew Arnold: Criticism of Life 
—is eulogistic of that poet’s work :— 

In reading Arnold’s poetry the student is never bewildered by a 
doubt as to what it is that his author means to say, and never called 
upon to reconcile two apparently conflicting statements. Jf Arnoid 
did not always see life ‘“ whole,” he at any rate saw it “ steadiiy.” 
From the time when he first began to write, to the year when he re- 
signed the Oxford chair of poetry and departed “into the world and 
wave of men,” his muse never wavered in her views of life, and never 
gave utterance to a single vacillating or undecided note. The stoical 
sadness and the gentle pantheism areas perceptible in Resignation as 
they are in Zhyrszs, ‘ 

It appears to us that the bent of Matthew Arnold’s mind 
was too essentially critical for good poetry to be evolved from 
it. Mr. Appleyard does not think so, but nevertheless, after 
some quotations from TZhyrsis, The Scholar Gipsy, &c., he 
is fain to pen this apology: “ But it will be said that all 
this is vague and indefinite, that here is no utterance worthy 
of Apollo, no sure consolation for the world-weary and de- 
jected.” Mr. Appleyard strenuously combats this critical 
verdict. We are of opinion that it is a correct one, 





Adventures of Thomas Brown, a Griffin. Bombay: Messrs: 
Thacker and Co., Limited, 1891. 


© those whose appetite for fun needs no coaxing, we can 
recommend the above unpretentious little volume in 
which Mr. Thomas Brown, who, we believe, is a well-known 
Bombay Civilian, narrates the experiences of his early youth 
and Griffin-hood. From the first page to the last, there is no 
affectation of a serious purpose, and the reader is spared all 
speculation as to the preportion which truth bears to fiction 
in the narrative. The author’s humour is of the frank and 
demonstrative kind, which places no reliance on surprise, or 
artifice of any sort. He himselftells us plainly that he writes 
principally to amuse the young, and in “a vein of frivolous 
levity only ;” yet there are passages in the book which never 
so crabbed age will find it hard to resist. Take, for instance, 
the following, in which Colonel Horace Pigg, &c,, Military 
Political Agent, laments “the good old days ":— 

“ Thirty-years ago, ” sighed Pigg,—and his sigh was as the sough 
of the distant hurricane,—‘' I joined this department. -Seventeen years 
of age I was with all my faculties brisk and keen. They put. me in 
charge of the State of Haramkhorabad. By Jove, what a charge it 


was ! and how magnificently I discharged my duties! First thing on 
my arrival I sent for the dewan, an aged scoundrel. He knew no 
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English, and it is not easy to be diplomatic in Hindustani when one 
is but imperfectly acquainted with that exuberant language. I re- 
collect the scene as though it wére yesterday ! ‘ Salaam,’ says I to 
him ; and, with a profound obeisance, ‘Sa/aam a/leikum gharib pare 
war,’ he replies. I fancied he was calling me opprobrious names, 
and fixed him sternly with my cold grey eye. ‘ Sunno,’ I continued, 
with expressive directness, ‘Zum barra luchia hai,—ho,’ I mean (for I 
always used the plural of respect in addressing distinguished natives)— 
‘ be shak tum barra luchia ho.’ This took the wind out of his sails and 
he gazed at me idiotically. But I was determined to be diplomatic and 
achieve a reputation. ‘ Ham malik,’ I resumed imperiously, ‘ tum 
nokar, hamara hukm karo, kya?’ He appeared to be quite dumb- 
founded and made no reply to this overture, so I dismissed him on 
the spot, and appointed my butler’s brother—a very talented Portu- 
guese gentleman from Goa—Dewan of Haramkhorabad. You could 
not do that now-a-days,” he added, turning to me with a note of 
pathetic enquiry in his voice, “ at least not without an awful row. ” 
I was much too deeply interested in these reminiscences of the palmy 
days ofa moribund department to check them by any rudely dis- 
couraging comments: so I merely said, “ Perhaps not, my dear 
colonel, but pray go on.” “ Well, that State was soon a model of 
good government. It is true that the ex-dewan wanted to appeal, but 
I decided the matter ex Jarte ; and when he pressed his application, 
I tried him for contempt of court, begad, and laid him by the heels 
for six months.” “ Was not that just a littl—er—summary?” I 
ventured to interpolate. ‘Summary be hanged ! I tell you that’s the 
ticket with these native States. You would not believe it, but I had 
no more trouble with that dewan. In fact, he removed himself clear 
out of my jurisdiction without losing a moment, as soon as I let him 
out of gaol : and though he petitioned Government, they only said: 
‘Where the devil’s Haramkhorabad, and who the devil’s Pigg ?’ So 
I had it all my own way. The new dewan worked splendidly, and 
my butler built himself a palace at Goa. A very respectable, and 
highly connected family they were, I believe, though in reduced cir- 
cumstances when I first metthem. Well, in about six months or so, 
there was a confoundedly intricate case. I saw at once which way it 
ought to go, of course ; and I don’t suppose it would have occupied 
a man like me half an hour if they would have let me alone. But a 
barrister of sorts came down and insisted on pleading. He quoted 
all sorts of books I had never heard of, and though I overruled him 
on every point promptly, and on principle, he seemed dissatisfied. 
When I had wasted quite enough time over a case that was a foregone 
conclusion to my mind, I was just going to deliver judgment, when 
my barrister wanted ‘to open for the defence,’ I think he called it. 
This was too much. ‘ You are estopped, Sir, from defending this 
case,’ I shouted. ‘ May it please your honour, and why ?’ says he. 
‘Gad, that’s more than I know,’ says I, ‘ but estopped you are, and 
you may bet your pile on that.” I tell you he just bustled out of court 
and away back in his bullock cart across the wilderness. They are 
the plague of an honest political’s life, those barristers: but I never 
saw any more of them at Haramkhorabad. Ah, grand old times those 
were ! Fine old military justice ; and what justice it was too! The 
pure undiluted article !” 
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The Indian Church Quarterly Review. January 1891. Edited 
by the REv. H. J. SPENCE GRAY, M.A. London: Messrs, f. 
Masters, 78, New Bond Street. Calcutta: The Oxford Mis- 
sion Steam Printing Works. 

’ UX MUNDT has reached a tenth edition, and is now an 
iconoclast factor in Bible criticism that cannot be ignored. 

The Indian Church Qarterly Review for Januay opens with an 

onslaught on the book, from which we quote :— 


Archdeacon Denison and Dr. Leathes have both expressed themselves 
utterly dissatisfied with the new preface to Lux Alundi just out: the former 
in several letters to the Guardian: the latter in the Zheological Monthly for 
August. ‘* We have no business,’ says Dr. Leathes, “to import inspiration 
into the discussion: still less are we at liberty to use the word in a vague and 
indeterminate sense, as though we were all agreed upon the meaning ofit. . . 
Let us first know clearly what we all mean by inspiration, or else let us leave 
it out of the question altogether. . . . . The real question is, whether 
what the Old Testament says about itself is, or is not, to be trusted. ... . 
It is all moonshiue to talk of the revelation of God as the net result of a series 
of illusions, misconceptions, misrepresentations, and what not, every one of 
which is a mistake in itself, thongh the whole together constitute the revela- 
tion . . . We aretold by the writer in Lux A/undi, that inspiration 
excludes conscious deception or pious fraud, . . . But take the 
case of Deuteronomy. What are we to say ofa writer who, in the reign of 
Josiah, eight centuries after Moses, should put forth an ideal representation 
of the last months of the life of Moses, of whom there was no record whatever, 
and say among other things—‘‘ These are the words of the covenant which the 
Lord commanded Moses to make with the children of Israel in the land of Moab, 
beside the covenant which He made with them in Horeb ’’—would this be con- 
scious deception or pious fraud ? Or would it be acase in which the purity 
; of the intention would jnstify the dubious character of the means employed ? 
» « « The life of the Church is based upon historic fact. It cannot exist, 
| if divorced from fact: and it is the Scriptures, which are the ultimate wit- 

nesses to the facts on which the existence of the Church depends. . . . 

There can be no Christ in the New Testament, ifthere is not the framework, 
: skeleton, and outline of a Christ in the Old, But if there was no promise 

to Abraham, and no promise to Moses, and no promise to David, and no 
: vision vouchsafed to Daniel, I am at a loss to know where the framework of 
a Christ is to be foynd in the Old Testament; for if we cannot trust the his- 
tory in these matters, we can trust it nowhere.” 

We cannot consider these words at all too strong for the occasion. They 
are the weighty words of common sense. ‘They protest againsi contradic- 
tions in logic; against quibblng, conscious or unconscious, with a solemn 
subject; against airing tentative hypotheses in a work professing to be 
didactic, 


To this issue of the Review the Rev. F.N. Oxenham contri- 
butes an appreciative paper on the “ Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play of 1890.” Dr. Plummer’s paper on “ Cremation” should be 
read. Here is its concluding paragraph :-— 


But perhaps enough has been said to show that the disadvantages of interment 
are serious enough to make us think that an alternative method is required, 
especially in the neighbourhood of large towns and in times of pestilence ; 
and still more to show that among various possible alternatives the one that 
has most claim upon our attention is cremation. Those of us who- think 
much about the health of our children and grandchildren, to say nothing of 
a more remote posterity, ought to take an interest in checking the grave miss 
chief which very frequently attends the costly process of making and main- 
taining a cemetery, and ought to encourage any practical means that can be 
adopted for putting aun end to it altogether. 
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